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Bharati, Varanasi English 
Bharat Varsha, Calcutta Bengali 


Bulletin of the Institute of Archeology, ^ English 
London 


Bulletin of the Institute of Post-graduate Multi-lingual 


(Evening) Studies, Delhi 


Bulletin of the Institute of Historical English 
Research, London 


Bulletin of the Institute of Traditional —do— 
Culture, Madras 


Burlington Magazine, London E —do— 
British Museum Quarterly, London —do— 
Bibliotheca Orientalis, Leiden Bi-lingual 


Bulletin of the Government Oriental —do— 
Manuscripts Library, Madras 


Bibliographie De la Philosophie, Paris Multi-lingual 


Bulletin of the Philological Society of English 
Calcutta, Calcutta 


Bulletin of the Prince of Wales Museum —do— 
of Western India, Bombay 


Brahma Vidya, Adyar (Madras) English 


Bulletin Van het Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam Dutch 
(Netherlands) 


Bulletin of the Rama Krishna Mission English 
Institute of Culture, Calcutta 
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Bharatiya Sahitya, Agra Hindi 
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65. *BSEI Bulletin De la Societe des Etudes Indo- French 
"chinoises, Saigon 


Butt NETT) 


66. *BSL Bulletin De la Societe de linguistique De —do— 
Paris, Paris 


67. *BSOAS Bulletin of the School of Oriental and English i 
African Studies, London 


68. *BTLV Bijdragen Tot Detaal-, Land-En Volken- Dutch 
kunde, The Hague 


69. *Bu. Buddhist, Colombo (Ceylon) English ! 
70. BV Bharatiya Vidya, Bombay —do— | 
71. CAJ Central Asiatic Journal, The Hague —do— 
(Netherlands) 
72. *CAR Central Asian Review, London —do— 
hh Ole Cultural Forum, New Delhi —do— 
74. *CQ China Quarterly, London —do— 
ios CR Calcutta Review, Calcutta —do— 


76. *CRB Commentaar Van hugo de Groot op de lex Dutch 
Romana  Burgundio-num, Amsterdam 


(Netherlands) 
77. *CSSH, Comparative Studies in Society and History, English 

The Hague } 
78. CT Ceylon Today, Colombo —do— 


79. CUAHS Calcutta University Department of Ancient —do— 
Indian History and Culture, Souvenir, 


Calcutta 
80. DI Darshana International, Moradabad English 
81. DT Darshnik Tiaimasik, Faridkot —do— i 
82. *DUS Dacca University Studies, Dacca —do— i 
83. *EA Eastern Anthropologist, Lucknow ` —do— | 
84. *EACS East Asian Cultural Studies, Tokyo —do— 
85. EI Epigraphia Indica, Delhi —do— i 
86. *EO Ethical Outlook, California 3 —do— 


CQ-0. In Public. Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
87, *EPh, Etudes Phi osophiques, Paris French 


: 


88. 
89. 


90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 
94. 
95. 


96. 
97. 


98. 


99. 
100. 


101. 


102. 


103. 


104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 


109. 


110. 


111. 
112. 


*Et. 
*Eth. 
*ETC 
*EV 
EW 
*Exp. 
*FA 
FL 
*GA 
Gav. 


*GCFT 


*GK 
*Hib. 


*HJAS 


HR 
*HTR 


*Hum. 
IA 
IAC 


*TArc. 
*TAs. 


*IC 

*IHQ 

*II 
IJ 
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EST 

Ethics, Chicago 

Ethnos, Stockholm (Sweden) 

E. T. C. California (U.S.A) 

.Epigraphika Vostoka, Moscow 

East and West, Rome (Italy) 

Expedition, Philadelphia (U.S.A) 
France-Asie-Asia, Tokyo 

Folklore, Calcutta 


Gazette Des Beaux-Arts, Paris 


Gavesana, Moradabad 


Giornale Critico della Filosofia Italiana 
(Italy) 


Gengo Kenkyu, Tokyo 
Hibbert, London 


Harward Journal of Asiatic Studies, 
Harward 


History of Religion, Chicago (U.S.A) 


Harvard Theological Review, Massachu- 
setts (U.S.A) 


Humanist, Ohio (U.S.A) 
Indian Antiquary (Third Series) 
Indo-Asian Culture, New Delhi 


Indian Archives, New Delhi 
Indo-Asia, Stuttgart (W. Germany) 
Islamic Culture, Hyderabad 

Indian Historical Quarterly, Calcutta 
Indo-Iranica, Calcutta 
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Indo-Iranian Journal, The Hague 


English 
—do— 
doc 
Russian 
English 
—do— 
Bi-lingual 
English 
Bi-lingual 
Hindi 


Italian 


Bi-lingual 
English 


docs 


0 


—do— 


—do— 
—do— 
—do— 
E02 
—do— 
—do— 
—do— 
Bi-lingual 


—do— 
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113. *IJP Indian Journal of Parapsychology, Jaipur English | 

114. *IL Indian Literature, New Delhi =k | 
115. *IMR Indian Museum Review, Delhi-7 —do— 
116. Ind. Indica, Bombay : —do— 
117. *Inq. Inquiry, Oslo (Norway) —do— 
118. *INC Indian Numismatic Chronicle, Patna —do— 


119. IPC Indian Philosophy and Culture, Vrindaban —do— : 


120. IPQ International Philosophical Quarterly —-do— 
(U.S.A.) 

121. "IQ Indian Quarterly, Delhi —do— 

122. *]raq Iraq, London —do— 

123. *IR The Islamic Review, England —do— 

124. IS Indian Studies : Past and Present, Calcutta —do— 

125. JA Journal Asiatique, Paris (France) French 


126. *JAHRS Journal of the Andhra Historical Research English 
Society, Rajamundry 


127. JAOS Journal of the American Oriental Society English 
New Haven (U.S.A.). 


128. *JAP Journal of Analytical Psychology, London —do— 


129. *JARS Journal of the Assam Research Society —do— 
Gauhati 


130. JAS Journal of the Asian Studies, Michigan —do— 


(U.S.A.) 
131. . JASB Journal of the Asiatic Society, Bombay —do— 
132. *JASC Journal of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta —do— 


133. *JASK Journal of the Asiatic Studies, Seoul —do— 
(S. Korea) 


134. JASP Journal of the Asiatic Society of Pakistan, English 
Dacca (Pakistan) 


D$. JAU — qourmbuofooAnnemalaicaMnoenseitgn HarawarBi-lingual 
Annamalainagar 


137. 


138. 


145. 


146. 
147. 


148. 


149. 


153. 


154. 


*JBHS 


JBRS 


*JCRAS 


JESHO 


*JGJRI 


*JGRS 


*JHR 
*JHS 
JIAP 


JIBS 


JIH 
*JIMAI 
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Journal of the Bombay Historical Society, 
Bombay 5 


Journal of'the Burma Research Society, 
Rangoon (Burma) 


Journal of the Ceylon Branch of Royal 
Asiatic Society, Colombo 


Journal of the Economic and Social History 
of the Orient, Leiden 


Journal of Ganganath Jha Research Insti-. 


tute, Allahabad 


Journal of the Gujarat Research Society, 
Bombay 


Journal of Historical Research, Ranchi 


Journal of Hellenic Studies, London 


Journal of the Indian Academy of 
Philosophy 


Journal of Indian and Buddhist Studies, 
Tokyo (Japan) 


Journal of Indian History, Trivandrum 


Journal of Indian Museum Association of 
India, Bombay 


*JKer. U Journal of the Kerala University Oriental 


MSS. Library, Trivandrum 


*JKRCOI Journal of the K. R. Cama Oriental Insti- 


JKU 
*JMA 


*JMPIP 


JMSB 


JMVLcc.o Ja babeGoas, UNER So ebike 


tute, Bombay 


English 
Bi-lingual 
English 
ao 
—do— 
Bi-lingual 


English 


no 
Bi-lingual 


English 


.—do— 
Bi-lingual 


English 


Journal of the Karnatak University, Mysore —do— 


Journal of the Music Academy, Madras 


Journal of the Madhya Pradesh Itihasa 
Parisad, Bhopal 


Journal of the Maharaja Sayaji Rao Uni- 
versity of Baroda, Baroda 


Zu Leipzig 


—do— 


doc 


=o: 


Edo 
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155. *JNES Journal of Near Eastern Studies, Illinios  —do— 
- (U.S.A.) 
156. JNSI Journal of Numismatic Society of India, —do— 
Varanasi 
157. JOIB Journal of the Oriental Institute, Baroda —do— 


158. JORM Journal of Oriental Research, Madras English 
1597 *JP Journal of Philosophy, New York English 


160. *JPHS Journal of the Pakistan Historical Society, —do— 
Karachi (Pakistan) 


161. *JPR Journal of Philosophical Review, —do— 
New York (U.S.A.) 


162. *JPS Journal of the Polynesian Society, —do— 
Willington (New Zealand) 


163. *JR Journal of Religion, Chicago English 


164. *JRAI Journal of the Royal Anthropological —do— 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland 
London 


165. *JRAS Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of —do— 
Great Britain and Ireland, London 


166. *JRCAS Journal of Royal Central Asian Society, —do— 
London 


^ 


167. *JSEAH Journal of the South-East Asian History, —do— 
Singapore 


168. *JSS Journal of the Siam Society, Bankok —do— 
(Thailand) 


169. *JTSL Journal of the Tanjore Sarasvati Mahal —do— 
Library, Madras 


170. *JUB Journal of the University of Bombay, —do— 


Bombay 

171. *JUG Journal of the University of Gauhati, —do— 
Gauhati 

172. *JUP. Journal of the University of Poona, —do— 
Poona 


173. *JUPHS : istori i z-do- 
core IRE, Deni edad fistorigal SocigtY war do 


174. 
175. 
176. 
177. 


178. 


179. 
180. 


181. 


182. 
183. 
184. 
185. 
186. 
187. 


188. 
189. 


190. 
191. 


192. 


193. 


194. 


195. 
196. 
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*JWH Journal of the World History, Paris 
JYI Journal of the Yoga Institute, Bombay 
*KHR Karnatak Historical Review, Karnatak 


*KN Kala Nidhi, Varanasi 


*KNASG Koninklijk Neederlandsch Aadrijkskundig 
Genootschap, Amsterdam (Netherlands) 


*KS Kant Studien, Koln (Germany) 


KSDPI  Kratkie Soobshchemya o Dokladakhi 
Polevikh  Issledovaniykh Instituta 
Arkheologii, Moscow 


*KSP Kannada Sahitya Parishat Patrika, 


Banglore 
*LD Light of Dhamma, Rangoon 
*LK Lalit Kala, New Delhi 


*Man Man, London 
Marg Marg, Bombay 
MBh. Maru Bharati, Pilani . 
MBo. Mahabodhi, Calcutta 


*Med. Medha, Raipur 


*MFEA Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, 
Stockholm (Sweden) 


*Mind Mind, Oxford, (England) 
*MI Man in India, Ranchi 


MIOC Memoirs of the Institute for Oriental 
Culture, Tókyo (Japan) 


*MIP Mother India, Pondicherry 


*MMCP Magadh Mahila College Patrika, Patna 
University, Patna 


MR Modern Review, Calcutta 


*MS CCO. vrl RoselvoBtris KNKI Heri wr 


French 
English 
iSdoss 
Hindi 


Bi-lingual 


English 


Russian 


Kannada 


English 
dos 
—do— 
“dose 
Hindi 

English 
Hindi 

English 


dos 
—do— 


—do— 


—do— 


Bi-lingual 


English 


—do— 


197. 
198. 
199. 
200. 
201. 


202. 
203. 
204. 
205. 
206. 
207. 
208. 
209. 
210. 
211. 
212. 


213. 


214. 
215; 
216. 
217. 
218. 


219. 
220. 
221. 


*MSP 
*Mu. 

*Mus. 
Mus.J 
*MUJ 


*MUI 
*MW 
Nat. 
Nav. 
NAA 
NPP 
*NV 
OA 
*OC 
OH 
*OHRJ, 


OLZ 


*Or. 
Orb. 
*Ori. 
*OS 
*OT 
*OW 
PB 


*Per, 
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Marathi Samsodhan Patrika, Bombay 
Museon, Belgique (Belgium) 
Museum, London 

Museum Journal, London 


Marathwada University Journal, 
Aurangabad 


Majalla-I-Ulam-I Islamiya, Aligarh 
Muslim World, Hardfood (U.S.A.) 
Natya, New Delhi 

Navabharata Wai, Bombay 

Narodi Azii Afriki, Moscow 
Nagari Pracarini Patrika, Varanasi 
NVmen, Leiden (Netherlands) 
Oriental Art, London 


Oriental Culture, Tokyo (Japan) 


Our Heritage, Calcutta 


_ Orissa Historical Research Journal, 


Bhuneswar 


Orientalische Literature Zeitung : 
Journal of Oriental Literature, 
German, Leipzig (Germany) 


Orientalia (New Series), Rome 

Orbis, Louvain (Belgium) 

Oriens, Leiden (Netherlands) 
Orientalia Suecana, Uppasala (Sweden) 
Oriental Thought, Poona 

Orient/West, Tokyo (Japan) 
Prabuddha Bharata, Calcutta 


Bi-lingual 
Multi-lingual 
English 

S PES 


Bi-lingual 


Persian 
English 


cuoi 


Russian 
Hindi 
Bi-lingual 
English 
Japanese 
English 


do 


German 
Multi-lingual 
Multi-lingual 
Bi-lingual 
Multi-lingual 
English 
—do— 


—do— 
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Personalist, Los Angeles (U.S.A.) 


di 
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222. PEW Philosophy : East and West, Hawaii —do— 
223. *Pb. Philosophy (Journal of the Royal Institute English 
of Philosophy), London 
| 224. *Phr. Phronesis, Assen (Netherlands) —do— 
| 225. Ph.Q Philosophical Quarterly 
226. *PIM Prace I Materialy, Lodzi (Poland) Polish 
227. * PK Prabuddha Karnataka, Mysore Kannada 
228. PO Poona Orientalist, Poona English 
229. PP Parishad Patrika, Patna Hindi 
230. *PPO Past and Present, Oxford English 
231 po Pakistan Quarterly, Karachi —do— 
| 232. Pra. Prajna, Banaras Bi-lingual 
| Aaya ARR Philosophical Review, New York English 
234. *PRef. Philosophia Reformata, Kampen, Multi-liugual 
(Netherlands) 
2395 Reis Purana, Varanasi Bi-lingual 
236. PUJ Patna University Journal, Patna . English . 
j 237. *QJMS Quarterly Journal of Mythic Society, —do— 
l Bangalore $ 
, 238. *QRHS Quarterly Review of Historical Studies, —do— 
Calcutta 
239. *Que. Quest, Bombay English 
240. *RAA Revue D’ Assyriologie, et D'Archeologie, French 
Oriental, Paris (France) 
241. *RArc.. Reveue Archaeologique, Paris —do— 
242. *RD Religious Digest, Talangana, Ceylon English 
243. *RDDO Repertoire D’ art et D? archeologie French 
Paris (France) 
| 244. *RCAJ Royal Central Asian Journal, London. English 
| 245. *RFL CC-0. Rene dg 8,26 mete A ODE nie Persian 


(Iran) 


o 
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246. *RDO Rivista Degli Studi Orientali, Rome Bi-lingual c 
(Italy) | 
247. *RHR Revue dl’ Historie des Religions, Paris French | 
248. *RIB Research Information Bulletin, Delhi English | 
249. RJPS Research Journal of Philosophy and —do— 
Social Sciences, Meerut 
250. *RK Rehnema-ye Ketab, Tehran (Iran) Persian 
25]. *RL Roop Lekha, New Delhi English 
252. *RM Review of Metaphysics, New Haven English 
253. Sa. Sacculum 
254. Sam. Samskriti, New Delhi Hindi 
255. *Sams. Samsodhak, Dhulia (India) Marathi 
256. *SA Sovietskaya Archaeologiya, Moscow Russian 
257. *SAA Societ Anthropology and Archaeology, English 
New York 
258. *SE Sovietskaya Ethnografia, Moscow Russian 
259. *SIJ Sino-Indian Journal, Calcutta English 
260. *SK Self Knowledge, London —do— 
261. *SMJ Sarawak Museum Journal, Sarwak —do— 
262. Sod. Fat. Sodha Patrika, Udaipur Hindi 
263. *SP Sahitya Patrika, Dacca (Pakistan) Bengali 
264. SPP Sarada Pitha Pradipa, Dwarka English 
265. *SPr. Sanskrit Pratibha, New Delhi Sanskrit 
266. SS Sanskrit Sushama, Varanasi —do— 
267. *SSoc. Soviet Sociology, New York English 
268. *SSP. Sanskrit Sahitya Parishad, Calcutta Sanskrit | 
269. *Suk. Sukhen, Tehran (Iran) Persian | 
270. *Syn. Synthese, Dordrecht (Holland) English 
271. *Syr. Syria, Paris (France) French 


272. *SWJA South Western Journal of Anthropology, English 


co-o Nei Maxie. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
apy, We Tamil Culture, Madras —do— 
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» 274. TH Thquafatul-Hindi (Indian Culture), Arabic 
New Delhi E 
275. Theo. Theosophist, Madras English 
276. *Thom. Thomist, Washington —do— 
217. Ip: Tripathaga, Lucknow Hindi 
278. UA United Asia, Bombay English 
279. UB Uttara Bharati, Agra Hindi 
280. Va. Varada, Bisau, Rajasthan —do— 
281. *VA Visvabharati Annals, Calcutta English 
282. VBQ Visvabharati Quarterly, Calcutta —do— 
283. *Vid. Vidya, Ahmedabad Bi-lingual 
| 284. *Vik.J Vikram Journal, Ujjain —do— 
285. VIJ Vishveshvaranand Indological Journal, English 
Hoshiarpur 
286. VJ Visva Jyoti, Hoshiarpur Hindi 
287. VK Vedanta Kesari, Madras ^ English 
288. *VVRB Vallabh Vidyanagar Research Bulletin, Bi-lingual 
Bombay A 
289. *VW Vedanta and the West, Hollywood (U.S.A) English 
290. WB World Buddhism, Colombo (Ceylon) English 


291. *WZKSO Wiener Zeitschrift fur die kunde Sud-Und German 
Ostasiens und Archiv fur Indische Philoso- 
phie, West Germany 


292. *YBRASC Year Book of the Royal Asiatic Society English 
Bengal, Calcutta 


293. ZDMG Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandis- German 
chen Gesellschaft, Wiesbaden (Germany) 


294. *ZE Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie, Braunschweig  —do— 
(Germany) 


295. *ZSAK Zeitschrif fur Schweizersiche Archaologie German 
COPY Retin gres fewtkublaedr(SWe)len Liiad)war 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


The Editors have the pleasure to offer the third issue (Vol. II Part 2) 
of Digest of Indological Studies to the scholars and students concerned 
with this branch of knowledge. The two issues of the Digest, published so 
far, have been very well received in the Indological world, and scholars of 
great eminence have unequivocally lent their good wishes and promised 
their cooperation to it. There has been a general feeling that this publica- 
tion js meeting a long-felt need in the world of research. Recently, the 
President of the All India Oriental Conference has warmly welcomed the 
idea of publishing this Digest and expressed a very high opinion about it. 
The extract from his address is published separately. This flood of good 
wishes, blessings and appreciations has immensely emboldened us in our 
endeavour to make the Digest as useful and comprehensive as possible. 
We hope that our effort towards the improvement of the quality and 
standard of the Digest will continue in an ever-increasing measure. 


In the present issue of the Digest 295 journals have been consulted. 
The number of articles abridged from them is 457. These articles are 
in 12 languages. While editing the first two issues, we felt greatly handi- 
capped for want of suitable arrangement for getting Japanese materials 
abstracted. "That is why in the first issue we could publish abstract of only 
one article from tke Japanese language, but this time we have been 
able to secure the assistance of Shri R. Tokuoka, Professor of 
Japanese in the Nava Nalanda Mahavihara. He has been kind enough to 
abridge for us’ 23 articles from the Japanese language. So weare happy 
to publish these abstracts and bring the contributions of Japanese scholars 
within the ken of the Indologists not conversant with that language. 
We hope we shall be able to publish abstracts of more articles in the 
Japanese language as wellas other languages, not utilised so far, in the 
subsequent issues. 


Our thanks are due to all the workers in the field of Indology for 
their warm Support and cooperation. 


EDITORS 
DIGEST OF INDOLOGICAL STUDIES, 
KURUKSHETRA UNIVERSITY, 
KURUKSHETRA. 


^ 
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MESSAGES 
OPINIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 


Dr. V. S. Agrawala, Professor, College of Indologv, Banaras Hindu 
University, Varanasi : 


Presiding over the 22nd All India Oriental Conference at Gauhati, Dr. 
V. S. Agrawala referred to the Digest in his address as follows : 


I should note with gratitude the publication of ‘Pract’ which is a digest 
of Indological researeh from Kurukshetra University initiated so well by 
Dr. Dharmendra Nath Shastri and Dr. Buddha Prakasha. In the first two 
volumes published so far not only the publications are indexed but gists of 
papers are also extracted to the benefit of research-workers. It has also 
taken notice of the research work being done at the Oriental Institutes in 
foreign countries. 


In a letter to us, he gave the following opinion about the Digest :— 


I am very much pleased and impressed with the range of your efforts 
and the quality of the Digest. I expect that during the next five years, 
the Digest will have attained a standard as will become an essential treat 
for all Indological scholars. It even now has the perfume of a book. None 
will be able to do without it. - 


Dr. S. Bhattacharya, Deputy Secretary, University Granfs Commission, 
Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, New Delhi-1 : X 


The Publication contains important research material and is sure to 
have a permanent place in our Indological Studies. 


Dr. Juan Roger Riviere, Professor of Indology, Madrid University 
Serrano 117, Madrid-6 : 


This bibliographical review of journals and articles on Indology is 
very interesting, and it is a very well made collection of abstracts, for 
which I congratulate you. The information collected and published in this 
Digest is highly welcomed and will be of a good use to Indologists. 


Dr. A. H. Dani, Chairman, Department of Archaeology, University of 
Peshawar, Peshawar : 


After a carsanjglanperavenáheupagesi ediétenDigeskal find that it is a 
very useful collection for all those who are interested in Indology. 
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Particularly I have found it very helpful as T am almost cut off from the 
persons engaged in such Studies. | 


MU 


Prof. K. D. Bajpai, Head of the Department of Ancient Indian History, a 
Culture & Archaeology, University of Sagar, Sagar : í 


I have found it extremely valuable and congratulate you for bringing 
out this number which is definitely an improvement on the previous 


number. 
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I ARCH/EOLOGY 


Banerji, Adris 
ARCHAOLOGICAL HISTORY OF MEWAR-—II (C. 301 A.D. TO 
C. 650 A. D.) 3 2 


According to Tamhane, the soils of Rajasthan are divided into 
two groups by the Aravallis—North-West and South-East, the former 
being almost sandy and unproductive and the latter comparatively fertile. 
A. Ghosh’s surveys show that Harappan culture existed in the millenniums 
before the birth of Christ in a peripheral region of Rajasthan. Mewar had 
passed through Painted Grey Ware (c. 1100-800 B. C.) and Black and Red 
Ware cultures followed by that of the historic period (c. 600 B. C. to 
600 A. D.). Rajasthan had flourishing urban culture centres like Madhya- 
mikà. But by c. 300 A.D., the area had become inhospitable. One of the 
causes for the growth of Rajasthan desert is deforestation and desolation 
caused by wars. 


The Choti-Sàdri (Bhramara-Mata) inscription (c. 490-91 A. D.) men- 
tions a Gauda Ksatriya family named Manavayani as ruling over S.-E. 
portion of Mewar. 


In the Gupta period, the importance of Central India was increasing. 
The centre of gravity shifted from Pataliputra to „Ujjain and subse- 
quently to Kanauj. The next empire was that of Harsa, which consisted of 
E. Panjab, Delhi, U. P., North and South Bihar and possibly West Bengal. 
Like Yas$odharman, Harsa blazed like a meteor and disappeared. This led 
to India's disintegration. 


—JOIB Vol. XIII No. 1, September 1963, pp. 59-68 


Castaldi, Editta 
ITALIAN ARCHAOLOGICAL MISSION IN AFGHANISTAN. PRE- 
LIMINARY REPORT ON THE RESEARCHES AT HAZĀR SUM 
(CAMENG ANS) 


The author has described the results of excavations at Hazar 
Sum (Samangan in Afghanistan). Human figures appear there under 
numerous forms. Among them the tree-shaped man or the pine-man with 
three branches is most prominent. On the walls of the caves, one 
finds the T-motif and the anchor-shaped motif. This represents extreme 
stylization. Animal figures are also stylized. The animals pertain to 
a pastoral world and represent scenes of everyday life. Radiating circles, 
wheel figurations or solar symbols : also appear there. The figures of Hazar 


Sum are similar to those of Pasargadae in Iran. 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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18 PRACI 


Dani, Ahmad Hasan 
SANGHAO CAVE EXCAVATION 


The name Sanghao is derived from the old Sanskrit word Semgha, i 
meaning a (Buddhist) monastery and obviously implies many ruins of 
the Buddhist period spread over in the Sanghao valley. 


Five main periods have been distinguished in the excavation there, 
which the author has described in detail. Of these, period IV shows late 
historical material referable to 200 B.C.—200 A.D. 


About three miles to the south of the Parkho Darra cave is | 
the village of Baluzai over which stands the famous Buddhist cave f 
of Kashmir-smast. | 


It is the upper clacton industry with which the Indian Middle 
Stone Age materials can be related. This industry is now known to : 
have had a wide circulation in West Pakistan and had a direct link with the 
Stone Age sequence of Western Asia. It is from that very source 
that the Indian Middle Stone Age has to be derived through Pakistan. 


—APak. Vol. I, 1964, pp. 1-50 


Datta, Kalidas 
SOME EARLY ARCH/EOLOGICAL FINDS OF THE SUNDARBAN 


A large number of buildings, temples, images of the Hindu, Jain and 
Buddhist gods, inscriptions, etc., of the past ages have come to light in the 
Sundarban. Harirarainpur, a village on the Hooghly river, is yielding 
hundreds of antiquities. The finds comprise two terracotta and one 
clay statuettes, four clay charms, two bone arrow-heads and twelve 
stone tools. ^ | 


Of the two terracotta statuettes, one represents a dancing girl 
and the other a head only, showing bird-like face with a prominent 
beak and two oblong ears. The clay statuette is a model of a seated 
pig, which may be a totem for votive offering. The dotted lines on the 
charms may be spells or incantations. The two arrow-heads appear 
to be manufactured from the bones of the birds. The twelve stone 
tools are made of many kinds of rocks. Their varied forms are indica- 
tive of different purposes. They seem to be the handicrafts of some 
aboriginal people of neolithic culture. 


—MR Vol. CXIV No. 1, July 1963, pp. 39-44 
Deo, S. B. È : 
THE POTTER'S TECHNIQUE IN PROTO-HISTORIC AHAR 


Ahar is a suburb of Udaipur in Rajasthan. The excavations there 
have unearthed a fair bulk of material suggesting that the earliest settlements 


were as old as 2000 B. Gyasdothabthe.peaplecof- thategipp. belonged to the 
‘Copper Age’ rather than to the ‘Chalcolithic’ period. 1 
Sa di a." Bos, i NU LE T! 
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The majority of the Ahar pottery was made of clay mixed with 
hey, fine sand and possibly ash and sometimes husk. Pure clay was 
used in quality ware only. 


The Ahar potter used the hand or the wheel or both. He knew a skil- 
ful device of firing. The red ware suggests a greater adoption of the 
open kiln than the closed one. 


The pottery displays a large variety in shape and size. There is 
also a unique exuberance of ornamentation in it. Most of the decorations 
comprise geometrical patterns. Painting was probably executed with some 
sort of a brush or bamboo splinter with a pointed tip. 


—BDCRI Vol. XXII, 1961-62, issued 1963, pp. 105-11 


Durrani, Farzand Ali 
STONE VASES AS EVIDENCE OF CONNECTION BETWEEN 
MESOPOTAMIA AND THE INDUS VALLEY 


In the catalogue of extant stone vases the author has included 
the following : 


(1) A cylindrical vase (British Museum 2887) of dark-green steatite, 
10 cm. in height, found in the Khafajah Diyalah region, which may belong 
to an ED JI-III period. 


Frankfort asserts that the stone of this quality was rarely used in 
Mesopotamia before the ED period and writes that the humped ox, perhaps 
an Indian breed, is foreign to Mesopotamia. Mallowan maintains that the 
figure depicted on the vase is a male which is not typically Meso- 
potamian. He considers the whole as Indian in character. The bull 
strongly resembles the one depicted on the Indian seals. 


(2) Two fragments of a stone vase of green steatite assigned to ED 
II-III. One of the fragments shows a humped bull of Indian origin, which 
is shown in the same fashion, with a manger in front, on Indian seals. 
It suggests strong evidence for contacts between the Indus Valley and 
Mesopotamia in the early dynastic period. The fragments were found 
in Tell-Agrab Diyalah region. 


'(3) A cylindrical vase found in Mavi, made of grey-bluish steatite, 
not later than ED III period. In one of the decorating panels of the vase 
there is a kneeling figure, apparently female, and a second larger one in the 
background behind her. Many features of this vase are as good as 
Indian. 

While all the specimens from the Indus Valley and Baluchistan 
are made with four compartments, no compartmented vessel is known out- 
side the Indo-Pakistan borders. 


A small compartmented cylindrical vase, circular in shape, is exhibited 


in the Central Asian Museum, Delhi. 
In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwa 


—APak. Vol. I, 1964, pp. 51-96 
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Gimbutas-Marija 
THE INDO-EUROPEANS: ARCHAOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 


The author analyses the views of P. Bosch-Gimpera expressed in 
his book Les Indo-Europeens, problemes archéologiques that the Indo- 
Europeans had their home in Mesolithic Europe and gave birth to Danubian 
cultures in the 5th millennium B.C. and that starting from there they 
reached the Near East, Iran and India... He has shown that there were 
three culture-zones in Eurasia in ancient times : 


(1) The North Pontic or Mariupol culture in eastern Ukraine in 
the basins of the lower Dnieper, Don and Donets Rivers and 
in the Crimea, known now from about 150 sites. 


(2) Transcaucasian copper age culture between the Caucasus ranged in 
the north, Lake Van and the upper reaches of the Euphrates 
in the south. Eastern Anatolia in the west and upper Araxas in 
the east. 


(3) The Kurgan culture in the Eurasian steppes from the lower 
Volga to the upper Yenisei. 


He identifies the last with the Indo-European culture. Three to four 
chronological phases of this Kurgan culture within the span of the 
third millennium have been established by now. In the second half of the 
third millennium, the bearers of the Kurgan culture expanded into 
the North Pontic Area, Anatolia, the Aegean, the Balkans, Central Europe, 
North-Western Europe, the East Baltic Area and Central Russia and 
brought destruction ‘to the old European Neolithic and Chalcolithic cultures 
and to the early bronze Aegean and Western Anatolian cultures. The 
invasion most likely occurred from the steppes in the lower Volga basin and 
beyond the Caspian, in the period between 2400 and 2200 B.C. The 
presence of separate Indo-European groups or languages in the early 
second millennium B.C. speaks of the existence of separate tribal units and 
dialects or languages. This shows that the Kurgan people who moved 
westward and southward from the Eurasian .steppes, were already 
divided into many tribes that spoke various dialects. -The Kurgan group in 
the northern Caucasus may have been parents of the Cimmerians, 
Hittites and possibly the Kassites and Hyksos. The diffusion of the Indo- 
Iranians to Persia and to India before or after the middle of the 
second millennium B. C. seems to be connected with that of the bronze age 
Andronovo bloc, east and north of the Caspian and the Sea of Aral. Its off- 
shoot, called Tazabag'jab, shows a constant expansion southward and east- 
ward around 15th-14th century B.C. In Europe a number of new 
cultural groups of Kurgan origin arose soon after the beginning of the 
second millennium B. C. RO 


Thus the author concludes that the Indo-Europeans reached Europe 


from Asia. CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
et 7 —AAn, Vol, 65 No. 4, August 1963, pp. 815-37 
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AN ANALYTICAL’ STUDY" OE-NÁVDATOLI BEADS 
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Bead-making in India was one of the most ancient arts. adf € 


formed a part of the personal ornaments of the chalcolithic people of 
Navdatoli. Strings of beads were also used by the people of the Indus 
Valley. This article gives the result of chemical analysis of eighteen glazed 
and nine unglazed beads found along with chalcolithic material remains in 
an excavation conducted during the years 1957 and 1958 at Navdatoli and 
a brief description of the processing followed in the manufacture of these 
beads. 


The glazed beads were coloured. The three main core materials used 
for glazing were stone (usually quartz), steatite and clay. Production of a 
glaze by the fusion of silica (quartz) requires a temperature of over 1700°C., 
a proposition well-nigh beyond the rudimentary resources of a chalcolithic 
people. But it is interesting to note that the chalcolithic people of Navda- 
toli had learnt by experience that a useful glaze could be produced at the 
convenient temperature of 780°C. by mixing powdered quartz with an alka- 
line material, which could have been the natural efflorescent, variously 
known in India as sajji matti, reh, khari, etc. 


The unglazed beads were all dirty white. They were manufactured 
from heating the steatite mineral. 


—JOIB Vol. XIII No. 1, September 1963, pp. 69-72 


Husain, Shahanara 
THE TERRACOTTA PLAQUES FROM PAHARPUR . 


The excavations at Paharpur in the Rajshahi district of East Pakistan 
have led to the discovery of Dharmapala Vihara of Somapur and a temple 
of Tara. 


Of the archaeological finds there, the most important are the ter- 
racotta plaques. Treating a variety of themes and moods, they depict men, 
women and children, the Buddhist and Brahmanical pantheon, the demi- 
gods like Gandharvas, Nagas and Vidyadharas in various postures and 
costumes as well as the flora and fauna of Bengal. There are several 
scenes from the Raémdyana and the Krsna legend. Some of the plaques 
show architectural representations like those of stupas and temples. 


The plaques are made of fully dressed clay baked to various shades of 
ochre and most of them are not later than the later half of the 8th century 
A.D. They are an important source of social and religious history of 


Bengal during the Pala period. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
—JASP Vol. VIII No. 2, December 1963, pp. 5-12 
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Khan, F. A. 
MAINAMATI 


Five miles to the west of Comilla town in what was once called 
Samatata region is Mainamati-Lalmai Ridge full of archeological sites. At 
Mainamati three sites were selected for excavation : (1) Salban Vihara, 
(2) Kotila Mura and (3) Charpatra Mura. Salban Vihara contains the 
remains of a large Buddhist monastery, originally built by the last Deva 
ruler Sri Bhavadeva in the last part of the 7th or the beginning of the 8th 
century. It is a monumental edifice with 550 ft. long sides, containing 
a total of 115 cells, arranged formally round a central shrine. The early 
period shrine was built on a stupendous scale. Ringed by an embellished 
plinth with pointing angles and recessed corners, it resembles in plan a 
Greek cross with chapels built in the projecting arms facing the cardinal 
points. This type of cruciform structure resembles in no way the tradi- 
tional stūpa architecture of the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent, but has close 
parallels to the architectural style existing at Kalasan in Central Java and 
at Pagan in Burma. It may be assumed that this style reached South-East 
Asia from East Bengal. At Kotila Mura, 3 miles to the north of ‘Salban 
Vihara, the lay-out of three principal sfüpas in the traditional style has 
come to light and at Charpatra Mura, a mile and a half to the north-west of 
Kotila Mura, the remains of a rectangular shrine 105' x 55' have been found. 


Among the finds from Mainamati, a hoard of three gold coins and six 
gold ear-rings and two hoards of 224 silver coins, two bronze relic caskets 
and a number of bronze images of Buddhist deities, carved bricks, terracotta 
plaques, sculptures, pots and pot-sherds are noteworthy. But of great im- 
portance are-two copper plates from Salban Vihara and four from 
Charpatra Mura. 


The copper plates from Salban Vihara have revealed a new Buddhist 
dynasty, the Devas, who succeeded the Khadgas. Tt consisted of four kings; 
Sri Santi Deva, his son Sri Vira Deva, his son Sri Ananda Deva and his 
son $ri Bhava Deva. They can be assigned to a period between the last 
part of the 7th and the middle of the 8th centuries A.D. : 


Two plates from Charpatra Mura belong to Sri Ladha Candra Deva 
and the third was issued by his son and successor Sri Govinda Chandra 
Deva. Recently a copper plate of Sri Kalyana Candra Deva of this dynasty 
has been discovered from Dacca. They enable us to reconstruct the 
Candra dynasty as follows ; Pürnacandra, Suvarnacandra, Trailokyacandra, 
Sricandra, Kalyanacandra, Ladhacandra and Govindacandra. They ruled 
from 900 A.D. to 1050 A. D. after the Devas. Trailokyacandra defeated 


the Gauda king, obviously of the Pala dynasty; Sricandra and Kalyàna- 


candra gained still greater successes against. t the Palas and the kings of 
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Sricandra in Gauda were Prthvipila and Gopala. Ladhacandra even 
undertook a pilgrimage to Banaras. 


The fourth copper plate from Charpatra Mura belongs to a local 
Hindu ruler of the Vaisnava sect, namely, Sri Viradhara Deva. On 
palaographical grounds this plate could be assigned to a date between 12th 
and 13th centuries A.D. 


—PQ Vol. XI No. 4, Summer 1963, pp. 18-27 


Misra, V. N. and Nagar, Malati 
TWO STONE AGE SITES ON THE RIVER CHAMBAL, RAJASTHAN 


The authors explored the Chambal at Kota and Rawatbhata 
and collected valuable material belonging to Lower Palzolithic, Middle 
Paleolithic and Mesolithic Ages. This comprises mainly tools and 
implements of different types and techniques which the authors have 
analysed in detail. 


—BDCRI Vol. XXII, 1961-62, issued 1963, pp. 156-69 


Neogi, Haran Chandra 
ARCHAOLOGY AND INDIAN HISTORY 


Indian Archeology is divided into three artificial groups: (1) Art, 
(2) Epigraphy and (3) Numismatics. India is abundantly rich in 
archeological materials and archeology occupies the most important 
position in regard to the reconstruction of the history of India. 


Archeologists of India and Pakistan have made brilliant discoveries 
since the partition of the country, but one defect of Indiafi Archeology 
is its isolation from the neighbouring countries. 


The principle that every bit of material should be examined 
from political, economic, social and religious view-points is not followed in 
India. Archzologists bridge the life of the past and the present. This is 
not done in India; and the progress of archeology in different states 
of India is so uneven that some states are lagging behind. For want of 
archeological discoveries, e. g., the history of Assam remains as shadowy 
as before. No systematic attempt has been made to study alien elements of 
Indian culture carried through Assam. 


—AQG Vol. III No. 4, pp. 6-10 - 


Pant, P. C. 
SOME LITHIC-TOOL INDUSTRIES OF BANDA 


The pre-historic sites at Banda in the easternmost part of Bundelkhand 
in U.P. are ofC&tftde PypiePon(di). GusskubitangtedolsatitheHeritsrabanks, (2) those 
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on the flat hill tops and (3) those in the vicinity of hills. There is a thick y 
deposit of alluvium on the banks of the rivers, but the tools are discovered 
from the loose gravel, stretched by the rivers on their banks. The only site 
of the second category is the flat top of a hill which is not very high. 
The pre-historic man must have preferred this place for its position 
of vantage. Another place of the pre-historic man’s choice is the slope or 
raised ground near hills. All the four sites located, by the party are 
factory sites belonging to Middle and Late Stone Ages. These sites 
must have been chosen on account of the availability of material for 
manufacturing tools as well as of the proximity of water. 


Implements belonging to Early Stone Age have been picked 
up from the periphery of a small pond, which is surrounded by tiny hills on 
a plain ground in the foreground of the Ramacandra Hill. This seems 
to bea factory site. Out of several specimens, discovered at this site, 
twenty are genuine tools. The chief material of the industry is a 
basic rock epidiorite. The tools are made of pebbles, cores and flakes. 
The majority of. implements are in a state of good preservation. 


These implements may be classified into four major types: 
A. Handaxe, B. Cleaver, C. Chopper, D. Flake. Each of these types 
has many sub-types. The handaxes have five sub-types. There is only one 
V-shaped. cleaver in this collection. That too seems to be unfinished. 
The choppers have three sub-types : one is made of a pebble, another of a 
core, and yet another of a flake. The flakes have two sub-types. There is 
also a tool that couid be used.as piercer. The industry is crude and may 
be put in the beginning of the Early Stone Age. 


The valiey lying between: Siddhapur and Banke Siddha is an open 
station of Middle Stone Age and lies between two ndlds. This too was a 
factory site. — A flint side scraper, roughly triangular in shape, was picked 
up from the gravel bed of one of the nālās. Besides this, scrapers, end 
scrapers, burin like tools; chopper like tools, blades and cores, divisible 
into many sub-types, have also been found. 


Twenty-nine implements, four of Early Stone Age and the rest of 
Middle Stone Age, were discovered in a Stone Age site on the banks of the 
rver Ken in Durendi village. They may be divided into the following 
classes : : 


A. Handaxe, B. Chopper, C. Core, D. Burin-cum-scraper, 
E. Side Scraper, F. Tool with point and G. Blade, all with 
sub-types. 


Some implements were picked up from the loose gravel in a Middle | 
Stone Age site on the confluence of t e Baghaina d the Ranj near Barahha. | 


Ls CG-O. In Public D , Hari ‘ 
In this industry the true Levalfoisian element is found. Two choppers that 
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were found are different from the other tools. The following types are 
classified : 


A. Parallel Sided Flake, B. Lunate (?), C. Side Scraper, D. End 
Scraper, E. Burin, F. Tool with point, G. Flake and H. Core. 


Nineteen Middle Stone Age implements were discovered from the 
gravel bed of the Paisuni river, near Bankat. 


A small microlithic site at Shahpatan, where waste chips were found 
on the surface, was probably a factory site. 


Another open station of microlithic factory site was discovered at 
Siddhapur, Bambhia and Lodhwara. . 


Most of the implements fall in the category of polished stone axe 
with pointed butt. They are made of basalt, epidiorite and dolerite. They 
must have been hafted in wooden handle and used as axes. The small 
implements must have been used for scraping only. 


—Bha. Vol. VII Pts. 1-2, 1963-64, pp. 114-42 


Sankalia, H. D. 
ARCHÆOLOGY AND TRADITION 


The author believes that tradition is an important source for the study 
of a past culture. The idea of an ancient site or object is obtained by the 
study of tradition. Archæology helps us to visualize the past. Thus the 
two are complementary to each other. First, in Eürope Greek history 
was known up to about 1000 B.C., but when H. Schliemann worked on the 
basis of traditions and on the work of Home, he was able to dig out the 
cultures, which were even older than the Greek Trojan culture. The same 
was the case with Iraq or Mesopotamia. This country has two types of 
tradition : The first an account by an historiographer Berossus and the 
second in the form of the Account Tablets. But these are not quite belie- 
vable. The evidences of contemporary legends are now substantiated partly 
or wholly by excavations. 


Egypt has preserved some types of stories. The writing in Egypt 
goes back to about 3000 B. C. The traditions available there were for the 
first time collected by Ptolemy Philadelphos and were translated into Greek. 
The lists of the Dynasties collected by the archeologists are surprisingly 
accurate. 


As regards Palestine, the archeological history or sequence of many 
sites has proved to be in the fullest accord with the identifications preserved 
in the Bible and Josephus. Archeology has amply proved that the Hebrews 
were Semites, who originally had settled in Mesopotamia and then migrated 
to Palestine. cdt9has;alsocbeen, shown that s Indo-Aryan way of worship 

0. ; íl 
existed in Palestine and the region ‘around, a sour 1500 Be. 
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In America, there was a traditional story of the sacred well, which 
was used for human sacrifices by the Mayans. When on this basis the well 
was dug, human skeletons were brought along with golden ornaments. This 
has shown the Mayan’s contact with Egypt and India via South-East Asia. 


— 


In India, the traditions are collected in the Puranas, the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata. They contain an account of the world. The foreign 
writers, who visited India in different times, have also provided us with 
traditional account. The Greek accounts about the Andhra cities have been 
proved to be true by recent excavations. A large number of Buddhist sites 
have been located on the basis of the accounts available from the Chinese 
sources. 


In the efforts to discover India’s past, its own traditional accounts, viz., 
the Puranas and the Epics and even the ‘local site accounts’ (sthala- - 
mahdatinyas) have almost completely been neglected. These were regarded 
as pure myths, no doubt, due to deep-rooted prejudice. 


Now fresh efforts are being made. It is being revealed that the 
Chalcolithic people of Gujarat, Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan 
were associated with the Yadavas of the Puranas and that the Grey 
ware culture of Northern India was associated with the Aryans. A 
few sites connected with the Mahabharata war have been excavated and the 
results are encouraging. Similar attempts should be made to explore 
the sites associated with the Ramdyana. 


The aim of extavations should be to tackle the anthropo-economic 
problems or the problems of the movements of the peoples and their 
civilizations in a broad sense. 


—Ind. Vol. I No. 1, March 1964, pp. 3-18 


William Willetts 
ARCHAOLOGICAL PROGRESS IN SOUTH INDIA 


The author has described some pieces displayed in an exhibition 
staged in the centenary hall of the Government Museum, Madras on 
the occasion of the Silver Jubilee Celebration of the Archeological Society 
of South India. In particular, he has described two images recently 
found at Tiruvenkadu: (1) Candike$vara and (2) Ardhanari$vara. The 
latter piece is a remarkable synthesis of the limpid femininity of the 
left side of the body and the robust masculinity of the right side, 
the finest South Indian bronze so far known. It was made during 
the reign of Cola kings Rajaraja I and Rajadhiraja I in the first half 
of the llth century A.D. It was mentioned in an inscription of the 
29th year of Rajadhiraja, about 1045 A.D. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurk Kango RoE o-afdv4963, pp. 199-201 
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Agrawala, R. C. 


AMARAKA JI KA AJNATA SIVALAYA (THE UNKNOWN SIVA 
TEMPLE OF AMARAKA JI) 


The dome of this temple is supported by twelve square columns. 
The kicaka forms sculptured on the pillars of the sabhamandapa are 
very rare. Short inscriptions, relating to the 17th century local siitradhara, 
were probably made at a time when this temple was renovated. 


The sabhamandapa, adorned with various kicaka forms, offers wonder- 
ful material for study of architecture. This temple is really an impor- 
tant work of mediaeval Mewar art. 


—MBh. Vol. XI No. 4, January 1964, pp. 50-52 


Agrawala, R. C. 
EARLY MEDIZVAL CHAPELS AT MENAL, RAJASTHAN 


The medieval Siva Temple at Menàl in Mewar is important for the 
study of Cauhàna architecture. Out of the three chapels therein, Nos. 1 and 
3 are of great importance and bear a great affinity to the architecture 
at Osian, Roda, etc. In fact, the existing chapels are the only relics 
of local temple architecture at present. Each chaptl, having a height 
of 15 to 20 feet and a Sikhara, has pillars presenting vase and foliage 
design. 


e 


The door-frames present Ganga and Yamuna on their vahanas. 
In the centre of the lintel appears Visnu on Garuda. The depiction 
of Kirti-mukha, creeper motif and amorous figures on the exterior 
left are worth noticing. The principal back niche preserves a beautiful 
image of Siva, in tandava-dance. Half-lotuses surmounted by the 'vase 
and foliage’ designs on both the sides of the niche as at Abaneri, Osian, etc., 
enhance its beauty. 


The exterior niche of chapel No. 3 presents a beautiful representa- 
tion of ardhanári$vara. The upper left hand carries a mirror, as the 
upper right hand carries a trident. The lower hands are mutilated. 
The Sthünaka-mütrkà in chapel No. 3 is more interesting. The upper 
portion of the image depicts navagrahas, the goddess standing on an 
‘iguana’ (godhá) and a lion on both the sides. This presents the Gauri 
aspect of Parvati in the medieval art of Mewar as at Bhinmal, 
Kalyanapura, etc. 


pP Wl Sg Ran Guus Kanga nlactiore denier 1963, pp. 43-44 
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Agrawala, R. C. l 
ISAVALA KA AJNATA VISNU MANDIRA (THE UNKNOWN VISNU `^ 
TEMPLE OF ISAVALA ) 


This is a detailed description of the Visnu temple first discovered by 
the author a few years ago. Engraved on a wall of this temple there is a 
seven-line inscription of Vikrama Samvat 1161, in which the name of the 
god is mentioned as Vohighasvami(?). Just near this temple, a small 
inscription of V.S. 1164 is discovered at Ghāsā. Near the inscription of 
V.S. 1161 there is engraved a two-line inscription of the time of Maharana 
Mathanasimha of Mewar. 


From the iconological point of view, the icons of this temple provide a 
fine source material for the study of the art of the Guhila period. The 
images of the Matrkas in this temple are of great value. 


—Sod. Pat. Vol. XIV No. 3, July 1963, pp. 195-98 


Agrawala, R. C. 
MEWAR KA EKA AJNATA SURYA MANDIRA (AN UNKNOWN 
SUN TEMPLE OF MEWAR) 


This temple is situated in front of the village Tüsa at some distance 
from Udaipur. It was built in the 11th or 12th century. But the portion 
from above the roof of the garbhagrha appears to have been constructed 
later on. In all likelihood, this temple was raised up on a pre-mediaeval site. 


The noticeable features of this temple are the mahdmandapa and the 
garbhagrha housing a sun image. Different parts of the temple are adorned 
with sculptural pieces. 


—Sod. Pat. Vol. XIV No. 2, April 1963, pp. 131-34 


Agrawala, R. C. 

PASCIMI RAJASTHAN KE KUCHA PRARAMBHIKA SMRTI 
STAMBHA (SOME MEMORIAL PILLARS OF WESTERN 
RAJASTHAN ) 


From the 7th century A.D., the small pillars referring to the sati of 
women began to be found in Western Rajasthan. Such pillars, bearing 
dates 743, 745 and 827 in the Vikrama era, are found at Chotikhata in 
the Nagore district. 


In course of time, these pillars came to be called Devali. Many 
Devalis are found at Ghatiala, Osian, Ustaran and Bilàdà in the Jodhpur’ 
region and Khidasara, Kolayata, etc., in the Bikaner region. 


k CC-O.. ic Domain, G on, Haridwar - 
made in Western Rajasthan to act as victory pulars. 
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In the Pratihára period, rectangular. URS of the, form of a man were 
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Some sati pillars of the Cauhana period have been found at Jahajpur 
in Mewar and Anvalada and Lahori. 


x Among the Rajputs, the worship of foot-prints of the Paliya was also 
prevalent. 


The memorial pillars, mentioned above, throw light on the nomen- 
clature and language of that period. 


— Va. Vol. VI No. 2, April 1963, pp. 68-79 


Agrawala, R. C. 
RAJASTHAN KE KATIPAYA PRACINA SAROVARA TATHA VAPI 
(SOME ANCIENT TANKS AND LAKES OF RAJASTHAN) 


In an inscription of 684 A. D. from Nagar in the Jaipur region, there 
is a reference to the construction of a well by an expert architect. Likewise, 
an epigraph dated 685 A.D. mentions the digging of a L-shaped tank 
in front of the railway station of Mandor, five miles from Jodhpur. 


During the Pratihàra period, many big lakes were dug at Osian 
and Abaneri. In the Kumbhala Prasasti of the time of Kumbha, there is 
an account of the construction of the Citrangada tank at Chittor by 
the Moriya king Citrangada. 


Of the Guhila period, there is an important tank at Gangobheva near 
the Ahada village. Many important tanks like Visalsar and Anasagar were 
built during the rule of the Cauhànas. The reign of Kumbhà saw 
the building of the Mandakini Kunda at Acalgarh and several other 
tanks. E 


There is ample material in the Jodhpur museum to show that 
Persian wheel was in vogue in Rajasthan in that period. All this shows the 
interest of the rulers in the promotion of agriculture. 


—Va, Vol. VI No. 4, October 1963, pp. 57-63 


Anand, Mulk Raj - 

REFLECTIONS ON THE HOUSE, THE STUPA, THE TEMPLE, THE 
MOSQUE, THE MAUSOLEUM AND THE TOWN PLAN FROM 
THE EARLIEST TIMES TILL TODAY (BEING NOTES ON THE 
SOCIAL AND SPATIAL IMAGINATION IN INDIAN ARCHI- 
TECTURE) 


i 
4 
3 


The author has tried in this essay to clear the confusion about 
the tradition of architecture in our country by dissociating it from the 
merely archaological, religious and sentimental interpretations. Instead, he 


seeks to discoyero HheusRG AAS AH kM oden arghiferture of each 
period was based. And he deduces the spatial characteristics which 
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followed from the social facts and metaphysical speculations. The result is 
a humanist interpretation in terms of the reactions of men to the environ- 


ment of each epoch. 


For instance, he postulates the reasons for the existence of a 
town plan in Mohenjo-daro during the Indus valley civilization to the 
. existence of a rational concept of living, based on a magical religion, 
which was vitalist in its outlook and in accord with the functional demands 
of the physiology of the individual of the human species, so far as it 
evolved, until 5000 years ago. 


Again, in the brain-burdened society of the Vedic times, dominated by 
the Brahmanical priestly order, he finds that the caste stratification offered 
difficulties in the way of grouping the houses in the village and the 
town, making for a degeneration of the wholesome ideas of the earlier 
Indus civilization. He feels that the decisive factors in Hindu society 
destroyed the concept of the house as an answer to human needs and 
interests. 


All the same, mental geometry of the Vedic period was based 
on the sense of expansion of human soul through breathing. And the 
preference to the out-door life of the villager led to the concept of 
freedom of space from the restraints of the beehive village structure 
of the dasyus. 


The negative teaching of the Buddha about life on this earth did not 
encourage the creation of the house under the impact of this new religion. 
And the low caste people could not be emancipated from the infernos of the 
disintegrating villages in which they were confined. But the primitive 
people of the lower castes, who accepted Buddhism, emphasised the monu- 
mental character of the earthmound under which they buried the dead. 
The stipa architecture of Buddhism, therefore, owes itself to the mass- 
creating plastic sense of the Dravidians, fused with the space-creating cons- 
tructive architectural practice of the dominant Aryan tradition. Later the 
more positive assertions about living the span of a good life in Mahayana 
Buddhism brought about well composed townships like Nagarjunakonda 
and Amaravati. 


The continuous pressure of human biology in the daily life of the 
aboriginal people of India continued to evolve the kind of house structure, 
which is called the open shelter with lean-to-wind breaks, the circular house 
of the beehive type with the conical top, and the rectangular house with the 
flat roofs. 


These styles of houses were adapted in both the Buddhist shrines as 
well as in the temples of the Gupta Classical renaissance. The Buddhist 
temple or Caityadiall koñtein teune Cotelündtarivhitecture, as in 
the case of the Gupta temple at Chezarla in Guntur district, Andhra 
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Pradesh and the Ter temple in the Deccan. Temple No. 17 at Sāñcī is 
also a similar example. The Gupta temple, however, has a flat roof and 
has not yet aspired to the vertical sikhara. The Durga temple at Aihole 
breaks away from the flat roof convention to the spire. The spiritual 
aspirations of the Classical renaissance seem to have broken through towards 
God in the sky. In the post-Gupta period, the path of the eye begins to 
determine the structure as in the Pallava architecture at Mahàbalipuram,: 
Bodh Gaya and in the temple at Gwalior fort. 


Under Sri Harsa, the Romantic movement in Indian architecture 
began. Great halls, with richly adorned towers, fairy world turrets like 
pointed hill-tops, of grandiose palaces and temples rose to the clouds. 
There is an emphasis on decorative richness in the top-heavy projections. 
The attempt at glory is obvious. The plastic sense is lost in the intricacy 
of surface effects. The structures gain monumentality and stir man's 
imagination in terms of magnificence and power, and through the confron- 
tation with the majesty of faith. The common house remains mean and 
squalid. The house is still more neglected in the early mediaeval period, 
except that the innermost structure of the temple is modelled on the square 
peasant hut. The optical illusion created by the huge sikharas inspire awe 
and reverence for the gods. The elaboration of details in the structures 
makes for intimacy, but repetition of various kinds are introduced to create 
reverence for the house and body of God, with its echo or dhvani or 
resonance. 


The Hindu metaphysical postulates about the werld in constant flux, 
with which dynamic human beings must ally themselves, lead to the 
Pallava shrines of Mahabalipuram and later to the great Kailasa temple at 
Ellora, with their.vast carvings and spectacular movements, freeing the rock 
from static monumentality to the flow of tremendous energies. As Stella 
Kramrisch says : *the twilight of the tabernacles is deliberately contrived to 
suggest the reverence for all those gods released from the racial sub-con- 
scious into the giant dramatic reliefs.” Space, energy and concrete expres- 
sion of emotion are wedded to the eternal flow. The modular is a cosmic 
man, with whom the primitive emotions for monumentality are allied. 
Thus the cloud in movement which is Ellora, the flow of the figures in 
Elephanta and the achievements of the Sun temple at Konark, with its 
space-time illusion of flight on the chariot towards the sky, where live the 
gods in heaven can be explained. The other medieval temples of 
Bhubaneswar, Orissa and Rajasthan are parts of the same wave. 


The grand medieval structures in western India become ornate and 
decorative through the enormous amount of money donated by rich 
merchants. 


The ritualig f theyiSeuthi Iadiam dandscapeiowhenawthe gods were 
kept away from the violent crises of the North led to a romantic exhube- 
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rance, which inevitably made for the florid empire styles, as in Vijayanagar. 
There is still great carving, but the repetition of details is likened to cells in 
the biological organism of man, and the adulteration of mental geometry 
with exhuberant emotionalism, reaches sheer grandiosity in the Gopurams, 
with their iconographic exactitude, without much care for workmanship. 


The stricter, abstract geometry of the four square Islamic mosque 
leads to simplification of the. Indian sensibility, as also to some synthesis 
with the decorativeness. The invention of the arch and the elaboration of 
the dome create new experiences for those who wanted to hear the echo of 
their own voice as the speech of God. The mixture of Hindu and Muslim 
motifs under the Mughals, especially under Akbar, brought an emphasis on 
the palace, with a spatially administered garden, and respect for the passion- 
ate physiological interest in the world. 


By the 18th century, the West had begun to dominate the Indian 
consciousness, with its Graeco-Roman principles and the palaces began to 
be hotch-potch designs, to show the pompous splendour of the British Raj 
and its minions. The early 20th century led to a debate between revivalism 
and experimentation and was a fallow period marked by the hangover of 
Victorianism. After the second World War, and with the coming of 
freedom, the humanist movement in contemporary Indian architecture 
began with certain experiments in Chandigarh, Ahmedabad, Delhi, Bombay 
and Calcutta. The eclectic character of the contemporary styles.is yet too 
shapeless to invite critical appreciation. But architecture today is based, 
more and more, on fhe individual clinical experiences, the discovery of the 
fact that human beings live and -breathe and spend “their lives in houses; 


whose shapes. and forms can only be moulded in the interest of. social 
function. 3 


—Marg Vol. XVII No. 1, December 1963, pp. 8-40 


Anupachanda 


AMER KE PRACINA JAINA MANDIRA : UNAKE LEKHA (THE 
ANCIENT JAIN TEMPLES OF AMER AND THEIR INSCRIPTIONS) 


. At Amer there are six temples, besides a dilapidated temple of 
three Sikharas. Of these temples, that of Sanvalaji (Neminatha) is the 
latest. In an underground cellar, there are 219 images of stone and metal, 
166 yantras, 10 foot-prints and two stools. Among these images, that 
of Parsvanatha is the latest. In the writings about the yantras, there 
18 an important historical material, which deserves to be investigated.” 


—Ane. Vol. XVI No. 5, December 1963, pp. 209-13 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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Auboyer, Jeanine ; 
THE TREASURES OF INDIAN ART IN FRANCE - 


In France, the taste for Indian art developed in the 18th and particu- 
larly in the later half of the 19th century. The Guimet Museum, founded 
by Emile Guimet in 1889, contains a library of 18,000 volumes, a 
publishing house and some lecture-halls and is the best repository of 
Indian art in France. 


At the time of reinstallation after the second World War, the 
Indian collection in this museum was one of the most beautiful of its kind 
and represented the main phases of Indian Art. i 


The collections there offer a good opportunity to study both the 
Buddhist and Brahmanical iconography as well as the various styles of 
Indian art. The oldest pieces preserved there are terracottas, attributed to 
Mauryan period, e. g., the feminine heads bearing elaborate hair styles and 
the crouching yaksa belonging to the Mathura School. Objects, acquired - 
during French excavations undertaken at Pondicherry, Vishakhapatnam,. 
the Mutrapaleon and Sutrukhermy, can be seen in this museum. The 
most appreciated piece is the Naga Raja of the Mathura School and 
next to it are the eight bas-reliefs in white marble, which belong to 
the Amaravati School. The evolution of the Buddhist art is represented by 
some very beautiful pieces. The Guimet Museum has also now a few 
pieces of the Gupta period. Many statues of good quality represent 
the iconographies of the Hindu and Jain religions. Several hundred 
Indian miniatures complete the collection. A very impressive series of 
Dravidian statues is found in another museum in Chalons Sur-Maine. 


—UA Vol. XVI No.2, pp. 128-33 


Avasthi, Ramasraya 
KHAJURAHO KI NIRRTI PRATIMAYEN (THE NIRRTI IMAGES 
OF KHAJURAHO) 


Nirrti is a Vedic god. His images are sculptured standing along 
with Yama in the south-western corners of the Khajuraho temples. 
The Khajuraho sculptors have, probably on their own, shown some 
Nirrti images wielding snakes, flowers, tridents, books, etc. No idol, 
wielding a staff, has been found in Khajuraho. 


With the exception of a single idol, all the images of Nirrti in 
Khajuraho are sculptured standing naked in the dvibhanga or tribhanga 
posture. Ordinarily, all the Khajuraho idols of this god have swords 
in their right hands, as mentioned in the scriptures of India. They 
are generally shown wearing ear-rings, necklaces, bracelets, armlets, sacred 
threads and garlandsblicAdmahesubmacanirodiebmRagsaidhannd in the Jain 
temples of Khajuraho, are sculptured with dogs as their vehicles; but 
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Apsarüs are not sculptured by the side of these idols, though a maid 
is shown seated ‘on a pedestal near the god in one of thes culptures. 
Nor are the Nirrti images of Khajuraho surrounded by the Raksasa 


figures. 
— Trip. Vol. IX No. 7, May 1964, pp. 42-47 


Bhatt, M. M. 
YAKSAGANA-STAGE IN KARNATAKA 


The Yaksagana has been in vogue particularly in South India. It is 
an indigenous music-drama of the common folk. It gave both knowledge and 
entertainment. It may be counted among the audio-visual aids in 
acquiring or imparting knowledge, particularly to the illiterate common folk. 


The antiquity of this art has been traced to 9th century and it is 
of two types: (1) play enacted in the open bayalafa or dasavatara, 
in which actors play their part as in: a drama under a make-up.’ (2) tāla- 
maddale, in which there is no make-up and dance. The performances last 
throughout the night and admission is free. It is generally conducted under 
the auspices of temples or deities. 


Today, there is no theme that can be excluded from the Yaksagdna. 
Cinema and the modern stage have had their influence on this ancient art. 
It is a hopeful sign that the educated public is exhibiting a live interest 
in this art. 


a 


—BITC Pt. II, 1963, pp. 235-38 


Boisselier, Jean 

LES SCULPTURES DE DONG-DU'O'NG DU MUSEUM RIETBERG 
DE ZURICH (THE SCULPTURES OF DONG-DU'O'NG OF THE 
RIETBERG MUSEUM OF ZÜRICH) : 


Dong-Du'o'ng is the great Buddhist monastery founded in 875 A.D. by 
Indravarman II under the name of Laksmindralokesvara. It is a 
vast sanctuary of Champa and the first monument of the Indo-Chinese 
Peninsula, the disposition of which reveals the spirit of the adaptation 
of traditional Brahmanical formule of architecture for Mahayana purposes. 
The images from that site, preserved in the Rietberg Museum, were 
found by H. Parmentier from 7th September to 29th November, 1902. 
These sculptures have their own characteristic features. Their ethnic type, 
bearing the stamp of their particular physionomy, the decoration 
marked with close wavy lines and the heaviness of ornaments do not 
permis their being confused with any other figure. The style of Dong- 
Du'o ng in sculpture as well as in architecture is undoubtedly the Cham style 
which is most eciginabandosresh. easily Kecogfizebke. HaEherbushy eyebrows 
united in curves, the simply incised and extremely schematised - éyes; 
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the thick moustache covering. the upper lip up to the base of the nose, 
the close-shaven beard upto the angle of the lower maxillary and. 
specially the almost formless ears looking swollen are the typical features of 
Cham sculptures. 


No image among those mentioned in the article can be identified with 
any aspect of Sjva. Some of them appear to be the figures of 
Bodhisattva. Some of them denote the influence of Sino-Japanese 
iconography transmitted through Vietnamese sources. The Cham sculptors 
of Dong-Du’o’ng are indebted to Chinese Buddhism, from which they 
have derived the spirit of their compositions and their iconographic 
peculiarities, but the import has been perfectly assimilated and integra- 
ted in a style, whose originality is manifest in the esthetic ae 
well as the decorative elements. : 


—AA Vol. XXVI No. 2 (Special Number), 1963, pp..132- -50. 


Chaturvedi, Jagdishchandra 
ARDHANARISVARA 


According to the Brahmavaivartapurana, when the lone Brahman 
thought of creation, he divided himself into purusa and prakrti. This 
concept has been vividly expressed by the Indian sculptors in stone images. 


Ardhanári$vara figures can be seen in the Mathura museum, 
in Vidisa, in Elephanta, Ellora and Badamı caves in Tanjore, Madiun and 
Kafici temples. e ere 

The idea of sculpturing Ardhanariávara figures originated in the mind 
of sculptors of the Kusana age. In Mathura, there is a Kusqna-age image 
as also a Gupta-age image of this god. 


There is evidence to show that in the early centuries of the Christian 
era, devotion to Ardhanari$vara was popular. not only in India, but 
also in countries like Afghanistan and Syria, which the enterprising Indian 
merchants visited. 


We also find a description of the Ardhanari$vara figure in Indian 
literature. 


— Trip. Vol. IX No. 5, February 1964, pp. 27-32 


Chhabra, B.Ch. 
SAKUNTALA IN SUNGA 'SCULPTURE 


Among the: valuable antiquities found ‘in the ancient mound at Bhita, 
there is a damaged slate plaque, which depicts a reclining lady with a man 
attending on her. According ta Marshall, the woman suggests Maya 
in conceptior?GGeherubiqeomssi pGerukhicapdagutecton, tHacdWst century A. D: 
Coomaraswamy assigns the piece to the 3rd or 2nd century B. C. 
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The author of the article is of opinion. that the plaque depicts the 
scene of king Dusyanta making love to Sakuntala after the model of 
Kalidasa's description in the Abhijfíana-Sakuntalam. 


If this is acceptable, Kalidasa may be placed in the 2nd or Ist 
century B. C. i 


— Nat. Vol. VIII No. 1, Autumn 1964, pp. 6-7 


Eleanor, Olson 
THE WHEEL OF EXISTENCE 


The pictorial diagram of the wheel of existence evolved during the 
earliest days of Buddhism. It is a developed chain of causation propound- 
ed by the Buddha, as we know from Vinaya volume I pp. 74-84. The 
Divyavadana pp. 299-300 describes the making of the more fully developed 
diagram in accordance with the Buddha's instructions. The wheel was to 
have five spokes, between which were to be depicted five realms of rebirth- 
the hells, animals, pretas or tortured spirits, gods and men. In the centre, 
a dove, a serpent and a hog were to symbolize lust, hatred and delusion. 
The twelve-fold chain of causation was to go around the wheel in regular 
and in inverse order. Pictorial details from similes used by the Buddha to 
illustrate the doctrines were added by the Indian monk Nagarjuna in the 
2nd century. The model for the Tibetan wheel was taken to the Land 
of Snow by the Indian monk ‘Bande Yeshe’ in the 8th century and was 
preserved at Sam-yas, the oldest Tibetan monastery. 


At the éntrance to cave No. 17 at Ajanta, one sees the remains of 
a similar wheel dating from the 6th century. 


The powerful, but bloated monster, who clutches and bites the wheel 
with such ferocious intensity, is the demon of impermanence of the Indian 
diagram, Shinje or Mara or Yama, the wrathful counterpart of Avalokite- 
$vara, who is believed to assume this form in order to awaken in the 
devotee a realization of the hideousness of clinging to worldly things, which 
keep him in bondage to the wheel. 


—OA Vol. IX No. 4, 1963, pp. 204-9 


Francisco, Juan R. 


A BUDDHIST IMAGE FROM KARITUNAN SITE, . BATANGAS 
PROVINCE 


A recent and very significant discovery in Philippine Archaeology is 
a clay medallion with an image in bas relief. — It was excavated from a test 
square in a habitation area of Karitunan site in summer 1961. The site 
had been dated, $ogethag Püthuatdeastitwentysitesoddttidgathe shoreline of 
Calatagan,.in the late 14th and early 15th centuries A, D. | 
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It is a Mahayanistic Buddhist image, the Bodhisattva Avalokite$vara 
in the Padmapani form, with the Buddha Amitabha represented in the oval 
nimbus of the image. Other Buddhistic iconographic characteristics 
confirm the identity and affinity of the image with similar Buddhist sculp- 
tures in Siam. This affinity is proved further by its association with the 
Siamese porcelains excavated in the same site, which is, perhaps, the only 
significance that may be attributed to the image. 


If the artist fashioned the medallion either directly or by means of a 
mould from a model, it may be fair to suggest that it is intrusive into the 
whole culture-pattern character of the site. The image, judging from the 
iconographic traits, belongs to the 13th century Siamese art. It arrived 
at Calatagan around the middle of the 14th century A. D. and it would 
not be surprising if its original turned out to be made of metal. 


The image does not necessarily exhibit the permeation of Philippine 
culture by the Buddhist cultural orientation. 


—ASP Vol. I, Special Issue, 1963, pp. 13-22 
Francisco, Juan R. 


THE GOLDEN IMAGE OF AGUSAN—A NEW IDENTIFICATION 


Perhaps one of the most spectacular discoveries in Philippine archeo- 
logical history is the golden statue known as the ‘Agusan Gold Image’. It 
is a figure of a female deity, seated cross-legged, made of twenty-one caret 
gold and weighs nearly four pounds. It was found on the left bank of the 
Wawn River in 1917. It is now on display in the Gold Room of 
the Chicago Museum of Natural History. According to Beyer, the image 
appears to date from the 14th century or earlier. 


One suggestion about the pantheon to which the image belongs is 
that the flame-like projection from the rather very ornamental head-dress of 
the image is a representation of the flame which characterizes a great 
number of the Buddha images in the South-East Asian locus. 


The second suggestion is that the prominent representation of what 
seem to be skulls, used as ornaments, points to the image's connection with 
the Siva-Buddha aspect. 


The third suggestion is that from the manner of sitting, the calmness 
of facial expression, long ears and halo around the head, the image appears 
to have belonged to the Buddhist pantheon. 


The fourth is that the head-dress and the ornaments show the 
influence of Indo-Javanese art of the 10th century A. D. The author 
is inclined to accept the first suggestion. It seems incontrovertible that 
the image is a goddess of the Buddhist pantheon of the Mahayana 
group. It is a female Bodhisattva and at the same time the counterpart of 
the Hindu geddega S aktibomain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 

—ASP Vol. I, Special Issue, 1963, pp. 31-40 
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Gaur; Ram Chandra — i ; 
PRACINA BHARATIYA SILPAKALA MEN SAMGITA-CITRANA 
(IHE TREATMENT OF MUSIC IN ANCIENT INDIAN SCULPTURE) 


Music is seen portrayed in the representations of Apsaras engaged in 
various amorous games in the Nagarjunakonda, Mathura and Bodhgaya 
temples and other buildings of the Mauryan period, particularly of the 
time of king A$oka. i 

In the post-Mauryan tablet found at Bhità, we find a portrayal 
of a music party. In an altar column of the Ist century B. C. are 
depicted scenes of a dance accompanied by instrumental music and a 
dance festival. Yaksas and Yaksinis are found sculptured abundantly by the 
artists of the Bharhut School. 


. .Of the figures sculptured on the altar pillars in Mathurà during 
the Kusana period, some hold Vinds in their hands and some flutes, while 
some are shown dancing in gay abandon. 


In the Gupta period also, dancing figures were sculptured in plenty. A 
flood of musical representation is seen in the Ajanta paintings, in earthen 
idols and in stone statues of this period. 


Predominance of music is clearly visible in the mediaeval Indian art. 
Sculpture of the tandava dance of Siva is the strong point of the early 
mediaeval sculpture in India. 


The number of sculptures, portraying music, is very large among the 
works of the late mediaeval period too. A fine example of the superb art 
of this period is seen in the 10th century stone tablet preserved in the Sikar 
museum, depicting a whole atmosphere of music. 


Never in the history of Indian art was such à wealth of music- 
dominant sculpture produced as is found in the temples of Khajuraho, 
Bhubaneswar, Tanjore and Konark. Besides these sculptures, there are 
representations of dancing girls in the Rajarani and Lingaraja temples of 
„the 10th and 13th centuries, respectively. 


Thus, step by step, the religious and spiritual attitude became more 
and more secular and allowed an important place to music. 


—Trip. Vol. IX No. 3, December 1963, pp. 53-62, 72 


-Góbl, Robert 


BEITRAGE ZUR IKONOGRAPHIE DER KUSANKÓNIGE : HUVISKA 
(CONTRIBUTION TO THE ICONOGRAPHY OF THE KUSANA 
KINGS : HUVISKA) 


There are still many puzzles in the iconography of the Kusana kings. 
‘In all the big plastics, recovered so far from Mathura and Surkh Kotal, the 
head is missing.ccln inrastioftharceseskulmendidydedintyHardives. These coins 
‘present, however, a considerable continuity. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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The author has, firstly, chosen Huviska, because he is working for 
the explanation of the question whether there were two, Huviskas or not. 
Secondly, during his stay in the Middle East in 1962, it was possible for 
him to find new material to understand some of such problems. 


A bronze medal of Huviska was acquired by the author in Peshawar 
Bazar in 1962 showing the bust of the king wearing a helmet-crown on the 
head. There is a moon-sickle on the crown. There were probably three 
sickles. The king has thick ear-rings, and shows signs of moustache and 
slight chin-beard. His dress is composed of under-garment and over-coat 
with sleeves. He has one sceptre in his right hand and another in the left. 


. V . . 
This medal might have belonged to a series or a group. Therefore, 
we can expect the existence of more pieces of other Kusana kings. Here 
are some important considerations about Huviska : 


(a) Moons on the helmet-crown are noticed for the first time under 
Huviska. The crown-form of Kaniska I disappears with the 
government of Huviska, who, in later times, introduces jewels, 

E which are worn by Vasudeva I and also by his successors. 

(b) Nimbus is also in vogue during the reign of Huviska. But it is 
given up later by the kings for religio-political reasons. 

(c) Over-coats of Kusana kings have different forms. Even Vima 
shows two types. Huviska too is shown in at least two types of 
over-coats. ; 

(d) The club-sceptre of Kusana kings is seen first under Huviska. 
However, the length of the handle varies. , 

(e) The details of the sceptre in the left hand are not clear. 


All these things help to identify Huviska. We have parallel presenta- 
tion on a Dinar group of Huviska. Presentation on the medal must 
characterise a transition through mixture of old and new forms. 


On the basis of these characteristics, the author takes a statue found 
in Surkh Kotal to be that of Huviska. s 

; —CAJ Vol. VIII No. 2, June 1963, pp. 135-42 
Griswold, A. B. 
PROLEGOMENA TO THE STUDY OF THE BUDDHA'S DRESS IN 
CHINESE SCULPTURE (WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO THE 
RIETBERG MUSEUM'S COLLECTION) 


. [n this paper the author has discussed the different styles of dress in 
the figufes of the Buddha. He has shown that what appears as a sleeved 
gown in the Buddha figures found in China is a freely draped untailored 
costume. Many monks in 7th century China used to wear thethree garments 
in a manner that violated the rules of. the Vinaya. Some had abandoned 
the three garments altogether in favour of the sleeved gown. Therefore, 


I-ching railedcagaimsithO@main. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
—AA Vol. XXVI No. 2, 1963, pp. 85-131 
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Jain, Niraja n a 
GWALIOR KE PURATATTVA-SAMGRAHALAYA KI JAINA 
MURTIYAN (THE JAIN IMAGES IN THE ARCH/EOLOGICAL 


MUSEUM AT GWALIOR) 


In this article the Jain images in the museum housed in Güjari Mahal 
of the Gwalior fort are described. In the Jain section of the said museum, 
there are twenty images of mediaeval period, of which five are very interes- 
ting. Besides them, the image of Neminatha, a four-faced tirthanikara image 
and some other Jain images are noteworthy. 


—Ane. Vol. XVI No. 5, December 1963, pp. 214-16 


Jairajbhoy, R. A. 
A BUDDHIST EMBLEM AND ITS COUNTERPART 


There are pairs of enigmatic symbolical sculptures on the gate-tops of 
the Safíci Stipa. They are sometimes called trisilas. They have either an 
auspicious or deterrent meaning. Of these, the uppermost portion is the 
hero figure. The lotus in the disk is descended from the Egyptian winged 
disk. A pair of dimunitive leaves around the disk was conceived of as 
vomiting flames or the eyes of the Sun. 


This emblem was inherited through the Nagas. It is significant that 
Gautama and some of his followers were also of Nàga descent. 


There is a counterpart of the Buddhist emblem in a version of Qur'àn 
from Islàmic Egypt. Both these emblems are intended as apotropaic 
emblems to guard the sanctuary against harm, and both have a general 
resemblance to a bronze statuette from Luristan in Iran. 


—JASP Vol. VIII No. 2, December 1963, pp. 1-4 


Jani, A.N. —— 
THE EVOLUTION OF NORTHERN INDIAN MUSIC AS FOUND 
IN SANSKRIT WORKS 


Five epochs can be noticed in the evolution of North Indian music 
as found in Sanskrit works :-— ` 


1. The music of which the roots are found in the Vedas was 
Marga Sangita, which has a range of only one to four notes, is inflexible, 
believes in there grāmas, cannot be divided into gita, vddya and nrtya, and 
follows the principle of laksana and not that of laksya. 


x 2. During the period from 3rd to 7th century A.D. there evolved the 
Desi music which has three to seven notes. It does not have to follow very 
strict rules, but delieyes dn onamneguammercarcblectioni dleddweto gita, vādya 
and nytya, and follows the principle of /aksya. 


f ie 
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3. The Sangitaratnakara of Sarngadeva written in 1230 A.D. was an 
epoch-making work. During this period foreign influence on Indian music 
was clearly visible. Sarngadeva describes Turuskatodi, Turuskaganda, etc. 


4. In this epoch-making work, Svaramelakalanidhi, Ramamatya 
introduced the changes, which were found necessary as divergences 
arose between practice and theory; and we see the rise of the modern 
music. 


Ahobala’s Sarigitaparijata is an important work of the 17th century 
which explained for the first time the position of suddha and vikrta 
svaras in terms of lengths of the speaking wires, reduced the number 
of vikrta svaras to modern five instead of seven and admitted the ài scale 
as the Suddha one. 


The credit of introducing bilavala as the suddha scale goes to 
Pratápasimha. Hrdaya and Locana accepted Ahobala’s view in 
this matter. 


. The present century gave us a learned musicologist V. N. Bhatkhande 
whose Laksya-Sangitam of 1910 is an authoritative digest on the present 
Northern music. 


—JMSB Vol. XIII No. 1, April 1964, pp. 17-21 


Krishnan, M. V. 
A SURVEY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF INDIAN SCULPTURE : 


ANCIENT AND MODERN 


In the earliest stages, man created figures of the goddess of fertility 
and worshipped her for the sake of prosperity. Slowly and steadily art 
began to be used as a handmaid of the religion and in India for centuries 
all the major religions gave painters and sculptors various themes to display 
their talents. The paintings of Ajanta, the sculptures of Ellora and 
Elephanta, the icons of South India, etc., are considered to be the master- 


pieces of Indian art. 


The art of sculpture reached its zenith.during the Gupta period, which 
is termed as the golden age of Indian art. Later, Indian sculpture declined 
inits vigour. Super-ornamentalism and erotic motifs got an upper hand. 
The temples of Khajuraho, Bhubaneswar, Konark, Belur and Halebid are 
examples of this declining period. Still the perfection in technique 
continued to survive. The survival of sculpture as a handmaid of archi- 
tecture and religion has come to an end. 


When the Indians took to the line of making statues for the British 


Government €heynsderic éntabitishediai gangi capadiatiOMeriawahis field and the 
modern movement that is sweeping over Europe and America with its 
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neo-primitive tendency did not leave India unaffected. The position of Fine 
Arts in India today is best judged from the half-digested styles, mannerisms 
and techniques of art, which are sweeping the western hemisphere. 


—Pra. Vol. IX No. 1, October 1963, pp. 192-96 


Kucharski, Heinz ; 
NOTES ON CLASSICAL INDIAN DANCING, ESPECIALLY THE 


BHARATANATYAM 


The history and technique of classical Indian dance has been out- 
lined in this article and seems to be written to initiate the lay reader. into 
the rudiments of this art. The paper is summed up by a biography of 
Tschitra Rao, who had been studying classical Indian dances for seventeen 
years, without taking up this art as a profession. 


—JMVL Vol. XX, 1964, p. 129 


Motichandra 

‘BHARATIYA CITRAKALA KA ITIHASA : VARTAMANA STHITI 
(HISTORY OF THE INDIAN ART OF PAINTING : ITS PRESENT 
POSITION ) 


From the wall paintings of Calukya times in the Bàdàmi cave, it is 
clear that in the Ajanta art great importance was attached to skill in line 
drawing, which became an established feature of the Ellora art. The style 
of painting in southern India shows that there is a close relationship 
between plastic and graphic arts. We get a glimpse of the line drawing 
technique of Ajanta also in the southern art. 


The style of painting flourished in Bihar, Bengal and Nepal. Recently 
discovered palm-leaf manuscripts and wooden tablets throw light on the 
position of this art in India in the 11th and 12th centuries. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that even today we see the influence of Ajanta colours and Ellora 
line drawing on the eastern style of painting. 


: In the 12th century a peculiar style of painting developed in Western 
India also. A comparison of the Eastern and Western styles shows that, 


although there are regional differences, both these schools of art have 
adopted the same technique. 


2E The use of paper as a surface for painting began in India towards the 
end of the 14th century. 


There was no appreciable influence of Persia on Indian art up to 1439 
and by the 15th century the art of illustrating Jain manuscripts was much 
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It was not possible to abandon the old traditions all of a sudden. 
But attempts were certainly being made to set up.a new tradition which 
subsequently emerged as the Rajasthan School of Art. 


—Sam. Vol. V No. 4, 1964, pp. 53-56 


Naidu, P. S. 
SOME SACRED SCULPTURES IN THE TEMPLE OF SRI 
NATARAJA, CIDAMBARAM 


One hundred and eight Bharata-ndtya poses are carved systematically 
in the eastern gopuram of the Nataraja temple at Cidambaram. Tiny dance 
sculptures are lodged on either side in neat little niches about 15" square, 
and inscriptions, at the top, are just the couplets taken from the fourth 
chapter of Bharata's great work on dancing. 


The pose lalitam is truly graceful. One figure depicts fear generated 
by the sudden perception of a snake at close quarters, and another, the 
ecstacy experienced while meditating deeply on one's ista-devata. The pose 
of laláta-tilakam depicted in one of the figures demands almost superhuman 
skill in its execution. Ardhanarigvara and $r Nataraja in the üurdhva- 
tāndava pose are located at a great height. The sculpture, depicting one 
of the characteristic poses of Lord Buddha, wears the sacred thread, but no 
usnisa. There is also a figure which is almost a replica of ‘The Dying 
Princess’ at Ajanta. 


The south Indian sculptor has made hard stone,come to life, dance 
and laugh, quake and jump, stoop and weep, and in 108 different ways 
expressed the feelings and sentiments that suffuse the human heart. There 
is immense sacred sculptural wealth in the shrine hitherto tinnoticed and 
uncared for. 


—VK Vol. VI No. 1, May 1964, pp. 74-75 


Nanayati, J. M. and Dhaky, M. A. 
THE MAITRAKA AND THE SAINDHAVA MONUMENTS OF 


GUJARAT 

About a hundred monuments belonging to the Maitraka and 
Saindhava periods in the region of Saurastra are classified and analysed in 
detail in this paper. 

On examining the spires of these temples, four types come to view, 
namely, the vimána, the phansand, the valabhi and the curvilinear nagara 
Sikhara. Accordingly, four groups can be recognised : (1) Gandharic, 
(2) Dravidic, with three sub-groups, (3) Vesaric, resembling the Calukyan 


| temples end. o Early nagara group. 


-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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Nautiyal, K. P. 4 
AN INTERESTING VISNU IMAGE FROM BAIJNATH ( DISTRICT 
ALMORA ) 


. This image which belongs to the 9th-IOth century A. D. depicts 
Visnu in his Viratrapa or Visvaripa combining the features of 
Balarama in particular and in a lesser degree the idea of God’s 
‘manifestations. The author compares this image with some images of this 
type from Jdar (Gujarat), Kanauj (Uttar Pradesh) and Aligarh and points 
out their similarities and dissimilarities. As the icon from Baijnath is 
the outcome of various complex principles, the objects held by it are 
not in conformity with the prescribed order. It reflects on the manifold 
ideas of the Pafcaratrins, glorifying the collective worship of all the 
manifestations of Visnu. 


—BDCRI Vol. XXII, 1961-62, issued 1963, pp. 170-74 


Nautiyal, K. P. 
TWO LAKULISA REPRESENTATIONS FROM KUMAON 


Lakulisa founded the Pasupata sect in the 2nd century A. D. which 
got completely assimilated with the Kanaphatas and lost its independent 
entity in the later ages. Lakuliéa cult as an extension of the Pasupatas 


probably sprang up in the 8th century. Two sculptures from Kumaon 
throw much light on the history of the sect. 


The magnificent figure on the facade of a small shrine at Jage$var is 
ithyphallic seated on a lotus having a serene countenance in abhayahasta 
pose, holding-a staff in the left hand and a rosary in the right, endowed 
with high-matted jafás and long ear-lobes. Another stray icon from 
Jagesvar having four hands is seated on padmásana. It is decked with a 
bead-necklace, keyüras, yajfopavita, curly hair and a Srivatsa symbol on 
the chest. On the pedestal is carved a bull and the vitdna consisting of 
three tiers. Other icons belong to the Jaina pantheon, while the bead- 
necklace, the long ear-lobes, the third eye and the kirtimukha tier covering 
the head affirm direct features of Siva. The citron fruit, the /akufa, the 
pothi and the ürdhya-linga suggest a perfect Lakulisa affiliation. 


—JOIB Vol. XIII No. 1, September 1963, pp. 54-58 


Pandit, Vaman H. 
KALIDASIAN 


In the days of Kalidasa, the play-house was a simple structure, rather 
oval shaped, and was built carefully with due consideration of sound 
effects. The orehestre inebidedo. mulatu ánjnststentientsaridweh as drums of 
various kinds, stringed instruments, wind organs and a number of iron and 
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brass instruments. The actors were highly educated and cultured persons. 
Costumes with their accessories of garlands and ornaments befitting different 
roles were used so as to give physical expression to the feelings and emo- 
tions. The spectators were real connoisseurs of art. Dramas were full of 
dances and songs. Though plays had a religious tradition behind them, 
they were otherwise quite secular in character. Apart from the ritual 
prescribed in the Natyasdstra, they were in all other respects casteless and 
creedless ; even the Südras and Candalas took part in the performances and 
mixed with the audience freely. 


—CF Vol. VI No. 3, May 1964, pp. 49-51 


Patel, Ambalal J. 
EARTHEN WARE AND POTTERS IN GUJARAT 


Early pottery developed in several regions in Gujarat. In the begin- 
ning, the potter employed various methods for making pots, such as making 
them with hand, basket lining and the coil method. The earliest occurrence 
of hand-modelled, ill-fired and coarse pieces of fragments of pottery in 
association with microliths is from late levels at Langhanj in North Gujarat, 
etc. The true potter's wheel was used successfully in India as early as 
Harappa and Mohenjo-daro in Indus Valley. Pottery-making includes the 
process of wheel or Chakodo, process of throwing, slip and wash, painting 
and decoration, firing, etc. The decoration is subordinated to form by the 
monotonous representation of the design applied to RU or by the simple 
alternation of two or three designs. The study of designs of domestic 
pottery can be classified into different groups. The growth of ceramic 
industry as a craft and art has been. prevented by social, religious, econo- 
mical and geographical factors. The absence of any demand from aesthe- 
tic and cultivated public may also be one of the causes of stagnation of the 
potter's art. The potter's craft is threatened by the growing ascendency of 
new techniques and also by the fact that often several members of the caste, 
which was connected with this art, have been compelled by necessity to 
abandon this profession. But, on the whole, the entire profession is wedded. 
to a conservative and traditional outlook. This assures its relative stability 
and gives the potters of India some hope for the future. 


—JMSB Vol. XIII No. 1, April 1964, pp. 9-16 


Pathak, J. P. 
ROMANCE IN INDIAN ART 


Art was invented to clothe the truth in ‘form’ for those, who cannot. 
see it in naked essence. The classical art of the Gupta Age is a masterpiece 
creation thro(ffh?- WREN: qeseret&uinéultargr wagcaseddedwdo the spiritual 
culture. 
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The ideal of love pervades Indian art. Hence the woman forms the 
main theme of creation in Hindu art tradition. Ajanta frescoes are the best 
representations of the paintings, where woman is portrayed. These works 


have been called ‘a poem of Hindu woman.’ 


DR A 


Indian architecture is characterised by motifs rich in symbolism and 
mythical imageries. The erotic sculptures of Konark and Khajuraho are 
some of the specimens of romances depicted as the decorative motifs in’ 
the art tradition of India. The obscene sculptures on the facades of the Sun 
Temple at Konark, Laksmana and Kandariya Temples at Khajuraho 
neither owe their origin to the degraded taste of Hindu artists nor do. they 
tell us of the degraded people of these regions, but in the words of Stella | 
Kramrisch, ‘this wide and varied range of symbolism representing the 
moment of union forms a complete science and art of love.’ 


From the earliest known examples, we find that certain engravers 
loved to decorate the pillars or entrances of shrines and temples with a 
representation of ‘a man and a woman.’ : 


The Hindu view of life, including those ofthe Buddhist and the Jaina, 
is essentially a spiritual progression, which is at once reflected from these 
depictions in *form' and which cannot be connected with a particular school 
of art—Hindu, Buddhist or Jaina. 


The temples at Konark, Bhubaneswar and Khajuraho offer rich 
materials on a documentary of romances. The Mithuna or erotic sculp- 
tures were approved by the Silpasastras. Texts like the Haribhaktivilasa 
and the Suprabhedagama permit the depiction of erotic scenes on the reliefs 
of later Hindu. temples. 


The erotic representations have been interpreted philosophically, the 
male and female essence are the obverse and reverse facets of one 
Immanent Being. 


Moreover, these worldly pleasures have been identified as the illusory 
matter that prevents the man, indulging in such acts, from reaching God. 
The architect, therefore, was to exhibit these illusory pleasures on the outer 
reliefs of the temples just to remind the devotee of his ultimate duty 
(karma) to the Supernal Power. If the devotee overcomes the evil thought, 
he can penetrate into the garbhagrha to reach the deity installed therein. 


—Pra, Vol. IX No. 1, October 1963, pp. 299-307 


Raghavan, K. 
BUDDHIST RELICS IN KERALA 


OE . In Public Domain, Gurukul Kangri Co 
indicate that Buddhism once oUuris ed in this area, 


The images of the Buddha TU in Central Travengers. undoubtedly 
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.It appears that some of the caves in Malabar district and Talapally 
taluk were constructed to accommodate Buddhist monks and others to 
deposit their relics. 


Historians conjecture that the places in Kerala, which have the word 
‘palle’ either as suffix or as prefix, were once the seats of Buddhist shrines. 


The umbrella-stones at Arikanniyur were ancient monuments erected 
over the relics of venerable persons. The author concludes that Talapally 
was the seat of the chief Buddhist shrine in Kerala and hence the chief 
Buddhist centre. 


—MBo. Vol. 72 No. 5, May 1964, pp. 141-43 


Rao, M. Rama 
THE TEMPLES OF MUKHALINGAM 


Mukhalingam is a flourishing village situated on the bank of the 
Vamsadhara in the Patapatnam taluk of the Srikakulam district in Andhra 
Pradesh. There are three temples in the village built in the Eastern Ganga 
period. The Madhuke$vara temple, situated in the middle of the village, 
possesses some unique architectural features. The Bhimesvara temple 
is a simple austere building. The Somesvara temple contains many in- 
teresting sculptures, all in a state of good preservation. These temples 
mark a definite phase in the evolution of the Vesara temple in the Deccan. 
The Somesvara temple and the shrines in the four,corners of the inner 
courtyard and of the mandapa before the Garbhagrha of the Madhuke$vara 
temple contain only the garbhagrha and in this respect they resemble the 
Bhimalingesvara. temple and the smaller Vesara shrine of Satyavolu. 
Another important feature is the presence of three niches on the side walls 
of the shrines, a feature which is to be seen in the Paras$urame$vara group 
of early temples at Bhubaneswar. Again there is the absence of the Sukanasa 
in these Eastern Ganga temples of Mukhalingam. The Vimdna of these 
temples is more or less straight from the base and takes a curve very near 
the phalaka. The surface of the faces of the vimana is flat and without 
any projections. The pagas are absent. The ämalaka of the sikhara of these 
temples is flat. Thus these temples of Mukhalingam mark a definite 
phase in the evolution of the Vesara temple in the Deccan. 


—JIH Vol. XLII Pt. 1, April 1964, pp. 149-68 


Shukla, Dyijendranath * 
PRACINA BHARATIYA  STHAPATYA (ANCIENT INDIAN 
ARCHITECTURE ): 


In the Ath uvaveda II, 12. 1, etc., the word vastu refers to a building 
; e -0. In Public Domain’ kul.Kangri.Collection, Hari ; 
Site. A still olds name tor vastusastra is Sthapetyaredas This science, viz., 
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architecture, is given an important place in the scientific books on geogra- 


phy and astronomy. 


Architecture, sculpture and painting are the three constituents of the 
science and art of constructing buildings. 


There is no Purana, Agama, or Tantra, which does not contain regu- ] 
Jations about architecture. Different types of building and a variety of 
building materials are mentioned in the Agamas. Sixty chapters in 
Kamikagama deal with architecture and iconology. Vdastupada-vinyasa is a 
plan of a massive Indian structure. Demarcation of the quarters in the 
plan is an evidence of the deep scientific insight of the ancient Indian Rsis. 
The northeastern corner is reserved for Jsana, which is the ultra-violet 
segment of the solar spectrum and the south-eastern for Agni, which is the | 
infra-red segment. This may prove to be a contribution of the ancient | 
Indians to modern physics. 


—Sam. Vol. V No. 4, 1964, pp. 59-61 


Srinarayana 
NEPAL KE MANDIRON KA MÜRTI SAMBANDHI SARVE (A 
SURVEY OF THE SCULPTURES IN THE NEPAL TEMPLES) 


Among the images of gods discovered in the Kathmandu valley, 
Candradeva on a swan chariot, Mahisásambara, Ardhanari$vara and 
Visnu are rare specimens of sculpture. Most of the old images resemble 
the Indian idols both in emotional expression and form. There is ample 
evidence of affinity between the Bauddha and the Brahmana schools 
of sculpture and ofthe appearance of a mixed style in the Kathmandu 
valley. 


— Trip. Vol. IX No. 5, February 1964; pp. 25-26 


Srivastava, Balram 
A NEW IMAGE OF KARTIKEYA 


The author describes a small image (10" x61") of Kartikeya in the 
possession of N. D. Kalekar. This image is carved in a niche, on the right 
of which is shown a pürna-ghafa with overflowing leaves at the bottom and 
a square panel containing a design at the top. The stone piece (2’x 1’x 51^), : 


bearing this carving, is evidently on architectural fragment from 
some temple. 


The image which follows the Gupta tradition can be assigned to 
the 7th century A. D. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Sae Not. VIL Pts too, 1963-64, p. 57 
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Srivastava, S. K. 
A TERRACOTTA PANEL FROM SRAVASTI 


This terracotta panel was excavated from the site known as 
Sahet-Mahet (ancient ruins of Srávasti) and can be dated back to the 
Gupta period. 


The panel depicts, on the left, a male figure wearing kundalas in 
ears and bangles in hands and a dhoti and an uttariya hanging down from 
his waist and running over the back, respectively. The right hand is 
upraised in abhaya-mudra, while the left simply hangs down. In front of 
him a female figure dressed in saree is represented sitting on her knees 
with hands folded. 


„Vogel and Madan Mohan Nagar identified this scene with Laksmana 
and Sūrpaņakhā episode of the Rāmāyana. But the author of the article 
objects to this identification, and on the basis of some arguments identifies it 
with the scene of Ahalya's redemption by Rāma. 


—Pra. Vol. IX No. 2, March 1964, pp. 274-78 


Srivastava, V. S. 
BANSTHUDI (KOTA) KA EKA AJNATA PRACINA MANDIRA 
(AN UNKNOWN ANCIENT TEMPLE OF BANSTHUDI IN KOTA) 


. Only the sanctum, pavilion and entrance of this temple.are preserved. 

On the pillars, images of gods and goddesses are sculptured for ornamenta- 

tion. In the niches, there are names of the Saütradháras. The period of the 
temple may be 11th or 12th century. 


—Sod. Pat. Vol. XIV No. 4, October 1963, pp. 256-60 


Srivastava, V. S. 
KOTÀ KSETRA KA EKA AJNATA SURYA MANDIRA, BUDHADITA 
(BUDHADITA : AN UNKNOWN SUN TEMPLE OF KOTA) 


‘In this paper there is a discussion on the Sun temple situated in 
a village Būdhādīta in the Kota region. From the points of view of 
architecture and sculpture, it seems to have been constructed in the 
11th or 12th century. It throws some light on the spread of the cult of 


sun-worship in Rajasthan. 
CC-0. In Public Domain ua Kanes d Detober 1963, pp. 5-12 
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Tucci, Giuseppe 
AN IMAGE OF A DEVI IN SWAT AND SOME CONNECTED 


PROBLEMS 


In 1962, a big stele was discovered near the village of Guligram on 
the left bank of the Ilam river, which represented a peculiar deity in the | 
posture of Durgá-Mahisamardini. 


In spite of the evident iconographic contamination with certain forms | 
of the Devi in the aspects of Mahisamardini. and Astabhujamürti, this god- | 
dess. represents a. peculiar local variety of some homologous religious | 
entities accepted by Hinduism and by Buddhism as well. She is a hunting | 
goddess. In fact, in the part of the world from Gilgit to Swat, we find i 
traces of the cult of a goddess peculiar to a hunting class of people and 
considered to be the overlord of all ibexes. 


E The cult of mountain-gods in Gandhara, Afghanistan and North- 
Western Pakistan is certain, and represents one of the prominent back- 
grounds of late Saivism. When a political unification began to appear in 
these settlements, the mountain-god, the shepherd-god and the hunter-god 
assumed a shape valid for everybody, variously influenced by Buddhism, 
Saivism and local traditions. 


The statue under reference is badly damaged, but there can hardly be 
any doubt that it does not compare well with the average standard of the 
Buddhist images. “The author places it at about thé 8th-9th century 
A.D. and takes it to be a specimen of Hindu Shahi art. The fact is certain 
that Hinduism. flourished in Gandhara side by side with Buddhism. ‘There 
was a Hindu art in Gàndhàra and Afghanistan which developed following 
its own line even before the Shahis ruled over this country. 


This art is not the derivation of the Gupta art. It grew up following 
different lines and presents some modulations of its own, which were des- 
tined to travel a long way throughout Central Asia. 


—EW Vol. XIV Nos. 3-4, 1963, pp. 146-83 


Vidya Prakash j 
DANCE IN KHAJURAHO SCULPTURES 


In India, dance, which was inseparable from religion, has been regard- 
ed as a Silpa and. a sister-art of music... This led to the birth of the 
institution of devaddsis... The Kalafijar Pillar Inscription, found in the 
Nilakantha temple, refers to Padmavati as the chief of. the temple dancing 
girls. Hence it is believed that the temples of Khajuraho also had a number $ 


of dancing girls, That.is why there are numereng seulptutesof dancing girls 
decorating the walls of those temples,’ «i - 
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The dancing scenes are depicted in the thin friezes running round the 
adhisthana and the janghàá on the outer side, and the frieZes found inside the 
temples, and occasionally also in the triple bands. The dancer, who may be 
man or woman, is represented as standing in the central position in the com- 
pany of skilled instrumentalists. Drums and cymbals are most popular instru- 
ments. Sometimes only a drummer or a flute-player accompanies the dancer. 
In the latter case, it is generally a male, while the dancer is a female. The 
dancer expresses through the language of gestures the moods suggested by 
classical tune, produced by the flute-player. There are many scenes, in 
which two or three persons dance together. In such cases all of them are 
either men or women. In a particular scene in Javari temple, the male and 
female dancers are holding the hand of one another while dancing. Some- 
times there would be one danseuse in the middle, two male dancers on the 
sides and the attending musicians. These sculptures illustrate various intri- 
cate poses of dance rooted in the technical literature on dance. 


A danseuse in the Viévanàtha temple represents a rare posture of 
dance. Here the figure is marked by the vigorous movement of dance. She 
appears to be engrossed in the aesthetic enjoyment of her own art. The 
danseuse sculptured in the Adinatha temple, however, lacks spontaneity. 
Dancing with swift movements is found in Düladeva temple, which 
depicts a danseuse, lost in her performance. She is accompanied by two 
drummers. 


In the Laksmana temple, a male dancer is depicted with legs sharply 
bent and the right foot resting on the toes. The left hand in bhramara pose 
is raised above, while the right one is twisted in mudrakhyahasta. In one 


sculpture, the male dancer stands on right foot and touches the ground with . 


the toes of the left. His right hand is raised in ¢ripataka pose and the 
left is brought down -in mudrükhya pose. Another figure represents a 
danseuse standing on left foot while tlie right foot is raised above the 
ground. The right hand is shown in tripatakahasta: A ‘new pose of hand 
may be seen in a dance scene in the Khajuraho Museum. It is a male 
dancer standing in atibhariga posture on the right leg while the left toe 
touches the ground. In a scene in Visvanatha temple, a danseuse is 
presenting a difficult posture ` resembling a dancing peacock. Inside 
the pradaksinápatha of Laksmana and Visvanatha temples, different varieties 
of hand-poses and postures are depicted. — Here one can recognize in the 
dancing figures the important hastas of the Nafyasastra of Bharata such as 
Ardhacandra, Pataka, Sücásya and Harüsasya. 


Some dance representations in Khajuraho temples are very vigorous, 
e.g., a dancer dances with two torches (masalas) held in the hands. There 
are also examples of sword-dance. In-a scene a man is dancing, holding 


: i ishands. In another the dancer is balanci 
the snake > hood jn.eng,ofhis hands, USER Collection, qua : x A ANCE a 
ball in his hand. : 
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The female dancer wears a tight short coli or only a kucabandha. A 
dupattd is very essential. She wears a dhoti in different styles. Her orna- 
ments are ear-rings, necklaces, wristlets, bracelets and waist-girdles. The hair 
‘were neatly parted in the middle and worn in dhamilla form. Often the 
hair-bun is decorated with flowers and strings of pearls. Sometimes the 
danseuse also wears a diadem. The bell-anklet, which is an essential item 
of a dancer’s equipment, should have bells made of bronze or copper or 
silver, according to the Nafyasastra. In many sculptures, the danseuse is 
depicted as sitting on a high seat and fastening the anklet on her uplifted 
right foot. A dwarf attendant is standing nearby with the other anklet. 
The dancers did not use any foot-wear while dancing. 


Male dancers also wore ornaments and jewellery. They also had co- 
iffure like women, but they did not wear any upper garment. 


—Bha. Vol. VII Pts. 1-2, 1963-64, pp. 75-81 


Upasaka, Chow Shun-Chia 
SCULPTURE PRESERVED IN PI-YUN MONASTERY 


The Diamond throne Pagoda of the Pi-Yun monastery was erected in 
1748 after the model of the stüpa at Bodhgaya in India. 


From the stūpa, we may have some definite knowledge about the skill 
of the sculptors of the Ch’ien-lung period. The images, housed in the two 
halls of Pi-yun monastery, are regarded as the well-preserved and fine spe- 
cimens of Ming sculpture found in Peking today. 


—WB Vol. XII No. 8, April 1964, p. 23 
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III EPICS AND PURANAS 

Agrawala, V. S. i 
PURANA-VIDYA ; 

The article attempts at an examination of the Puranic motifs of 
(1) Trideva, i.e., the doctrine of the three devas, Brahmà, Visnu and Siva, 
(2) Ekdrnava or the primaeval ocean which engulfed the created cosmos at 
the time of dissolution, (3) Hiranyagarbha Purusa or the Golden Germ of 
Prana or the Life-principle which makes itself manifest in the cosmic Egg 
as a speck of Fire or Narayana Purusa and (4) Trivikrama with a view 
to understanding their Vedic background. A proper understanding of 
these motifs is essential to enable one to appreciate the Puranic cosmologi- 
cal thought. These motifs can be traced to the Vedic literature. In fact, 
the Puranas incorporate Vedic doctrines by several literary techniques, 
the most important of which was the creating of legends and sometimes the 
offering of direct commentary on the Vedic Süktas and Mantras. This 
technique was named as Vedartha upabrmhana, i.e., an exposition of the 
Vedic meanings specially relating to cosmology. The literary style followed 
in the Puranas concerns itself with the formulation of new legends or 
elaboration of old ones, where the Puranas partly cover the same ground 


as the Vedic literature. 
— Pur. Vol. VI No. 1, January 1964, pp. 187-99 


Awasthi, A. B. L. 
PATRIOTISM IN THE MAHABHARATA : 

The Mahabharata gives us a national anthem which asserts that 
Bharatavarsa is a country of great heroes (Bhisma-parva, IX. 5-9). It was 
dear to all. Safijaya, having known the mutual envy of the*kings, thought 
of the past when this sacred land was loved by gods like Indra as well as 
by the great Ksatriyas mentioned in the anthem and tried to inspire the 
mind of Dhrtarástra by reciting this patriotic song of Bharatavarsa which 
was the abode of Aryas, Mlecchas and the people of mixed class (Bhisma- 
parva, IX. 13). This land like a milch-cow leads to the fulfilment of all 
the three ends of life. He presents in Bhisma-parva, IX. 76 the highest 
ideal of patriotism when he asserts that the land represents God, father, _ 
mother, paradise, etc. 

India was a geographical unit marked by the seven Kulaparvatas and 
rivers which were the universal mothers. The country that is punyatamo- 
desah is styled karmabhümi and karmaksetra (Anusasana-parva, CXVIII. 4 
& CXXV. 1). India is here represented as a physical and cultural unit. 

The circumambulation of this sacred land performed by the Epic 
heroes before their Great Departure exhibits their highest sense of devo- 
tion and dedication as well as patriotism. Here patriotism is identified 


with svadharma and love for svadesa. 
CC-0. In Public Domain-GBitmui Kalg Ndi Rion Trail 963-64, pp. 53-56 
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Bulcke, C. i 
SITA’S FRIEND -TRIJATA 


Valmiki presents Trijata, an old Raksasi, as a friend of Sita. She 
intervenes on two occasions, sympathises with Sita and reveals her the 
truth, thus rendering the attempts of Ravana futile. The most striking 
feature of Trijata’s characterisation in later Ramdyana is the fact that, as 
the most famous of Sita’s allies, she takes over the role of Kala, Sarama 
and Mandodari. In the Prasannardghava, Trijata persuades Sita not to 
commit suicide. In the other Ramdyana plays, Trijata is presented asa 
companion of Sita, often offering solace and bringing her the news about 
the battle. The earliest Jaina Ramdyana ignores Trijata altogether, while 
Svayambhüdeva and Hemacandra make her an ally of Ravana. The 
Javanese Ramayana Kakayin makes Trijata the faithful companion of Sita 
in her imprisonment. The Malayan Sert Rama does not belittle the impor- 
tance of Trijata. Trijatà conquered the hearts of the poets, for friendship is 
not an easy thing to find; it is rarer still. in times of adversity. She has 
been immortalised, because she comforted Sita in her darkest hour. 


—IA (Third Series) Vol. I No. 1, January 1964, pp. 55-63 


De, R. C. 
A PERSIAN TRANSLATION OF THE MATSYA-PURANA 


Gosvami Anandaghana translated the Matsya-purána into Persian in 
Vikrama Sarhvat 1848 (1792 A. D.) at the instance of Jonathan Duncan, 
the English Resident at Banaras from 1787 to 1795 A. D. in the court 
of Raja Mahip Narain. The work consisted of nine volumes, of 
which seven contained Persian translation and the remaining two contained 
paintings. All the nine volumes were acquired by a manuscript-collector, 
who, however, gave only Vol. I to the Italian Institute of Rome, where it 
is still preserved. A perusal of this volume shows that it is a free 
rendering intermingled with additional material from other Puranas. It is 
also possible that the translator had a different version of the Matsya-purdna 


before him. A microfilm copy of this volume has been procured for 
the All-India Kashiraja. Trust. 


—Pur. Vol. VI No. 1, January 1964, pp. 204-6 


Gupta, Ananda Swarup 
THE PROBLEM OF INTERPRETATION OF THE PURANAS 


Puranas form a distinct branch of learning, and as the Purana 
is also regarded as a Veda, «the tenets of interpretation evolved by 
the Mimarhsakas and Vedàntins should be ‘applied to. the interpreta- 
tion of the Puranas. Similarly, the method of looking.ata thing from 
various angles CoP. visible PARA SISO" KeS" a interpreting them. 
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While interpreting the Puranas, their true spirit must always be kept 
in mind. The underlying idea of the Indian religion, and philosophy 
as embodied in the Puranas is to afford a glimpse óf the One Reality 
through its manifold manifestations. Being meant for the masses, the 
Purünas resort to exaggeration in order to catch popular imagination. 
This Puránic style of exaggeration must be given proper allowance 
in interpreting the historical and geographical accounts of the Puranas. 
The problem of proper interpretation of the Puranas had attracted 
the attention of the Puránakáras themselves who resorted to (i) nirvacana 
or etymology, (ii) symbolical, (iii) mythological, (iv) aupacarika or figurative, 
(v) ontological interpretations and (vi) interpretation by means of Yuga- 
kalpa theory. The Puranas are replete with metaphorical and conventional 
descriptions. These facts must be remembered while interpreting the 
Puranas. Critically prepared editions based on all available manu- 
script material are a desideratum for understanding the Puranas. Some- 
times, non-Purünic texts may also be helpful in restoring correct read- 
ings of the Puranas and in understanding some of their statements. In 
spite of all this, the problem of reconciling certain contradictory 
Puránic statements and the differences in interpretation resulting from 
varying approaches of different scholars still remain unsolved. 3 


— Pur. Vol. VI No. 1, January 1964, pp. 53-78 


Hohenberger, A. = 


DAS VAMANAPURANA (THE VAMANAPURANA) 


This long article is divided into the following titles and sub-titles :— 
I Literary: 

(1) History, name and volume, (2) arrangement of the material, 
(3) sources, (4) place and time of composition and (5) contents. 
Il. World-picture : 

(1) Egg of Brahma, (2) Jambüdvipa, (3) Bharata and (4) inhabitants 
of the world. 
JL Praise io Visnu : 


(1) Visnu as dwarf, (2) Visnu as Narayana, (3) Visnu as an enemy of 
Mura, (4) Visnu as a winner over Kalanemi, (5) freedom of Gajendra and 
Hühü through Visnu, (6) mukti of a demon through Visnu, (7) Samvarana 
as a devotee of Visnu, (8) Visnu as a wish-fulfiller of Kuru and (9) Eulogy 
of Visnu. 


IV. Siva Bhakti: 


(1) Sacrifice of Daksa, (2) Siva as a Kapálin, (3) burning of the god 
of love, (4) AGI dpi ha Perak. Aural vatori OQenigi nue faVánayaka, (6) birth 
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and initiation of the god of war, (7) victory of the god of war over enemies 
of the gods, (8) Kātyāyanī, the inhabitant of the Vindhyas, (9) Siva's grace 
on Andhaka, (10) Siva's overpowering of Andhaka, (11) mukti of king 
Vena, (12) Raksasa SukeSin as a devotee of Siva, (13) origin of Linga- 
worship, (14) place of Liriga-worship and (15) Brahma as Liriga-worshipper. 


V. Attempt to unite : 


(1) Visnu and Siva as an entity, (2) Visnu and Siva as winners with 
exchanged weapons, (3) Visnu gets from Siva the disc and (4) simultaneous 
worship of Visnu and Siva. 


VI. Types of religious attitude : 


(1) Proof of religious feelings in castes and stages of life, (2) religious 
feeling as leading to the goal of life, (3) religious feeling, its signi- 
ficance for the rebirth, (4) religious feeling, as bhakti of Visnu and Siva and 
(5) summarised prescriptions for the devotees of Visnu. 


VII. Pictures of gods : 


(1) From imagination to representation of gods, (2) pictures as help 
to worship, (3) naksatrapurusavrata, (4) asünyasayanadviti. 'yakálastamivrata 
and (5) taptakrcchravrata. 


VIII. Places of pilgrimages : 


(1) Lists, (2) gods of places of pilgrimage and (3) goal of the 
pilgrimages. S 


—1IJ Vol. VII No. 1, 1963, pp. 1-57 


Hooykaas, C. 
OLD JAVANESE RAMAYANA 


The field of the Ramáyana-studies is due to the happy co-operation 
among scholars of different countries : A text of the Old Javanese 
Ramayana has been published by the Dutch Sanskritist Kern, who trans- 
lated the first six sargas. Juynboll completed the translation. The publi- 
cations of Poerbatjaraka, the Javanese scholar, are also in Dutch. Belgian 


Father Bulcke wrote his thesis on Rāma-kathā and Majumdar and Sarkar 
also worked in this field. 


: The author supposes that the Ramayana has been cast equally well in 
literary shape, in sculptural art and in two forms of dramatic art and none 


of the other Old Javanese Works comes so near its Indian example as the 
Old Javanese Ramayana comes to Bhatti-kavya, 


He disagrees with Juynboll and Poerbatjaraka who believe that several 
parts of the textctid mobubetonmain. ueus kanal PUES” THE teria used for 
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extirpating stanzas, passages and cantos seem to be more subjective than 
objective, more aprioristic than well-proven. A comparison of the text 
with Bhatti-kavya shows that ‘Love in Lanka’ between raksasas and 
raksasis was genuine. The objections to erotic passages are not in 
line with Indian or Indonesian principles of art. On the other hand, the 
very passages and stanzas which are distrusted belong to the core and 
kernel of the Old Javanese Ramayana, 


The author finds that this text was meant to be an exemplary kakavin 
according to the theoretical demands for a good kavya as they are to be 
found in Bhàmaha and Dandin and is entirely up to Indian poétic rules. 
The Old Javanese poet liked yamakas and handled them with great gusto. 


As regards the use of the sabdalanküras, the author is inclined to 
believe that the poet of the Old Javanese Ramayana ranks amongst the 
most versatile and gifted poets of the kavyas. The poet also uses various 
kinds of arthalankaras throughout the poem. One will find that. in the 
Bhattikavya there is no proper introduction and there is a reference to an 
episode which has not been narrated ; the later cantos of this poem are too 
short. The Old Javanese Ramayana is different. It is up to all poetic 
requirements, apart from the main fact that it is an inspired work of a 
poetical genius. 

The Old Javanese Ramayana contains passages of dozens of connec- 
tive stanzas of which not a trace or indication is to be found in the Bhatti- 
kavya. As early as 30 years ago, Aichele stated that the suspected passages 
of this text had been composed in the flawless Old Javanese. When com- 
pared with the Bhattikdvya, there are, in the 3,000 8tanzas of the Old 
Javanese Ramayana, several additional episodes. One of them is a protract- 
ed farewell between Rama and Bharata containing a dissertation on 
Arthasastra or Dharmasástra, dear to the Javanese heart. Another 
addition is a detailed description of a Saivite temple seen by Hanuman. 
Hanuman of the Bhattikdvya is not interested in architecture. The 
Hanuman of the Old Javanese Ramayana is interested in this art. The 
shrine seen by him is not an Indian temple but a Javanese Chandi. 

—JORM Vol. XXX Pts. 1-4, 1960-61, issued 1963, pp. 1-12 


Kantawala, S. G. 3 
MATSYAPURANA AND VASUDEVAHINDI 


The following cultural points common to the Matsyapurdna and the 
Vasudevahindi belong to what may be termed as contemporaneous period : 


1. Marriage with a maternal uncle's daughter was not prohibited. 
2. Duküla, Cindmsuka and kauseya types of silk cloth were in use. 
3. Seafaring was valued. 4. It was possible to acquire the art of following 
the language of animals and birds. 5.. The word gosthi occurs in both the 
texts, though in slightly different senses. 6. The science of cooking was known. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangi Reest, Haifo. L pp. 5-8 
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Mirashi, V. V. d xis 
A LOWER LIMIT FOR THE DATE OF THE DEVI-MAHATMYA 


In his Introduction to the Devi-mahdtmya published by the All-India 
Kashiraja Trust, V. S. Agrawala fixed the first decade of the 7th century 
A.D. as the lower limit for the date of this work. This view 
was based on a stone inscription of the time of Dhrulhàna originally 
found in a temple dedicated to Dadhimati-mata situated in a desert about 
24 miles north-west of Nagor in the erstwhile Jodhpur State. This inscrip- 
tion, which cites a verse from the Devi-mahatmya, contains a date in 
numerical symbols which was read by D.R. Bhandarkar and Ram Karna as 
289 and referred to the Gupta era and consequently taken as equivalent to 
608 A.D. Winternitz followed this opinion in his History of Indian Litera- 
ture, Vol. I, p. 565. 


While examining the above view, the author thinks that even if the 
reading 289 of the date is correct, it cannot be referred to the Gupta era, 
for it would then be only 75 years later than the Mandasor incription 
of Yasodharman-Visnuvardhana, dated 533-34 A. D., whereas a comparison 
of tbe characters of the two inscriptions shows that the Dadhimati-Matà 
inscription is much later than the Mandasor inscription of Yas$odharman- 
Visnuvardhana. Moreover, there is no evidence that the Gupta era had 
spread to Western Rajputana. Another fact that goes against such an early 
date of this inscription is the mention therein of several donations in 
drammas. The earliest references to these coins occur in the records of the 
time of Pratihara Bhoja (836-885 A.D.). Differing from D. R. Bhandarkar 
and Ram Karna, Mirashi reads the date in the stone inscription of the time 
of Dhrulhàna as 189, and refers it to the Bhatika era, giving 812-813 A. D. 
or 813-14 as the date of this inscription. 


The Devi-mahatmya must have been composed long before 813 A.D. in 
order to become so popular as to be cited in an inscription. And if Bana’s 
Candisataka was based on it, it may go back to the Gupta age. 


—Pur. Vol. VI No. 1, January 1964, pp. 181-86 


Raghavan, V. 
YAJNA-VARAHA—SOME MORE MATERIAL 


The author notes two descriptions of Yajfia-varaha found in the 
Puranas as follows: (1) Vayupurana, Ch. 23, verses 103-108, which gives a 
special concept of Yajfia-varaha as an embodiment of Kāla or time. It has 
little to do with the general conception found in Vayu, 6.16ff., (2) Narasimha- 
purana. Ch. 39, verses 10-13, which gives the well-known Vedic and sacrifi- 
cia] symbolism. In the end, a reference to Yajiia-varaha is cited from the 
Taittiriya- Aranyaka, X. 1. 

CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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Rai, Krishna Das 


ARSA RAMAYANA KA AMUKHA (PREFACE TO THE ARSA 
RAMAYANA) 


The Rama story found in the form of Valmiki-Narada dialogue in 
the Ist canto of Valmiki’s Ramayana begins where the Ayodhya-kanda of 
the extant text of the Ramdyana commences. It contains no reference to 
the events narrated in Bala-kanda. The Rama story is told at some other 
places in the Ramdyana and in the Rámopakhyana of the Mahabharata; but 
here also there is no mention of the incidents described in the Bala-kanda, 
indicating thereby that it is a later addition. 


The author supports the above view, by suggesting that Ch. 14 of the 
north-western recension of the extant text of the Ramayana (Lahore ed., 
pp. 152-56) formed prelude to the original Ramayana beginning with 
Ayodhya-kanda. This chapter, which makes its appearance quite abruptly, 
has.no organic relation with the earlier and subsequent story. In the first 
13 cantos the story has been brought up to Dagaratha’s putresti sacrifice, 
and the 16th canto again takes up the thread of the story. The first two 
verses of canto 14 have no connection with the preceding chapter. Verses 3-4 
again describe DaSaratha’s three wives as if they were being introduced in 
the story for the first time. Verse 5 describes the birth of their sons without 
referring to putresti-yajfia. The canto ends with Bharata's going to his 
maternal grand-father’s house and with the description of Rama leading a 
happy life with Sita. 


e 

Two Nepalese, four Mithila and four Bengali manuscripts of the 
eastern recension utilised in the Baroda edition of the Ramayana contain 
wy. 1-18, 21, 24-29 of the 14th chapter of the north-western recension, while 
the whole of this chapter is to be found in the four manuscripts of the 
western recension used in this edition. The southern recension is retouched 
in the same manner as the eastern recension. This retouching was evidently 
done with desire of correlating this chapter with the preceding and follow- 
ing chapters. Thus, this chapter, which formed the prelude to the original 
Ramdyana, appears to have been a common property of the three 
recensions. 


In a few verses of this chapter, Rama is described as an incarnation 
of Visnu; but they are later interpolations. Moreover, the internal evidence 
of this chapter is also in favour of regarding it as the preface to the original 
Ramayana which began with Ayodhya-kanda. 


The author further suggests that this short preface is appropriate only 
to a work consisting of about three to four thousand verses, which appears 


to have been the length of the original Ramayana. 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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Sandesara, Upendraray J. i 
TERMS OF ADDRESS OF MEN AND WOMEN IN THE ADIPARVAN 


OF THE MAHABHARATA 


195 general terms of address to men and 55 to women used in the 
Adiparvan of the Mahābhārata are given in an alphabetical order separately. 
The list does not include terms to gods, asuras, apsaras, daityas, nagas, 
rivers, animals, etc. The form in plural is used only if the word has not 
occurred in singular. The terms of address to an individual, or those per- 
taining to a dynasty or clan are not mentioned. 


—JOIB Vol. XIII No. 1, September 1963, pp. 21-25 


Suryanarayanarao, M. K. 
KANNADA VERSIONS OF THE PURANAS 


The article describes the Kannada translations, complete or partial, of 
a large number of Puranas. The author gives us the names of the trans- 
lators and publishers, names of sections into which a work is divided, the 
name of the series in which it is published, serial number of the publication, 
the accession number of a manuscript, where the text is available only in a 
manuscript form, etc. 


In the end, the author brings to our notice a certain Visnudharmottara 
containing 27 chapters] in manuscript form, both in Sanskrit and Kannada 
renderings. It is to-be distinguished from the well-known Visnu-dharmottara 
which deals with different subjects. 


€ —Pur. Vol. VI No. 1, January 1964, pp. 147-73 


Vaudeville, C. 
RAMAYANA STUDIESI : THE KRAUNCA-VADHA EPISODE IN 
THE VALMIKI-RAMAYANA 


The Kraufica-vadha episode in the Balakanda of the Ramdyana 
appears sandwitched between the last verse of sarga 1 and the first verse of 
Sarga 3, which is its natural continuation, the first two verses of sarga 2 
being added, rather clumsily, to provide the missing link with the former 
sarga. Its evident purpose is to explain how sloka was once born out of 
Soka and to justify the Kusilava's claim over it. 


The Krauficas are sweet-singing birds going in pairs and include 
hamsa and sárasa. In Rgveda III. 53. 10 sloka is given as the cry of the 
hamsa bird. Thus there is a natural association between sloka and Kraufica. 
The verse of Valmiki-Ramayana Y. 2. 14 which is said to be the first sloka, 
composed by Valmiki out of sympathy with the pathetic plight of the 
Kraufici, whos EMANEN NIE fear oye HURT? HENGE a regular epic 


Sloka, but a vipula verse, coming nearer to the late Vedic anustubh. It 
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seems to be a quotation from an older ballad, in which a cruel Nisada was 


cursed by female Krauñcī bird, symbolising a sorrowful wife, separated from 
her husband. 


Soka is a type of folk-song, which was sung to the accompaniment 
of the tantri. From it was derived the poetry of a higher order (s/oka), 
such as is found in Vàlmiki's work. Besides pointing at folk-poetry as the 
main source of inspiration for the Adi-Ramayana, the introduction of the 
Kraufica-vadha as a prologue to the poem suggests that the rhapsodes sensed 
an analogy between the heroine of the tale, the Kraufici bird, symbolising a 
faithful wife tormented by the pain of Separation, and the heroine of 
Valmiki’s heroine Sita. Thus it appears that the description of the torments 
of Sita, separated from Rama, consitituted the kernel of the Ramayana, and 
was suggested by the folk-songs about the Kraujici bird. 


The Ramayana was not a heroic poetry recited by the siitas (bards), but 
was a pathetic poem, based on folk-songs, sung by the kusilava, a king of 
low-caste singers. In order to assert their ancient right on the Ramayana, 
they (kusilavas) hinted at one of the main sources of the poem, lyrical folk- 
poetry, by inserting the Kraufica-vadha episode as the prologue of this 
work. 


—JAOS Vol. 83 No. 3, August-September 1963, pp. 327-35 
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Bennett, A. A. G. 
THE ASOKA INSCRIPTIONS 


The first discovery of an Asokan Inscription occurred in 1822 at 
Girnar (Kathiawar), while the last to be discovered was the bilingual 
Graeco-Aramaic Inscription found in Afghanistan. Except the Shahbaz- 
garhi and Mansherà versions which are engraved in Kharosthi and the 
above-mentioned Graeco-Aramaic Inscription, all the other edicts are in the 
Brahmi script. The dialects of the inscriptions appear to have arisen as a 
result of phonetic variations. Except in a few edicts, ASoka refers to him- 
self as Devanampriya Priyadarsi, which are his official titles and, in the 
opinion of the author, they need not be translated as ‘beloved of the gods.’ 
He also holds that the Asokan inscriptions are the earliest Buddhist written 
works containing evidence of the early collections of the Buddha's discourses 
and sayings. After these and other preliminary .observations, an English 
rendering of the Fourteen Rock Edicts is given in this article. 


While commenting on the Rock Edict I, the author suggests that the 
word samaja is not unlike the modern colloquial tamásá, which may be 
merely an important social gathering, or a quarrel of major proportions. 
In Rock Edict III, he takes the word parisd to mean an assembly. In Rock 
Edict IV, Asoka’s statement that the sound of war-drums had become the 
sound of the dhamma is compared to Pali Dhammapada, XXI. 6, where 
the Buddha-is represented to have said that he would beat the drum of 
deathlessness at Varanasi. The importance of the Rock Edict IV lies in the 
assertion of A$oka's conviction that the keeping of the moralities (slas) 
is the essential preliminary step in the direction of understanding the 
Buddhist teachings. The word sambodhi, occurring in Rock Edict VIII, is 
taken to mean enlightenment. 


—MBo. Vol. LXXI Nos. 11-12, November-December 1953, pp. 281-88 


Bhattacharya, Kamaleswar 
RECHERCHES SUR LE VOCABULAIRE DES INSCRIPTIONS 
SANSKRITES DU CAMBODGE (RESEARCHES ON THE 


VOCABULARY OF THE SANSKRIT INSCRIPTIONS OF 
CAMBODIA) 


Cambodian inscriptions extend from the 5th to 14th century A. D. 
The earliest, of the epoch of Fu-nan, belonging to the 5th and 6th centuries, 
aré written exclusively in Sanskrit. The Khmer language begins to be used 
. inthe 7th ceffutyn Pdhliefaemeis okenne GnlcpleadtAyteauced to writing. 
In the 11th century, Khmer was perfectly worthy of being used for histori- 
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cal purposes, as is clear from the inscription of Sdok Kak Thom, composed 
in 1052 A. D. Quite often the poetical part of an inscription is in Sanskrit, 
but the material and technical part in Khmer, with the exception of the 
late inscription of Phimanakas. There is no inscription of Cambodia, 
which may be called bilingual. 


The Sanskrit inscriptions relate to foundations made by kings or high 
officials. Their structure is analogous to that of Indian prasastis, but the 
opening stanzas of these inscriptions are more philosophical than the 
corresponding mangal verses in Indian inscriptions, Then follows the 
eulogy of the reigning king and the founder, then the description: of the 
function, and, lastly, the wish for the conservation of the foundation and 
the imprecation against its destruction. 


The language of the inscriptions is- generally. correct, even more 
correct than that of the Indian inscriptions. 


The pre-Angkorian inscriptions are short and their style is relatively 
simple. But the inscriptions of Indravarman I (877-879 A. D.) reveal a 
poetical style, which attained its climax in the inscriptions of Yas$ovarman 
I (879-900) and those of Rajendravarman (944-968). It is under the 
last named monarch that the inscriptions of Mebon (952 A. D. ) and Pr‘e 
Rup (961 A.D.), comprising 218 and 298 verses respectively, were composed. 
Their authors make frequent references to epic myths and Indian ideas. 
The language is also rich. Many passages show the influence of the 
Raghuramsa of Kalidasa. S 


Though there are few influences of Khmer language .on Sanskrit, 
used in these ‘records, there are many marks of Prakritisms. There are 
also many Prakrit words in them. Buddhist Sanskrit vocabulary has also 
been used. -Occasionally we find Vedic expressions and archaisms. 


The author has given a lexicon of the vocabulary of. the Sanskrit 
inscriptions of Cambodia. 


—BEFEO Vol. LII Fasc. 1, 1964, pp. 1-72 


Chabra, B. 
RAJAKIYA SASANALEKHA (ROYAL GIFT DEEDS). 


It was only in India that kings uséd copper-plates for writing gift 
deeds. In Italy, diplomas were issued on behalf of the Pope in favour 
of emperors and other citizens. Copper-plate documents in India were 
executed on behalf of kings in favour of Brahmanas, places of pilgrimage, 
Shrines, etc, In the west different materials like parchment and leather were 
used for this puffed? Pasllcdnmainopity/Kkelofsper-Gsfiebenware Sed. Perhaps 


Copper was abundant in this country. 
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Gift deeds were divided into three parts: a preamble, the body 
of the deed and a subscription. Generally, the place and date of execution, 
the details of the gift and some particulars about the donor are mentioned. 
In the beginning, these documents were written in Prakrit. Subsequently, 
the fullest use was made of Sanskrit, and, later, regional languages 
were used. Often these inscriptions are full of valuable information, 
They date from the 3rd to the 18th century A. D. 


—Sam. Vol. V No. 4, 1964, pp. 33-37, 56 


Choudhary, Radhakrishna 
A CRITICAL STUDY OF THE COINAGE OF THE HÜNAS 


No systematic study of the coinage of the Huünas has been made 
so far. They brought to India the Sassanian coinage. It is known that 
they generally imitated the coinage of the kings whom they annihilated. No 
new design in coinage was invented by them. 


It has been held that the commercial activities in Ka$mira ebbed 
with the rise of the Hünas. After the fall of the Kusanas about 
300 A. D., the Hünas settled near Ghazni. 


The language of the Hünas belonged to the Iranian stock. They had 
their own script and issued records in it. In their inscriptions Toramàna and 
Mihirakula designate themselves as Tsavala or Jauvala. The same epithet 
is found on the coins of Toramàna, who was also known as Shah 
Jau(va)la, Javula or Javuvla. A copper coin of Toramana bears a solar wheel 
and the Brahmi legend Tora. 


Most of the Hüna kings are known from their coins. They ruled 
over parts of Afghanistan, Kasmira and the Panjab. On the basis 
of several coins, it is supposed that some of the Huüna kings adopted 
Brahmi legends and Hindu symbols, such as conch, Nandi-bull, cakra, etc. 


According to Altekar, Toramana borrowed the Sassanian type 
of coinage in Afghanistan, the Gupta type in India and the Kusàna 
type in Kaámira. 


Mihirakula, the son of Toramana, was a powerful ruler. The 
Hina rule in Kaśmīra seems to have been continued by other Hüna 
chiefs. We get several names from these coins.  Trisüla, Nandi and 
the legend Jayatu Vrsabhadhvaja on the Hüna coins suggest the Saivite 
leanings of these rulers. The origin of the later Gadhia coins may 
be ascribed to the Hünas' influence, 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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Dani, A. H., Humback, H. and Gobl, R. 
TOCHY VALLEY INSCRIPTIONS IN THE PESHAWAR MUSEUM 


Three inscriptions are preserved in the Peshawar Museum which 
come from Tochi Agency. They were published without proper edition by 
M. A. Shakoor in a small pamphlet and are here named ‘A’, ‘B’ and ‘C’. 


‘A’ is Shakoor’s No. 49 containing Arabic and Sanskrit texts. It 
was first edited by M. H. Kuraishi who gave the Sanskrit text as read by 
Hiranand Sastri. 


‘B’ is Shakoor’s No. 15 containing Bactrian and Sanskrit texts. The 
inscription has not been properly edited so far. Hiranand Sastri read a 
few words like titame, samvat 38, bhüpa and putra. He also suggested that 
the date should be referred to the Sastra era. 


The use of three languages in the inscriptions is very significant. 
The common local language of the educated people was Sanskrit. Hence 
this was adopted as one of the media. The Sanskrit text of this inscription 
is dated 2nd day of Kartika, Samvat 32 referrable to the Laukika or the 
Süstra era 3932 (856-57 A.D.). The inscription ‘B’ is dated on the 7th 
day of Bhadra, Samvat 38, i.e., Laukika era 3938 (862 A.D.). The Laukika 
era, as Alberuni informs, was used in this region by the Hindus. 


On the basis of these inscriptions, the authors conclude that the 
Idak-Spinwam region in the Tochi Agency recognised the authority of the 
Arab rulers at least from 856-57 A.D., though it seems that the local 
Government was still run by the local ruler called Sahi. It will not be 
wrong to maintain that these Sahi rulers were one of the branches of the 
old Kusàna Sahi rulers of Gandhara. It is also possible to identify them 
with the rulers of Zabulistan as distinct from the rulers of Kabul. 


The style of writing the ‘A’ and ‘B’ records has a close similarity, 
though the letters in ‘A’ have simpler forms with a tendency to angularity 
and those in ‘B’ maintain roundish style. 


—APak. Vol. I, 1964, pp. 125-35 


De, S. C. 
GOLLAVALLI GRANT OF PRTHIVI-MAHARAJA, YEAR 49 


This set of three copper-plates consists of a charter issued by the king 
Prthivi-maharaja from the victorious camp at Virajo-nagara, recording the 
gift of a village Gollavalli situated in the Kudravati visaya. The language 
of the record is Sanskrit, On paleographical considerations, the charter 
may be assigned to the last quarter of the 6th century A. D. Virajo-nagara, 
whence the grant was issued, may be identified with Viraja in Orissa, 


ie., modern Jajpug ipfe Gastack, diste i anon Collection, Haridwar 
—EI Vol. XXXV Pt. 5, January 1964, pp. 221-24 
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Dikshit, M. G. d 
A COPPER COIN OF THE NEPALESE KING AMSUVARMAN 


The coin, described here, is attributed to AmSuvarman of the Thakurj 
dynasty of Nepal, who ruled in the first half of the 7th century A.D. Three 
of his coins were published by Cunningham. The coin, described here, is 
akin to the one published by Cunningham (Coins of Ancient India, Plate | 
XIII, Fig. 6). The Asiatic Society of Bengal possesses three more coins of 
this king. The new coin, bearing a winged lion on one side and another 
lion figure on the other, was prepared from a different die. 


—JNSI Vol. XXV Pt. 2, 1963, pp. 245-47 


Gai, G. S. 
ALAMPUR INSCRIPTION OF CALUKYA VIJAYADITYA, SAKA 635 | 
AND 636 | 


The inscription, edited here, was copied at Alampur in the Mahbub- 
nagar district of Andhra Pradesh. The inscribed slab is fixed into the 
fort-wall near the steps leading to the river at the place called Devadroni. 
The inscription has two versions for the sake of convenience, The charac- 
ters of one version are early Telugu-Kannada, while those of the other are | 
Siddhamatrka or early Nàgari. The inscription is dated in 713 A.D. The 
language of both the versions is Sanskrit. The record mentions six kings 
of the family beginning with Pulakesin I, i.e., Pulakesin I, his son Kirtivar- 
man I, his son Satya$raya (Pulakesin ID), his son Vikramaditya I, his son 
Vinayaditya and his son Vijayáditya. There is also a reference to 
Vijayaditya's teacher Isanacarya, who constructed the enclosure of the group 
of temples called Navalinge$vara, the most important of which is the ` 
Balabrahmesvara shrine. 


—EI Vol. XXXV Pt. 3, July 1963, pp. 121-24 


Gai, G. S. 
GRANT OF KADAMBA MRGESAVARMAN, YEAR 2 


This record was found somewhere in the old Mysore state. The 
characters are the box-headed variety of the Southern type. The language 
Is Sanskrit. The inscription refers to the reign of Vijaya-Siva-Mrgesavarman 
of the Kadamba dynasty. The king is to be identified with Mrgesavar- 
man, the eldest son and successor of Sàntivarman and the grandson of K 
Kakusthavarman. The date, as given, is the tenth day of the fourth fort- | 
night of Hemanta in the king's second regnal year. This is the earliest 
inscription of Mrge$avarman discovered so far. The king MrgeSavarman 
may be referred to the period 450-75 A.D. ; 


CC-0. In Public Domain- Brugh ang Solectien, geris 1963, pp. 151-52 
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Gai, G. S. 
MALLESVARAM INSCRIPTION OF TRAILOKYAMALLA, SAKA 973 


The epigraph is engraved on three sides of a pillar set up in the com- 
pound of the Agaste$varam temple situated about a mile from the village 
on the banks ofthe Krishna river. The characters belong to the Telugu- 
Kannada alphabet. It is dated as Saka 973 (1051 A.D.). The record be- 
longs to the reign of Trailokyamalladeva (Someévara I) of the Western 
Calukya family of Kalyana. The record registers a gift by prince 
Vijayaditya to the temple of God AgasteSvara. The importance of the 
epigraph lies in the fact that it helps us in establishing the identity of 
Vijayaditya, the son of Somesvara I, probably born of the queen Mailala- 
devi. This record also helps us to establish that prince Vijayaditya is the 
same as Visnuvardhana-Vijavaditya mentioned in other Western Calukya 
records and that he cannot be identified with the Eastern Calukya 
king Vijayaditya VII. Incidentally, this epigraph supplies the earliest known 
date for Vijayàditya, viz., 1051 A.D. 

—EI Vol. XXXV Pt. 6, April 1964, pp. 253-60 


Gai, G. S. 
MEHUNABARE PLATES OF SENDRAKA VAIRADEVA, SAKA 624 


The two copper-plate inscriptions, published here, are reported to 
have been discovered at Méhunabare, East Khandesh district, Bombay 
State. The characters belong to the western variety of the southern alpha- 
bets. Thelanguage is Sanskrit. The charter is dated Saka 624. The 
charter was issued from Bahalapuri and records the gift made by Vairadeva 
of the village Devigrama, to Nàgasarman. The present record introduces 
a hitherto unknown ruler of the Sendraka-Nikumbha family in the person 
of Vairadeva, who held sway in thé Khandesh district about tfe beginning 
of the 8th century A. D. It also indicates that Vairadeva was the imme- 
diate successor of Jayasakti as a ruler in the Khandesh district. It also 
points out that Bahal was a flourishing town in the beginning of the 8th 
century A.D. and was probably the capital of the Sendraka ruler Vairadeva. 

; —EI Vol. XXXV Pt. 4, October 1963, pp. 193-97 


Gokhale, Shobhana 
KRSNARAJA RÜPAKA 
In this paper a coin of Krsnaraja of the Kalachuri dynasty is 
described. The portrayal of the king's head on the obverse is similar to 
the style found on the western Ksatrapa coins. The ruler Krsnaraja has 
herein adopted the epithet matapitrpadanudhyata, which, according to V.V. 
Mirashi, is an expression noticed nowhere else in Indian numismatics. 
According to the author, this title is found on the copper-plates of 
Dharasena and Vyāghrasena ofthe Traikütaka family. Italso occurs in 


several copper-plates of the Kalachuri rulers. 
CC-0. In Public Domain. £ArgtuNKsnorkOGeecPan. 2121963. pp. 244-45 
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Gopal, Lallanji 
MEDIUM OF EXCHANGE IN EARLY MEDI/EVAL INDIA 


In the early medieval period the cowries were largely used for daily 
transactions. We get equations for certain coins on the basis of cowries. 
In some inscriptions of the Sena kings, the term kapardaka-purana has been 
used. This is supposed to be a mere theoretical unit of accounting repre- 
senting the value of a purána, counted in cowries, and not an actual coin. 


The next epigraphical reference is to vodi or vodrt. It was equal to the | 
fourth part of a copper pana. The vodi was not a coin in actual use, but j 
was a theoretical monetary unit. 


The author mentions several literary and epigraphical references | 
to cowries serving as the objects of value. They were used for exchange i 
in economic transactions. | 


d The gold coins in northern India were struck, after a gap of many 
centuries following the Guptas, by Gàngeyadeva. His successors did not | 
issue coins of any kind. Several medieval dynasties do not seem to have 
struck any gold coin at all. It is obvious that when the cowries were 
sufficient for the daily transactions, the gold coins were not ordinarily 
needed. | 


The debased gold coins were also in use. But for interstate transac- 
tions gold coins were used according to their real weight and purity of 
the metal. 


There was a general paucity of coins in this period, which may have 
been due to the cheapness of prices. The feudal conditions of society and 
polity, the larger use of cowries for daily transactions and the draining of 
a considerable amount of coined money by Muslim invaders were also 
responsible for this. 


Sometimes coins were issued to proclaim some conquest on the part 
of the kings, but the independent status of a king did not necessarily 
require the issuing of coins in his name. 


The authority of issuing coins was the right of the sovereign king. 
He had to keep proper control over the currency circulating in his king- 
dom. The feudatory chiefs had no right to mint coins. 


—JNSI Nol. XXV Pt. 2, 1963, pp. 154-64 
Gopal, Lallanji 
ER STANDARD OF THE COINS OF EARLY MEDIÆVAL 


. There were seme gseulabuand kdefinittecweiBBtesandards of early 
Indian coins, The two standards were generally adopted. The Greek 
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standard of drachma weighing 67.5 grains, and the other, the traditional 
purana standard weighing 32 rattis or 58.56 grains. : 


Citing the weights of coins obtained by Cunningham, the writer states 
that the Indo-Sassanian coins of copper and silver were Issued, bearing 
the weight of about 67.5 grains. Generally, there is a depreciation of some 
7 grains in the weight of these coins. In some cases the depreciation 
was probably deliberate. 


An analysis of the coins of Shahi kings indicates that they did 
not follow the weight scheme of a drachma. In the case of copper 
and silver pieces alike, they were made to approximate to the weight 
of a purãņa. But these coins were depreciated in weight, which ranged 
between 4 and 13 grains. 


The gold coins of Gangeyadeva generally weigh about 60 grains. These 
coins follow the weight system prescribed for a drachma. The depreciation 
in their weight ranges between 2.5 and 8.2 grains, usually about 
6 grains. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The Candella kings, who borrowed the coin-type of Gangeyadeva, 
also adopted the weight standard of the latter's coins. The survey 
of the Candella coins makes it clear that, irrespective of their metal, 
the coins were made to approximate to the weight standard of a 
drachma, though they usually show a depreciation of some 5 to 7 grains. 


A study of the coins of the Kalachuris of South Kosala reveals two 
different weight standards. As regards the gold coins they adopted 
the weight standard of a drachma. The maximum depreciation in their 
case is 8.87 grains. The copper coins of the Kalachuris seem to have 
followed the weight standard of a pana of 80 rattis. This is typical of the coins 
of this period, which show considerable depreciation, sometime of 9.8 grains, 
which was, most likely, deliberately done. 


An analysis of the Gahadavàla coins also indicates the use of 
two different weight standards : the purana standard of weight for silver and 
copper coins and the drachma standard for the gold coins. 


The coins of the Tomaras and the Cahamanas also repeat the same 
tale regarding their weight standards. 


The coins of the kings of Narwar, of Malayavarman, a Pratihara 
chief and of the kings of the Jajpella dynasty follow the weight standard 
of a purana. 


The typical coins of the Kashmir kings bearing the name of 
Toramana adopted a different weight standard, ranging between 83.8 
and 111.5 grains.CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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‘Jai Prakash 
ON THE RAMAGUPTA OF COINS 

The writer refers to the controversy recently raised in regard to the 
indentification of the coins bearing the name of Ramagupta. He does not 
agree with the views of K. D. Bajpai that the coins can be attributed to 
Ramagupta, the elder brother of Candragupta II. He argues that if 
Ramagupta was the eldest son of Samudragupta, he would have issued the 
coins at Pataliputra, the capital of the Guptas, and not at Eran or Vidisa. 
Again, if he could issue the copper coins he could also issue gold coins. 
But no gold coins of Ramagupta are available. Regarding the appointment 
of Ramagupta as a governor of Malwa in the life-time of Samudragupta, he 
thinks that it is not proved. According to him, the Sanakanikas were given 
the governorship of eastern Malava at that time and they continued as such 
till the reign of Chandragupta II. 


As regards the Ksatrapa currency found in Malava, he says that it 
could have travelled to that region after 240 A. D., which date is regarded 
as making the end of the copper coinage of the western Ksatrapas in 
Malava. 

The garuda and lion flgures on the coins of Ramagupta, according to 
him, cannot be compared with those on the Imperial Gupta coinage. 


He thinks that the lion-type of the coin bears a legend in Prakrit. He 
concludes that the Ramagupta of the copper coins was not a contemporary 
of Samudragupta, butin all probability, was an independent ruler of the 
eastern Malava and a contemporary of Chandragupta I. 

—JNSI Vol. XXV Pt. 2, 1963, pp. 165-71 


Jain, Balchzndra 
JATASANKARA STONE INSCRIPTION OF VIJAYASIMHA 


This inscription was found at Jata$ankara, eight miles from Hatta, a 
tehsil in the Damoh district of Madhya Pradesh. It is incised on a stone 
slab measuring 30x115 cms, It contains 44 lines of writing in Nagari 
characters of the early 12th century A.D. It mentions Ganda and his son 
Vaddhada and their successors Vijayapala, Harsapala and Vijayasithha who 
are identified with the Candellas of Jejabhukti who ruled up to the limits 
of the modern Damoh district. Of the geographical names given in the 
inscription, Chittoda, Dhilli and Godana are identified with Chittor, Delhi 
and Godhara respectively. 


—JIH Vol. XLI Pt. 3, December 1963, pp. 699-704 


Joshi, Munishchandra 
KUNINDA COINAGE: A REVIEW 


From coinage and literary references, the Kunindas are known to be 


living in the lower, Bümalayan, ills meainnedikceasteenakanjab and western 
U.P. Their territory extended from the Satluj to the river Kali or Sarada. 


| 
| 
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According to Cunningham, the ancient Kunindas are identical with the 
modern Kunets. Atkinson took Kinnaras as the ancestors of Kunets. 
Certain places of Kumaun and Garhwal are designated as Kainyür, etc., 
and many local Bráhmanas and Rajputs bear similar surnames. These 
appear to be the corrupt survival of the term Kuninda or Kulinda. 


The Kuninda coins are divisible into two main groups, viz., the earlier 


and the later. The former type bears the name of their king Amoghabhüti, 
whereas the latter does not refer to any royal issuer. 


Allan says that the first group consists of silver and copper coins of 
only one type. The module of the silver coins was derived from the Greek 


kings, but the types are purely Indian. The obverse bears a deer, a figure 
of Laksmi with lotus and other symbols. 


The Kunindas seem to be a people of Indo-Aryan origin. Probably, 
for the first time, Amoghabhüti formed a monarchy issuing coinage. 


The symbol of tree on the reverse of the coin with a hill points to the 
hilly origin of the tribe. The nandipada and svastika are the usual symbols 
of auspiciousness. The purpose of the jayadhvaja symbol is not clear. It 
may or may not be a flag of victory. Yetit is certainly a ceremonial 
standard. It may have some traditional or religious significance. 


The inferior variety of copper coins is supposed by some scholars as 
of later date than the refined examples. The inferiority may be due to the 
political chaos resulting in weakness in power and economy of the 
Kunindas. The author thinks that these coins had nothing to do with the | 
Kusanas. . | 


The Kuninda coins of the second series do not bear the name of the 
king or tribe. On the obverse of these Kuninda coins, there is a figure of 
Siva in short dhoti, holding a trifula topped parasu, with left hand in 
katihasta pose from which hangs some object, which in the opinion of 
Cunningham isa tiger skin. Wearing jafdbhara and facing the front, he is 
generally in standing pose. According to J. N. Bannerji, Siva is the 
supreme divine sovereign of the Kuninda state. The delineation of Siva 
on the coins is based on the figure of Vi$vamitra found on the coinage of 
Audumbara ruler Dharaghosa and the weapon too is derived from the 
reverse of the Audumbara coins. 


The term citresvara in the coin is probably the name of Siva, fora 
Svayambha-linga bearing the same designation is still being worshipped by 
the population of Kumaun which seems to have formed a part of Kuninda 
territory. After the sacred /inga, the place regarded as a holy place of 
pilgrimage is KAGAN RubliCHorasirlaGurukle rtaagri Polkciaecueridyr on the latter 
series of Kuninda coins is Siva in his citresvara form. 
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The series is not seen after 250 A. D. It is likely that the second 
series of the coinage was issued by the composite people consisting of 
the native Kunindas and migrated Yaudheyas. This may account for the 
absence of the name of the tribe thereon. 


- —BV Vol. XXII Nos. 1-4, 1962, issued December 1963, pp. 45-50 


Lahiri, A. N. E $ : 
SILVER. COIN OF GOVINDACANDRA OF KACHAR, SAKA 1736 


The rupee coin of king Govindacandra of Kachar is .93" in dia- 
meter and 175.75 grains in weight. The legend is in Bengali characters. 
The importance of the coin lies in the fact that it gives the date in. chrono- 
gram, which is not generally noticed in the legends on the coins of the 
medieval Hindu rulers. It is again one of the very few coins issued by 
the Hindu kings of medizval India to bear a versified legend. 


—EI Vol. XXXV Pt. 3, July 1963, pp. 103-4 


Mirashi, V. V. 
ON THE INTERPRETATION OF TWO INSCRIPTIONAL PASSAGES 


(1) Sangli plates of Govinda IV, dated Saka 855 


The verse about the Rastrakita Emperor occuring in these plates 
is interpreted by Bhandarkar as having double entendre on some words and 
as referring to the abandonment of Khetaka, i.e., the Rastraküta capital 
Manyakheta by the enemies. However, considering Hultzsch's correction, 
viz., that Kiranapura is not a mistake for Krsnapura, it appears that 
Vijayaditya rever invaded Manyakheta and, therefore, there cannot be any 
abandoning of that capital by the enemies of Krsna. 


Altekar accepts the pun in the verse and understands the Rastrakita 
feudatories ruling over Gujarat as enemies who abandoned Khetaka. In 
the absence of any clear evidence regarding the end of the Gujarat branch, 
a attempt to identify the enemies of the Rastrakita emperor Krsna II is 

utile. 


(2) Sanjan plates of Amoghavarsa I, dated Saka 793 


From the word Khetaka, occurring in these plates, Bhandarkar opines 
that the Rastrakütas in the time of Indraraja first came into hostile contact 
with the Calukyas, not of the Deccan but of Gujarat,as Khetaka is same as 
Kaira in north Gujarat. However, it should be noted that Kaira was 
then held pot by the Calukyas of Gujarat but by the Gurjaras.  Findspots 
of the inscriptions of Indra’s son Dantidurga show that the family 
belonged to the Aurangabad district. It is doubtful if Khetaka refers 


to any place-name at all. Probably Khetaka means ‘a shield’. 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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Mirashi, V. V. 
WERE DRAMMA COINS ISSUED IN GOLD ? 


The word dramma is a Sanskritised form of the Greek word drachma. 
The term dramma is not noticed in early Sanskrit literature or inscriptions. 


The earliest epigraphic reference to it is found in the Kanheri cave 
inscription of Pullasakti (dated Saka 765) which belongs to the reign of the 
Ràstraküta emperor Amoghavarsa I. According to Kielhorn, the last line 
of this inscription records a gift of kaiicana drammas. On the basis of this, 
several scholars have thought that gold drammas were current in ancient 
India, but the author of the present article disputes this view. 


Mediæval inscriptions have used different terms to denote gold and 
silver coins. The author quotes examples from some inscriptions to show 
that the gold coins were known as suvarma or gadyanaka and the silver 
coins were called drammas. He corrects Kielhorn's reading of the Kanheri 
inscriptions and shows that the inscription has no such word as Káfícana 
before dramma. This disposes off the wrong notion held by the scholars 
for a long time that drammas were also coined in gold. 


—JNSI Vol. XXV Pt. 2, 1963, pp. 238-40 


Mitra, Debala 
INSCRIPTION FROM WARI, SAKA 1467 


The inscription was found near a mound by the side of a large tank 
called Ratangada at Wari in the Malda district. The characters of the 
record are Bengali and resemble those in the epigraphs and manuscripts of 
the 15th or 16th century found in Bengal and Assam. The language of the 
inscription is Sanskrit. The inscription is dated in the Saka year 1467 
(1545-46 A.D.). The object of the inscription is to record the construction 
of a temple with the image of Visnu in the centre, surrounded by Sürya, 
Ganeáa, Parvati and Visvanatha. This structure of paficayatana. indicates 
the attempt of synthesis between the rival Brahmanical creeds after the 
conquest of Muslim rulers. The instinct of self-preservation appears to 
have prompted the votaries of the different Brahmanical deities to combine 
before a common foe who had no respect for their faiths. 


—EI Vol. XXXV Pt. 4, October 1963, pp. 179-82 


Sircar, D. C. 
COPPER-PLATE GRANTS FROM BIHAR 


1. Grant of Jivagupta 


The copper-plate, edited here, was secured from Katra in the 
Muzaffarpur dis&fetrdTublio PémBihanrukMkergnaactecs, belengrto the Siddha- 
matrka alphabet of the 7th or 8th century A.D. The paleography of the 
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epigraph is quite interesting and it indicates that the epigraph belongs to 
the first half of the 8th century. The language of the inscription is 


Sanskrit. 


The main problem, raised by the inscription, is the identity of king 
Jivagupta, his father Ramagupta and probably also his grandfather, whose 
name might have been Jivagupta. Another problem is that the dynasty to 
which the kings belonged. Nothing can be said on the subject until 


further evidence. 
2. Two grants of Sauryaditya 


These grants were secured from some locality under the Bagaha 
Police station in the Champaran district of North Bihar. Both the charters 
were issued by a king named Sauryaditya. One of these is dated Vikrama 
1077 (1020 A.D.). The characters of this record are in the Nagari of about 
the 11th century. The other grant is dated Vikrama 1083 (1026 A.D.). 
The most important feature in this record is the absence of the donee’s 
name. The endorsement at the end suggests that the present plate was 
merely kept in the record office of the king as a sample draft for being 
consulted by the scribes to prepare similar documents. The geographical 
places—Yamaniünda-gráma, Dvicatvàrimé$atika-visaya and Dardacandika- 
mandala—mentioned in the record cannot be located. 


3. Grant of Bhulla, Vikrama 1381 


The plate was secured from the village of Bagen of the Shahabad 
district of Bihar. The characters of the record are in Nagari of about 
14th century A.D. The language of the record is Sanskrit. The date 
recorded is 1324 A.D. The donor is the king Bhulladeva described as the 


ruler of Vihiapuri and as the receiver of favours from the Khalipha 
Mahamanda-shahi. i 


—EI Vol. XXXV Pt. 3, July 1963, pp. 125-44 
Sirkar, D. C. 


DEVALI PLATES OF GOVINDA, VALABHI 500 


The set of three copper plates was in the possession of a culti- 
vator of the village of Devali and is now at Gandhi Smrti, Bhavanagar. 
The characters of this set of three inscriptions belong to the West 
Indian variety of the Telugu-Kannada alphabet. The language of the 
inscription is Sanskrit. The date of the record is quoted as the Valabhiya 
year 500 (818-19 A.D.) and the occasion of the grant stated to have 
been a solar eclipse (31-12-818 A.D. or 26-6-819 A.D.) The charter 


was issued by Govindaraja while staying at Palittanaka in favour of 
a Brahmin. ; 


The mostoittero&tiagmáta RwekdKensrtfolectian HE VAlabhi Samvat 500. 
The earliest Valabhi era record so far known is the Una plate of 
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Valabhi-Samvat 574.  'The present epigraph pushes back the use of 
the name Valabhi in association with the era in question by no less 
than 74 years. It also indicates that the Rashtraküta chiefs Karka 
and his younger brother Govinda must have been ruling over different 
parts of Gujarat contemporaneously. 


—EI Vol. XXXV Pt. 6, April 1964, pp. 269-80 


Sircar, D. C. 
EPIGRAPHIC NOTES 


17. Meaning of Upagata, etc. 


The words upagata, samupagata or samupagdta found in different 
versions of Minor Rock Edict I of Asoka and in the grants of the 
Palas and Senàs of Eastern India mean the some thing as sambadhyamanaka, 
yatha-kala-bhavin and yatha-kal-adhyasin. 


18. Hamyamana-Haiijamana-Hanjamana-Paricavanna-Anjuvannam 


The word Haryamana or Hañjamana also occurs in some of 
the records of the ruling families of Kannada origin which flourished 
in the Northern Konkan. The difficulty is that, if it is the name of a place 
in Northern Konkan but cannot be identified with Safijan, we do not 
have any other geographical name with a similar sound in the area 
in question and cannot explain why this place-name should be specially 
mentioned in a few records of the Kannadiga ruling families of the 
Northern Konkan. This suggests that hamyamana-hafjamana may be a 
word of Kannada or South Indian origin, and in that case, it would 
scarcely indicate a Parsee colony, which is not known to have existed 
in the areas where the Dravidian languages are spoken. From a couple of 
Kannada epigraphs we may gather that hamyamana-hafjamana-haiijamána 
should be understood in the sense of Kannada pafica-vanna of the lexicons, 
the same as Tamil afju-vannam (Sanskrit paficavarna), understood in 
the sense of the five artisan classes. 


—EI Vol. XXXV Pt. 6, April 1964, pp. 287-92 


Sircar, D. C. 
FORGERY OF EPIGRAPHIC RECORDS 


The Brahmanas of the village of Suvarnahala secured a forged 
charter im. respect of two villages, according to the Taracandi rock 
inscription. The said grant has been recently traced in possession of 
a Brahmana family of Sunahar near Sasaram. 


Certain C&c&dle ipli PEASE Giehieiiévmrüsolieeidmemavtar us, though they 
were fabricated with a different purpose. 
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Sometime ago, the author examined a Kharosthi inscription incised on 
a stone bowl, which had been acquired from a dealer in antiquities 
by the Bharat Kala Bhavan attached to the Hindu University, Varanasi. 


A similar commercial motive was also responsible for the forgery 
of this Rummindei pillar inscription of Asoka. A copy of this inscription 
was found at Kapile$wara rear Bhubaneswar, which encouraged uncritical 
writers to claim Orissa as the birth place of the Buddha. 


In June 1963, the Prince of Wales Museum at Bombay secured 

a stone bowl containing Kharosthi writing which is a copy of lines 2-5 

of the Shahbazgarhi version of Rock Edict VII of Asoka, and appears 
to be a forgery. 

—CUAHS (Seventh Reunion), 1964, pp. 19-21 


3 Sircar, D. C. 
MORE BRAHMI INSCRIPTIONS 


1. Three Barhut Inscriptions in the Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi 


The characters of the epigraphs are early Brahmi of about the 2nd 
century B. C. The language is Prakrit. The texts of these three inscrip- 
tions are already known to us from the works of Cunningham, Lüders, 
Barua and Sinha. 


2. Dura Inscription of the time of Kaniska, Year 16 


This small inscription is incised on a pillar discovered in the village 
of Durà, Agra district; U. P. The characters belong to the Brahmi al- 
phabet of the middle stage. The language is an admixture of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit. The date is 94-95 A. D. It records a gift of a house by a lady 
in favour of a community, the name of which cannot be read. 


3. Gondal Fragmentary Inscription of the time of Rudrasena [III], (Saka) 272 


This inscription is engraved on a stone slab, discovered at Gondal, 
in Kathiawar. The characters belong to the Brahmi alphabet of the middle 
stage. The language is an admixture of Sanskrit and Prakrit. The present 


inscription is the only epigraphic record of the time of Saka Rudrasena 
III so far known. 


—EI Vol. XXXV Pt. 4, October 1963, pp. 189-92 
Sircar, D. C. 
NOTE ON INSCRIPTION OF NRPAMITRA 


Dinna, mentioned in the Mathura fragmentary inscription of king 
Nrpamitra was a famous sculptor of the Mathura school, who flourished 
about the Sth century A. D. Dinna is also mentioned in the other records 
from Mathura and Kasia. Thus he was not a poet at king Nrpamitra’s 
court at Mathura, but was a master-sculptor of the Mathura school. 

OR TUE UTE ED Vol. REX Pt. 4, October 1963, p. 200 
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Sircar, D. C. 
NOTE ON INSCRIPTION FROM WARI 


The second verse of the inscription from Wari refers to the great 
height of the temple. The damaged stone sculpture referred to by D. Mitra 
in her article contains an epigraph, whose characters belong to the transi- 
tional stage when Gaudi was developing out of Siddhamatrka. On palzo- 
graphical grounds, the inscription may be assigned toa date before the 
close of the 10th century. The object of the record is to record the cons- 
truction of an image of the goddess Sarasvati. Hereis the unique instance 
of the eight-armed Sarasvati even though such a conception of the deity is 
sometimes met with in Purànic literature. 


—EI Vol. XXXV Pt. 4, October 1963, pp. 183-84 
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Sircar, D. C. 


NOTE ON MALLESVARAM INSCRIPTION OF TRAILOKYA- 
MALLA 


On the basis of some Cola inscriptions, the Pamulavaka plates, 
the Telugu Academy plates of Saktivarman II, the Ryali copper-plate 
grants of Vijayaditya VII, the copper-plate grants of the sons of Kulottunga 
I and the eulogistic poetical work Kalingattupparani it can be shown that it 
is impossible to believe that Maharajadhiraja Rajaparame$vara Parama- 
bhattdraka Vijayaditya VII of Vengi is identical with his namesake 
who was a subordinate chief and is mentioned in, the records of the 
reign of Western Calukya Somesvara. 


—EI Vol. XXXV Pt. 6, April 1964, pp. 261-68 


| Sircar, D. C. 
E PENUGONDA PLATES OF HASTIVARMAN 


The five plates were discovered at the village of Penugonda in the 
West Godavari district, Andhra Pradesh. The paleography resembles that 
of such records of about the middle of the 4th century A.D. The 
language is Prakrit, Sanskrit and an admixture of the both. The date 
is uncertain. The record refers to the Maharaja Hastivarman. Possibly 
this Hastivarman is one of the two known Hastivarmans of the 
Salankayana family, viz., (1) Hastivarman I, who was probably a contem- 
porary of the Gupta emperor Samudragupta (c. 340-76 A. D.) and 
flourished about the middle of the 4th century A.D. and (2) Hasti- 
varman II, who was a son of Nandivarman I and the grandson of 
Hastivarman I. On the ground of its language it is better to identify our 
Hastivarman with Salankayana Hastivarman II. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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Sircar, D. C. = 
SILVER COIN OF VASISTHI-PUTRA SATAKARNI 

The legend on the two silver coins of the Satavahana king Vasisthi- 
putra Satakarni is not so far satisfactorily read and interpreted. The 
reverse of the coin exhibits a number of symbols and circular legend 
in Southern Brahmi characters along the border. This is not a different 
legend as understood by some, but is the translation into Dravidian Prakrit 
of the Sanskritic Prakrit legend on the obverse of the coin. That 
the phonology and vocabulary of Telugu were much nearer Tamil in 
the second century A.D. seems also to be clear from the occurrence of the 
two words in the Prakrit legend on the coin. The important paleographi- 
cal feature is a dot-pulli-placed to the right of the consonant which shows 
that such a practice was known in second century A. D. and it was used in 
writing other languages of the Dravidian group, such as early Telugu. The 
show of the Dravidianism only on the Saka-type coinage of the 
Sdtavahanas is, however, difficult to explain without further light on 


the subject. 
—EI Vol. XXXV Pt. 6, April 1964, pp. 247-52 


Sircar, D. C. 
SOME GAHADAVALA GRANTS 


The eight Gahadavala grants discussed herein are, at present, in the 
State Museum, U. P. These copper-plate grants of the Gahadavala kings 
begin with some stanzas describing the rulers of the family from Yasovig- 
raha, its founder, to the donor of a particular charter. This is followed by 
the introduction of the donor, in a passage in prose, as Vijayin and as the 
successor of his ancestors beginning from Candra who was the first imperial 
ruler of the fafnily. 


The first grant, dated Vikrama 1196 (1139 A.D.), describes the grant 
of a village called Vaseva-grama situated in the pattala of Asamaka by the 
king Govindacandra to a Brahmana. The second grant dated Vikrama 
1217(1161 A.D.) records the grant of a village made by the king Vijaya- 
candra. The third grant dated Vikrama 1232 (1175 A. D.) mentions the 
grant of a village by the king Jayachchandra on the occasion of the Jatot- 
sava of Mahardjaputra Hari$candradeva. This reminds us of two other 
grants made by the same king on the occasion of the jata-karman and 
namakarana of the same Harigcandra. The fourth grant dated Vikrama 
1232 (1175 A.D.) records the grant of a village Avalu-grama by the king 
Jayachchandra. The record indicates that it is not impossible that the 
donee Ravidhara presented three amulets to the newly born prince and 
received the village from the king in return. The fifth grant dated Vikrama 
1233 (1177 A.D.) describes the grant of a village Khavadayigrama by the 
king Jayachchandra. The remaining six grants record the gifts of villages 

- by the king Jayachchandra. 


CC-0. In Pubic Dogg Bplegton HEEB 964, pp. 201-20 
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Sircar, D. C. 
SPURIOUS GRANT OF GAHADAVALA VIJAYACANDRA, VIKRAMA 
1223 


This forged grant issued in the name of the Gahadavàla king Vijaya- 
candra to the Brahmanas of Suvarnahala was discovered from the house of 
an inhabitant of Sünahar. In respect of paleography, language and style, 
the inscription closely resembles other Gahadayala charters. The engraver 
of this inscription appears to have had little education as the aksaras in 
many cases are inaccurate. The date recorded is 1166 A. D. The grant 
purports to have been made in favour of the Bráhmanas of Svarnahala. 
The Brahmanas were soon exposed and Pratapadhavala declared it to be 
spurious in April 1169 A. D. 


—EI Vol. XXXV Pt. 4, October 1963, pp. 153-58 


Sircar, D. C. 
THREE PALA INSCRIPTIONS 


(1) The Gaya Inscription of the time of Narayana-pala, year 7, is 
found on a stone-slab of the wall of the Mahadeva shrine in the compound 
of the Visnupada temple at Gaya in Bihar. The language of the record is 
Sanskrit and the recorded date falls somewhere about the seventh decade of 
the 9th century A.D. The record, which is an eulogy, refers to 
Bhatta Vamadeva, his son Sihadeva and grandson Bappadeva. Then 
is introduced Bhanudeva, who dedicated a house at Gaya for housing 
ascetics. 


(2) Nimdighi Inscription is recorded in Sanskrit on a stone-slab. It 
appears that the engraving of the record was entrusted to one who 
could not follow the draft before him and, therefore, shaped the letters 
as he thought he saw them. On palzographical grounds this inscription has 
been assigned to the time of Gopala III of the Pàla dynasty of Bengal and 
Bihar. It mentions the Pala king Gopala III as having died, while fighting 
some enemies near about the findspot of the record. This fact is also 
supported by Sandhyadkaranandin’s Ramacarita, IV. 12. 


(3) Gayà Inscription mentioning Govindapala, Vikrama 1232, 
is found on a stone-slab embedded in the wall of a small shrine close 
to the Gadadhara temple below the courtyard of the Visnupada 
temple at Gaya in Bihar. It quotes Vikrama 1232 as corresponding 
to year 14 of the gata-rájya of Govindapala. It is interesting to note that 
the reign of Govindapala was referred to when he had actually been ousted 
by the Gahadavalas. Probably, the people of the Gaya region had a strong 
hatred for the Gahadavalas as a result of persecution. 


CC-0. i in. i i i 
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Sircar, D. C. 
THREE PARAMARA INSCRIPTIONS 


1. Bhojpur Fragmentary Inscription of the time of Bhoja I 

The inscription is engraved on the pedestal of a colossal image ofa 
Jain Tirthankara in the old Jain temple at Bhojpur, Madhya Pradesh. The 
characters are Nagari of about the 1 Ith century A.D. The language is 
Sanskrit. The extant part of the second does not bear any date. But it 
can be referred to a date about the middle of the 11th century A.D. The 
inscription is fragmentary. The importance of this inscription lies in the 
fact that it associates Paramara Bhoja I with Bhojpur or Bhojapura. 


2. Bhojpur Inscription of the time of Naravarman, Vikrama 1157 

This small inscription is engraved on the pedestal of an image of the 
Jain Tirthankara Pargvanatha installed in the Jain temple at the village of 
Bhojpur. The characters of the inscription are Nagari of the 11th or 12th 
century. Its language is Sanskrit. It bears the date Vikrama 1157 (1100-01 
A.D.) It is stated that the two Jaina images were installed by a person 
named Chillana. 


3. Bhilsa Inscription of the time of Jayasimha, Vikrama 1320 

This small inscription engraved on a stone-slab was copied in the 
Archeological Museum at Bhilsà. The characters are Nàgari of about the 
13th century. The language is corrupt Sanskrit. It bears the date Vikrama 
1320 (1263 A.D.). The object is to record the pious deed performed by a 
lady. It speaks of- the reign of Jayasirnha as well as of Bhailasvamideva- 
pura (i.e., modern Bhilsà) where the pious act was performed. The present 
inscription shows that Bhilsa continued to be under the Paramàra kings for 
several decades after its reconquest by Devapala. 


—EI Vol. XXXV Pt. 4, October 1963, pp. 185-88 


Sircar, D. C. 
TWO EASTERN GANGA INSCRIPTIONS 


1. Khilor Inscription of Anantayarman (Kamarnaya), Saka 1075 

The inscription, edited here, is engraved on the door-jamb of the 
Siva temple at Khilor near the Delang railway station in the Puri district 
of Orissa. The characters belong to the Gaudiya alphabet. The language 
is Sanskrit. The date recorded is irregular. It records the installation of 
an akhanda-dipa in the Siva temple at Khilor. 


2. Bhubaneswar Inscription of Rajaraja II, Saka 1094, (Anka) year 4 


The inscription, edited here, is engraved on the east wall inside the 
third entrance of the Lingaraja temple at Bhubaneswar. The characters be- 
long to the Gzudiyealphsdeto nuuxiubityiiisome easesarthe development 
of early Oriya characteristics. The language is an admixture of Sanskrit and 
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Oriya. The date of the inscription, as recorded here, is the Saka year 1094, 
and corresponds to year 4 of king Rajarajadeva’s reign; Dhanuh-Krsna 4, 
Monday. The object of the epigraph is to record the installation of a per- 
petual lamp for the god Krttivasa, i.e., Siva. Acopada-grima, mentioned 
in the record, cannot be located. 


—EI Vol. XXXV Pt. 3, July 1963, pp. 115-20 


Sircar, D. C. 
TWO INSCRIPTIONS OF DURGARAJA 


(1) Puskara Inscription of Vikrama 982 and 994 is a stone inscription 
in Sanskrit, now preserved in the Rajputana Museum, Ajmer. The record of 
Vikrama 982 relates to a grant of some land to the God Visnu of Puskara 
and that of Vikrama 994 relates to its ratification by the landlord. 


(2 Thanwala Inscription of the time of Sirhharaja, Vikrama, 1013 is 
engraved on a pillar inside the Siva temple at Thanwala. The language is 
Sanskrit. There is, however, some influence of the local dialect on the 
language and orthography ofthe epigraph. It records a grant of some 
land by Durgaràja in favour of the deity Rannadityadeva. 


—EI Vol. XXXV Pt. 5, January 1964, pp. 239-46 


Sircar, D. C. and Bhattacharya, G. x 
FRAGMENTARY RASTRAKÜTA INSCRIPTION FROM KANDHAR 


The inscribed stone slab, edited here, was discovered near an old well 
called the ‘Khas Bag well’ in a locality called Bahadurpur, nearly a mile 
from the present town of Kandhar (also spelt as Qandhar and+Kandahar) in 
the Nander district, formerly in Hyderabad State, but now in Maharashtra. 
The record is fragmentary and contains three fragments of what was origi- 
nally a big pillar inscription. The characters belong to the North Indian 
alphabet of the 10th century A.D. The language is Sanskrit. The extant 
parts of the inscription bear no date. But, on the grounds of paleography 
and the fact that the introductory stanzas are also found in the Deoli, 
Kolhapur and Karhad plates, the inscription may be referred to the reign 
of the Rastrakita king Krsna III (939-67 A.D.), probably to its later part. 


The importance of the epigraph lies in the fact that it helps us in 
locating the city of Kandharapura sometimes mentioned in connection with 
Rástraküta Krsna III. The present Kandhar is the same as Kandharapura, 
which was most probably a secondary capital of Krsna III. The city may 
have been built by and named after an earlier Krsna (Kandhara) of the 
Rastrakita family, probably Krsna II. 


The recdi8-Or&rBpbliqBomaiotieg&u Ráhgi Boidumanasiavdne bank of the 
Nandi dominating the Godavari valley. The name of modern Nanded is 
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derived from that of Nandikata through the intermediate Prakrit form 
Nandiada. The author is of the opinion that the Nandi originally joined 
the Godavari near Nanded. If this was the case, the course of the Nandi 
has been changed considerably, since Nandikata was found at least in the 


first half of the 4th century A.D. 


—EI Vol. XXXV Pt. 3, July 1963, pp. 105-14 


Sircar, D. C. and Bhattacharya, G. 
TWO INSCRIPTIONS FROM NANDED DISTRICT 


Both the epigraphs come from the Nanded district, Bombay State. 


1. Hottal Inscription of the time of Calukya Somesvara 

The inscription was discovered on a rectangular stone pillar lying 
near a dilapidated temple at Hottal. The characters are Nàgari of the 11th 
or 12th century A. D. The language is Sanskrit. The inscription is 
undated. It mentions the later Calukya king Somesvara as ruling at 
Kalyana. Possibly the king, mentioned in the record, is Some$vara I or 
Someégvara II. Thus the inscription may be assigned to the later half of the 
11th century A. D. It reveals for the first time the existence of a ‘Fire- 
Family’ ruling in the 11th century A.D. in the Nanded region apparently 
forming part of the dominions of the Calukyas of Kalyana. 


2. Fragmentary Inscription from Ardhapur 

The inscription edited here is engraved on a broken stone slab lying 
ina house at Ardhapur in the Nanded district. The characters belong to 
the southern ^Nàgari alphabet of the 12th or 13th century A. D. Its langu- 
age is Sanskrit. Since the lower part of the inscription is broken, its object 
cannot be definitely determined. Probably it records the donations of one 
of the Ratta chiefs in favour of the Siva temple at Ardhapur. For the first 
time this inscription introduces a hitherto unknown Ratta or Rastraküta 
family ruling over the area around Ardhàpur. 


—EI Vol. XXXV Pt. 4, October 1963, pp. 159-70 


Sircar, D. C. and Subrahmanyam, V. S. 
INSCRIPTIONS FROM MAIHAR 


The two inscriptions, published here, were copied at Maihar, head- 
quarters of the former state, which now forms a tahsil of the Satna district 
of Madhya Pradesh. One of these, called ‘A’, is engraved on the pedestal 
of the goddess Saradadevi, while the other called ‘B’ is incised on a slab of 
stone lying in the temple. The characters of both the records belong 
to the early Wagarbualphabetn. cfintheKdQthcowntusyHAiddar On the palzo- 
graphical grounds, the records may be assigned to a date about the middle 
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of the 10th century A.D. The language is Sanskrit. Both the records 
refer to Damodara’s family and his career on the earth." It refers to an 
unknown work of a little known poet named Sámbasambhu. If Vajradatta, 
mentioned in the record, is identical with the author of the Lokesvarastava, 
it offers one of the rare instances of the mention of an earlier poet in an 
epigraphic record. The record also indicates the popularity of the works 
of Banabhatta. 


—EI Vol. XXXV Pt. 4, October 1963, pp. 171-78 


Sircar, D. C. and Sundaram, J. 
AMRELI MUSEUM PLATES OF DHRUVASENA II BALADITYA, 
YEAR 323 


Of the two plates, one now lies in the museum at Amreli, and the 
second one is in the possession of the Range Officer, Sarasiya. The first 
charter was issued from Valabhi by king Dhruvasena (II) Baladitya and 
records a gift of land. This record provides us with a date in the Gupta- 
Valabhi year 323 for Maitraka Dhruvasena II Baladitya. 


The second plate was issued by king Siladitya III in the Gupta- 

Valabhi year 368 (586 A. D. ). It pushes back the earlier limit of the 

reign of Silàditya III by about four years from 691 A. D. to 686 A. D. K 
also records a gift. 


—EI Vol. XXXV Pt. 6, April 1964, pp. 281-86 


Sharma, Dasharatha 
CANDELLA COINS DESCRIBED IN PHERU'S DRAVYAPARIKSA 


The book Dravyapariksá, written by Thakkura Pheru, the well-known 
mint-master of the Khalji kings, contains a good deal of information about 
the Candella coins. In this work is found an account of the Candella 
coinage up to the region of king Bhojavarman. It introduces the name 
ofa new king Hiravarman. The details of various coins in silver and 
copper, along with their weights, are given in the book. The coins of 
Mahoba were prepared from an alloy of gold, silver and copper, and each 
of the coins of the Candella kings, Viravarman, Hiravarman and Trailokya- 
varman, weighed 44 másás. Their value was not the same on account of 
the varying amounts of the metals in them. 

—JNSI Vol. XXV Pt. 2, 1963, pp. 247-48 


Tripathi, R. R. 
SOME RARE COPPER COINS 


' The paper describes eight copper coins in the private collection of 
Shri Janeshwar Das of Allahabad. 
The first coin is an uninscribed cast from Kausambi. The author 
thinks that it is care Wumarietysiascthexgneugs eóisymbelsieparthe obverse 
are not found on the other Kausambi cast coins so far known, 


O 
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The second coin from Ahicchatra is of Paficala king Bhànumitra, 
It shows a humari figure on the obverse, replacing the Paficala symbols. 


The third coin is of Sesadatta from Kausambi. So far eight coins of 
this Mathura ruler were known. This new coin is the ninth one. 


The fourth, according to the author, is an unidentified cast coin from 
Kausambi of a new type. : 


The fifth coin bears the name Varunasa. According to the writer, 
this coin differs from the coins of Varunamitra known from Kausambi in 


large numbers. 


The sixth coin is of Sa(?)pamita. He cannot be Sarpamitra, as no 
coin of his has come to light. Thus this coin may be attributed to a new 
ruler of Kausambi. 


The seventh coin belongs to Varunamitra of Ahicchatra. Only three 
coins of this king were known so far. This coin, according to the author, 
is the best preserved coin of this king. 


On the eighth coin from Kausambi, the author reads the Brahmi 
legend Pa ? or (Ha)gavamasa. But the legend is uncertain. One thing, 
however, is certain that this coin was issued by a ruler of Kausambi who 


was not so far known. 


—JNSI Vol. XXV Pt. 2, 1963, pp. 240-43 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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V GEOGRAPHY 


Chakladar, H. C. 
GEOGRAPHY OF KALIDASA 


Besides the Devas, Gandharvas, Kinnaras and similar mythical beings, 
Kalidasa speaks specially of two classes of human beings, viz., the 
Kirdtas and the Utsavasaünketas in the Himalayas. The Kirdtas are 
mentioned by Kālidāsa as a hunting tribe going in pursuit of deer 
and other animals, and the Utsavasanketas as mountain tribe, organized into 
several republican communities. 


Kalidasa places the scene of his greatest drama in the slopes of 
the Himalayas. The hermitage of Kanva, where king Dusyanta met 
Sakuntalà, was situated on the bank of the Malini. We get some 
details about the situation of the hermitage from the south Indian 
recension of the Mahābhārata. We read there that Dusyanta met 
Sakuntala at the distance of two yojanas from his city Hastinapura. 
*Besides, Kalidasa mentions Kanakhala as the place near which the Ganges 
debouches into the plains, where he instructs his cloud—messenger to 
enter the Himalayas. 


Kālidāsa has given the names of most of the important countries 
of his time and has described some characteristic features of each one 
of them. We must admit that almost the whole of the map of India 
with its broad features can be drawn from the particulars he has furnished. 
The following countries, people and places are identified by the author 
in the present article : 


Uttara-kosala, Saketa, | Kusavati, Saravati, Siiravati, Sürasena, 
Mathura, Valmiki’s hermitage, Pratisthana, Kasi, Videha, Magadha, Anga, 
Suhma, Kalinga, Pandya, Malaya, Kerala, Aparanta, Anüpa, Párasikas, 
Greeks or Yavanas, Hünas, Kambojas, Kamarüpa, Málava-Avanti and 
Dasarna. 


The author has also traced the route of the cloud-messenger. 
—JIS Vol. IV No. 4, July-September 1963, pp. 411-57 


Karim, A. 
SAMANDAR OF THE ARAB GEOGRAPHERS 


The author is of the opinion that Samandar should be identified with ee 


Jalandhar which was probably the original name of Chittagong. ath p. 
669 S NESE Vols VITE KOS Wembe IIS, Da 24 A." 
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Sankalia, H. D. 
MAHISMATI AND MAHESHWAR 


The author has shown that Mahismati is identical with Maheshwar 
in the Nimad district on the northern bank of the river Narmada, 
exactly opposite the hamlet of Navdatoli, an archzological site of 


great interest. He traces the references to Mahismati in various branches 


of literature and epigraphy. 


—JIH Vol. XLI Pt. 3, December 1963, pp. 631-48 


Tripathi, Maya Prasad 
GENERAL AND REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY IN ANCIENT INDIA 


The Vedic Samhitás contain many names of countries still unidenti- 
fied. Rima, Rüíama, Syüvaka and Krpa in the Samaveda refer to the 
Tartars, Tamilians, Burmese and Chinese. Divisions of the country 
mentioned in the types of roads in the Atharvaveda, the five geographical 
divisions of the country mentioned in the Aittareya Brahmana and the legend 
of Angiras in the Satapatha Brahmana are important from the geographical 
point of view. 


The Ramdyana and the Mahābhārata contain valuable geographi- 
cal information. Panini was acquainted with the concept of Bhuvanakosa. 
He knew systematic development of forests, etc., river navigation, mining, 
several types of routes and roads and patterns of population settlement. 


Kautilya’s Arthasastra describes a developed polity comprising all 
aspects of social, political and economic life. 

The Puranas devoted several chapters to the description of 
Bhuyanakosa. They are not unanimous in naming the country as 
"Bharatavarsa. The general geography, given in the Puranas, is a medley of 
both accurate and legendary facts. The Puranic Bharatavarsa consisted 
of nine divisions. All of them were adjacent and compact areas and 
the whole region was colonised or inhabited by people from India proper. 


The Puranic descriptions have quite accurately mentioned the 
mountains, rivers and their sources. Miscellaneous geographical facts such 
as types of lands and grains and commercial products such as lac and rubber 
are noticed. The concept of urban geography is found in several Puranas. 
The exploration and colonisation of new areas were vigorously pursued 
in the realm of international trade relationship. This is based on external 
evidences of foreign sources. On the internal testimony of the Puranas, 


Wilford has tied te show,the,vastsaigcatiewandpolanisation of Indiansin 
the west from Madagascar and Egypt right up to British Isles and 
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Iceland. This must have necessitated the requisite oceanic and land 
exploration. 


Astronomical works like the Byhatsamhita contain geographical, 
economic, geological and commercial facts. Architectural treatises like the 
Manasara, Mayamatam, Aparüjitaprcchà and Samarànganasütradhàra furnish 
details on places, roads, types of towns, etc. The five treatises on 
geography proper, written in India, such as the Vikramapratidesavyavasthd, 
Mufijapratide$avyavasthà, | Bhojapratidesavyavastha, Bhuvanasdgara and 
Vikramaságara appear to have been on general and regional geography. 


Kālidāsas reference to Parasika among the conquests of Raghu 
and the identification of Vanayu with Arabia are well-known. Kalhana’s 
mention of flood control to regulate the water of the Jhelum is also 
remarkable. The Tantráloka has a chapter on JDesadhvaprakasana and 
is based on the Puranas. É 


Works on Indian medicine like Susruta-samhità furnish information 
on medico-geography, human geography and industrial and economic geo- 
graphy.  Treatises on gems and minerology are also important from 
this point of view. 


The author holds that : 

l. By the 3rd or 4th century B. C. the Indians were acquainted with 
the Mediterranean region, North-East Africa and some portion of the 
Pacific and Siberia in the north. s 

2. Colonisation followed trade. Buddhist missionaries should have 
contributed much to the success of these enterprises. e 

3. The Indians never fought shy of travelling in unknown foreign 
lands. ; 


—VBQ Vol. XXVIII No. 3, 1962-63, pp. 248-78; 
No. 4, 1963-64, pp: 357-92 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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VI HISTORY 


Agrawala, V. S. 
THE KAMBOJA JANAPADA 


The author reiterates his identification of Kamboja with the Galcha- 
speaking region of the Pamirs and offers some new arguments in support 
of his view. 


The ancient Bhuvanakosa regards the Vanksu (Oxus) as the northern- 
most limit of Bharatavarsa. In the western area of the Oxus is situated 
Bactria where Kālidāsa has laid the scene of the defeat of the Hinas by 

. Raghu. It is in the eastern region of the Oxus that the Kambojas submit- 
ted to Raghu. Then Kālidāsa says that Raghu's cavalry ascended the 
passes of the Himalayas. If Kamboja were to be placed in the Kandahar 
region, the route of making an ascent on the Himalayas becomes rather an 
impracticable proposition. 


Both Balhika and Kamboja are included in the lists of the janapadas 
of Bhàratavarsa. Bactria is situated in the western area of the Oxus. If 
Kamboja is placed somewhere in south Afghanistan, the eastern area of the 
Oxus would remain unaccounted. 

Both Kalidasa and the Meharauli Pillar Inscription seem to describe 
the caturantasvijaya of Candragupta Vikramaditya. The Matsya-purdna 
(Ch. 144) also refers to Candragupta Vikramaditya under the veiled name 
of Pramati, who is said to have been an incarnation of Visnu, to have 
brought under his control the seven divisions of India and to have ruled 
far thirty-two years. 

E — Pur. Vol. VI No. 1, January 1964, pp. 221-29 
Ahir, D. C. 
WHY DID THE MAURYAN EMPIRE DISINTEGRATE ? 


: Unc root cause of the downfall of the Mauryan empire was neither 
Asoka s doctrine of Ahimsa, impairing military efficiency, nor his squander- 
ing away of the public money. Agoka’s rule was militarily quite powerful 
and People along the borders of his empire were aware of the vast resour- 
ces of his empire and feared him. He was such a cautious monarch that 
the only concession he allowed to the residents of the village of Lumbini, 
where the Buddha was born, was to reduce the land tax. 


The downfall! of Cice eh a Empires eWasuhastenedr by the rising 
forces, both inte£fal 4n external, which could not be checked in time by the 
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incompetent successors of Asoka. It seems that none of Aáoka's sons or 
grandsons was capable enough to manage such a vast empire. The murder 
of Brhadratha by Pusyamitra was a political revolution, as great as the 
French Revolution, if not greater. The Brahmanas were not happy with 
the policies of A$oka and his successors and were feeling sore about the 
Buddhist rule. 


Immediately after the uprising, Pusyamitra revived the customs 
prohibited by the Buddhists, and the Maausmrti propounded a philosophic 
justification for those customs. 

—MBo. Vol. 72 No. 1, January 1964, pp. 5-8 
Ahmad, Nisar 
DOES MUJMALU-T-TAWARIKH SPEAK ABOUT RAMAGUPTA’S 
EPISODE ? 


Hasan Ali narrates the story of Rawwal and Barkamaris in his 
Mujmalu-t-tawárikh. Altekar and others are of the opinion that the story 
refers to Ramagupta. That story supplies us a list of Rawwal's prede- 
cessors as Kafand, Ayand and Rasal. 


Altekar's view presupposes the identification of Rawwal with Rama- 
gupta, of Barkamàris with Candragupta, of Ayand with Candragupta I, of 
Rasal with Samudragupta and of Kafand with Ghatotkaca. 


The author argues that these identifications would lead to absurd 
conclusions and create a havoc in Indian History. We will have to be 
sure that the Guptas ruled from the 4th century B. C. onwards, that 
Candragupta I had a very big kingdom to be divided into many parts, 
that Samudragupta was expelled from his kingdom and that Ghatotkaca 
expelled Persians from India. 


K. P. Jayaswal, while examining Mujmalu-t-tawarikh, separated the 
name of Rawwal and Barkamáàris from that of Kafand and his successors— 
Ayand and Rasal. He identified Kafand and Ayand with Kadaphises and 
Wema Kadaphises of the Kusana dynasty, and Rawwal and Barkamaris 
with the Gupta kings Ramagupta and Candragupta Vikramaditya. 


According to the present author, Kafand and his successors may very 
probably be identified with the Nandas, but there is no doubt in saying 
that Hasan Ali does not refer to the episode of Ramagupta or the history 
of the Kusanas. 
—JOIB Vol. XIII No. 1, September 1963, pp. 26-30 
Basham, A. L. 

SOME REFLECTIONS ON DRAVIDIANS AND ARYANS | 


In. scientifiG-0usdiéjic threnein isunaul Ray dimBckacnansayo Aryan race. 
The two terms are used only in linguistic or cultural contexts, 
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There is no sharp division from the point of view of ethnology bet- 
ween the speakers of Dravidian and Indo-Aryan empues. ee ate 
important Dravidian tribal languages like Gondi in Central India. a to 
is another Dravidian language spoken by a few thousand tribal DEO e in 
south-west Bengal. Brahui is spoken in Kelat, but the speakers of inp 
language do not show any Dravidian ethnic features. The use of cerebral 
consonants is regarded as a distinctive feature of the Dravidian languages, 
but this is found even in the language of the Rgveda. 


agg i eral 


Historians have regarded the civilization of Mohenio-daro and 
Harappa as Dravidian, but ritual bathing, phallic worship, the Mother 
Goddess and the sacred bull are not essentially South Indian. The cranial 3 
evidence from the Harappan sites does not agree with that of modern South | 
India. We cannot say anything with certainty about the pre-history of the 
Dravidian speakers. Available evidences suggest that they might have 
entered India through the north-west long before the Aryans. 


Historically the three Tamil kingdoms, i.e., Colas, Pandyas and Keralas 
are mentioned for the first time in ASokan inscriptions. These inscriptions 
show that the three kingdoms had already received elements of Aryan culture, 
whether Hindu or Buddhist. The earliest literature of the Tamils dates 
perhaps from the Ist or 2nd century A. D. 


| 
In later history also, there is no evidence of any great difference | 
between the north and the south; there was no question of an instinctive war | 
between the Dravidians and the Aryans. The feud between the Deccan 
powers and the Tamils was mainly a feud among the Dravidian speakers | 
themselves, because Kannada was the official language of the Deccan powers. | 
The Rastrakütas invaded the north and the northerners attacked the Deccan. 
But these were parts of the general pattern of mediaeval Indian warfare and 
were never looked on as a struggle between the Aryans and the Dravidians. 


. The Dravidians developed the Aryan culture in their own way. 
Religious teachers like Sankara have been universally accepted in Northern 
India as genuine Aryan Brahmanas. 


The sharp distinction between North and South is of modern growth 
and owes much more to 20th century nationalism than to anything in anci- 
ent tradition. Vincent Smith was responsible for the myth that India had 
been happy only when the major part of the sub-continent had been united 
under a single government of a centralizing and authoritarian type such as 
that of Candragupta Maurya, Asoka and Akbar, and that the desire of 
India for a greater political unity had only been fulfilled in the British Raj. 
But this proposition is untrue. In the past, Indian thinkers have favoured 
a wide diversity, political, social and cultural, within the broad framework 
of the eternal Arya-dharma, Neither the British Raj Dor th 
come anywhere fi&a9- Fula panain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Hari 
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ig, Congress has 
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Thus the moment of separation between North and South has no 
precedent in the history of India. 


—BITC Pt. II, 1963, pp. 225-34 


Bhattacharya, Pranati 
WHY IS PUSYAMITRA CALLED ANARYA IN THE HARSACARITA? ` 


In the sixth ucchvása of Banabhatta’s Harsacarita, the general 
Pusyamitra is called an andrya. According to Bühler, it is to be understood 
in the sense of ‘mean’ and according to Cowell and Thomas, ‘base-born’. 
Panini refers to the Sungas as dvijas. Thus there is little support for the 
view of Cowell and Thomas.  Bühler's suggestion is preferable. The 
general is called *mean', because he killed his own master by an act of 
treachery. 


There are two variant readings Pratijfíádurbala and Prajfiddurbala in 
the passage. Nothing definite can be said as to which of these two readings 
should be preferred. 

—OH Vol. XI Pt. 1, January-June 1963, pp. 19-24 


Buddha Prakash 
THE GURJARA PRATIHARAS AND THE PANJAB 


As a result of the expedition of Mihira Bhoja, eastern Panjab was 
annexed to the Pratihara empire, as we learn from tht Pehowa inscription, 
dated Harsa era 276-882 A.D. This mastery of the Pratiharas over the 
Panjab and probably their expansionist policy towards Kangra and Kasmira 

á brought them into conflict with Kaśmīrī monarch Sankaravarman. Bhoja's 
son Mahendrapàla (C. 890-910 A.D.) continued to exercise an effective 
sway over the northern dominions of his father. It appears that he granted 
fiefs to the three sons of the Tomara chief Jajuka in the Karnal district. 
We learn from the Khajuraho inscription of the Candella ruler Ya$ovarman 
that Herambapala or Mahipala invaded the §ahi kingdom and acquired 
from him an image of Vaikuntha (Visnu), which he had obtained from the 
king of Kira (Kangra) and the latter from the lord of Tibet. After the 
victory of Mahipala over the Sahis, the influence of Pratiharas, lost during 
the reign of Bhima, .was re-established in the Indus region. In his 
Pracandapandava, Rajasekhara refers to the victories of Mahipala over 
Kulüta and Ramatha, a people living near Gazni. Likewise, Aryaksemi- 
$vara, in the Bharatavakya of his Candakausika, wishes that the glory of 
Kartikeya, a name of Mahipala, may spread in the northern regions even 
beyond the ocean of milk, a name of the Caspian Sea. 


In thecPanijapy the; Prati! gras contended successfully with the Muslim 


tulers of Multan and held them in «nece eee Tal ahg period of time, 


ir 
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But they, inspite of their effective paramountcy over the Panjab, failed to 
crush the Muslims. of Multan and annex their principality to their empire, 
probably because they did not want to see the sun-image of Multan broken 
by the Muslims, which they threatened to do in the event of any invasion 
from a Hindu power. In course of time, when the power of the Pratihàras 
declined after Mahipàla and an Arab Quraishi dynasty, known as the 
Ghalibs, ruled over Multan from 942 to 976, they began their incursions 
and encroachments against the territories of the Pratiharas. Jayapala, as an 
associate of the Pratiharas and acting at their instance, consolidated his hold 
over the whole of the Panjab and made Bhatinda his second capital for the 
administration of the neighbouring regions. By thus stepping into the shoes 
ofthe decadent Pratihára empire in the Panjab and assuming the paramount 
status he provided a strong bulwark to the aggrandisement of the Muslims 
of Multan. Thereafter the raids of Mahmood destroyed this equilibrium. 


—JOIB Vol. XIII No. 3, March 1963, pp. 232-39 


Chattopadhyaya, Sudhakar | 
HOME OF THE SATAVAHANAS 3 


On the strength of the coins of Satavahana kings, Satakarni and 
Gautamiputra Satakarni, found at Kondapuram and other places, 
Kharavela’s mention of Satakarni in connection with an expedition 
which he sent to 'Musikanagara', the statement in the Yuga-purdna 
that Satakarni annexed Kalinga to the Satavahana empire and the 
mention of Sátavahhna king Hala in the Prakrit work Lilàvati, the 


author has tried to revive the old theory that Andhrade$a was the home of 
these kings. ~ 


From the fact that Kharavela does not mention any actual 
fighting between his armies and those of Satakarni, we can clearly see 
that Kharavela’s army failed to advance against the dominion of the | 
Satavahana monarch and diverted its course, proceeded south and | 
threatened Asikanagara. The inscription records two separate operations in 
the second year of the reign of Kharavela and proves that Asikanagara was 
outside the dominion of the Satavahanas. 


The expression Satavaroraja in the Yuga-purana clearly shows that Sata 
IS not a personal name, but the name of a dynasty. But the account of the 
Yuga-purana is highly unhistorical and can be taken into consideration = 
only when corroborated by other evidences. Instead of proving that 
the coastal Andhra country was included in the empire of the Sdtavahanas 
Lilàyatt appears to give just a contrary picture. 


The author examines the evidence showing that Andhradega was 
not the home of cthe \SAtavabanas. coins Karew CollesidalEN Tho ago by 


UV TT A 
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Sukthankar, who tried to locate the home of these kings in the Bellary 
district. But it was totally rejected by later scholars, who maintained that 
Maharashtra was the home of this dynasty. The earliest Satavahana 
epigraphs come from Nasik and Nanaghat. 


The commentary on Suttanipáta describes A$maka and Milaka 
as Andhrarajya and the commentator of the Arthasastra locates both 
the janapadas in Maharashtra. In the Nanaghat record, Satakarni Iis 
described as the lord of Daksinapatha. If this is correct, Satakarani 
appears to be the ruler of the Maharashtra region. The Vispu-purana 
names Simuka’s dynasty as Andhrabhrtya. This tallies with the description 
of Simuka as a servant of Kanva-Susarman. Simuka’s immediate 
predecessors may also have been subordinate rulers. The Bhagayata-purana 
calls Sdtavahanas both Andhra and Vrsala. Thus the author concludes 
that the Satavahanas of Andhra were immigrants to the Maharashtra 
region which in course of time became their adopted home. 


—JIH Vol. XLI Pt. 3, December 1963, pp. 749-55 


Chaudhari, Narendra Nath Sharma = 
ITIHASA-PURANADISU DILLINAGARASYA PRACINAM RUPAM 
(ANCIENT DELHI IN HISTORY, PURANAS, ETC.) 


This article traces the history of Delhi from the earliest times to 
the present day on the basis of literary and epigraphic material. In 
the Mahabharata period, it was known as Indraprastha, Sakraprastha 
and Khandavaprastha. According to the Kalikd-purdna (89.44-46), it 
came to be known as Khandavaprastha, as king Sudarsama of the lunar 
dynasty had established it after destroying the forest. The Kalika-purana 
further states why it came to be known as Indra or Sakraprastha. Having 
emerged victorious in the Bharata war, the Pandavas shifted their capital to 
Hastinapura in consequence of which Indraprastha lost much of its 
importance. On the destruction of the Yadavas and death of Krsna, 
the Pandavas proceeded on mahdprasthana handing over Hastinapura 
to their grandson Pariksita and Indraprastha to Krsna’s grandson 
Vajra. From Bijolia Rock Inscription of Somesvara, we learn that in the 
early medizval period, the city came to be known as Dhillika, while 
a stone inscription, preserved in the Prthvirája Museum, Delhi, informs us 
that Dhillika was established by the Tomaras and later ruled by the 
Cahamanas. According to a legend, the iron pillar at Meharauli was for 
some reason dug out and then re-established and as it thereafter 
became loose, it came to be called Dhilli. Another legend traces the name 
to the predominance of a community of the Jats known as Dhillon. 
Owing to the absence of aspirants in Persian alphabet, Dhilli was changed 
to Dilli, which-eamreite becspel& ae Dslicinc the Cri tip period. 

— Pur. Vol, VI No. 1, January 1964, pp. 174-80 
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Choudhary, Radhakrishna EX 
AJATASATRU AND THE LICCHAVIS OF VAISALI 


the south bank of the Ganges, while 


Magadha was situated on 
1 of the republicans under the 


its north bank was under the contro 
leadership of the Licchavis of Vaisali. The main motive of the war 
between Magadha and Vaisali was economic. Magadha wanted to 
control both the banks of the Ganges. The breach of trust on the part of 
the Licchavis in connection with the possession of a mine of precious gems 
and some fragrant material near the port of the Ganges was the 


cause of the war. 


After the death of Kosalan king, Viruddhaka, the republican people of 
his kingdom threw off allegiance and allied themselves with the Licchavis 
and fought by their side with the Magadhans. It was with great difficulty 
that Ajàtasatru could break up the Licchavi confederacy through 


diplomacy. 


After the defeat of the Licchavis, one group of them went to Nepal 
and the other to Tibet. 


—JOIB Vol. XIII No. 2, December 1963, pp. 141-48 


Dani, Ahmad Hasan 
SIBI-A FORGOTTEN PEOPLE OF SIND 


Sibi in Baluchistan, Sehwan in Sind and Shorkot or Sibipura 
in the district-of Jhang enclose a triangular tract of land associated 
with the name of Sibi, a tribe mentioned in the Rgveda, Mahabharata, 
Jatakas, histories of the campaigns of Alexander, etc. 


The coins of the Sibis are found in Rajputana near Chittorgarh, which 
shows that these people migrated to this region along with the Malavas, 
following the pressure of them, in the original habitat. 


The author has traced the history of this Aryan tribe from the 
earliest time upto the Christian era. 


—JASP Vol. IX No. 1, June 1964, pp. 13-17 


Dani, Ahmad Hasan 
THE CONQUEST OF NUDIYA 


The details of the conquest of Nudiya as given in the Tabaqdt-i-Nasirt 


are not satisfactogidy refutes Dyn BirDeuRADeKbhori Wendensyaánesarthe Sadukti- 
karnamyta of S$ridharadása that Laksmanasena long survived Bakhtyars’ 
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conquest of Nudiya. The sacredness of Navadvipa can be traced only from | 
the time of Caitanya and not earlier. When Minhaj definitely speaks of 
Nudiyà as a city proper, it seems unreasonable to accept the argument of 
Jadunath Sarkar that Nudiyà was merely a city of huts and howels, 
where Laksmanasena went for holy firtha. The description of Minhaj 
suggests that Nudiya must have been a permanent residence of Laksmana- 
sena. Could it be that Nudiyà is the copyist's mistake for Vijaya ? The 
change from the Persian Widhayà to Nudiyà is not unthinkable. The 
accounts given by Minhaj about Bakhtyar’s conquest in Eastern India 
should be accepted with great caution. Probably Laksmanasena withdrew 
his forces beyond the rivers Karatoya and the Ganges, and thought it 
prudent to safeguard himself behind the flooded rivers of Bengal where the 
Turkish cavalry were of not much consequence. However, this theory of 
withdrawal may be taken by many scholars to be a mere anachronism. On 
the basis of the war strategy of this period, we may say that Laksmanasena 
remained in his ancestral city of Vijayapur, which must have been defended 
like many other water-forts of Bengal. A correct interpretation’ of the 
story of Muhammad Sheran throws further light on the conquest of 
Nudiya. 

—JIH Vol. XLII Pt. 1, April 1964, pp. 229-39 


Dinabandhu, Dinnaga e m 
SIKANDARA KE BHARATA AKRAMANA KA KARANA (CAUSES 
OF ALEXANDER'S INVASION OF INDIA) : 


` The Macedonian king Philip had chalked out a pian for the conquest 
of Persia. But due to his premature death, it was left to his son Alexander 
to work it out. Alexander wanted to wreak vengeance upon Persia for 
her hostility towards Greece. Furthermore, Persia held several Greek 
islands under her control from which Alexander wanted to free them. As 
a result of his contemplated conquest of Persia, it was natural for Alexander 
to effect the conquest of the regions bordering on the Persian Empire. 
These included some of those kingdoms which previously lay under the 
Persian suzerainty, but had later on declared their independence, viz., 
Gàndhàra, Kamboja and Sindhu region, the latter meaning Panjab up to 
the river Vyasa. 


The political disunity of India provided another impetus to Alexander 
to invade India. This invasion was further occasioned by Alexander’s 
burning desire to settle accounts with Puru, who had assisted Darius in his 
war with him. 


Madra, the old ruling house of Persia, was connected with India, 
This Indo-Persian cultural relationship further motivated Alexander for the 


conquest of Indi Feo | 
goquesto ndiscafiexlie Bod. BIERNE EIU ji J" 3, pp. 233-38 
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Eggermont, P. H. L. E 
KANISKA, THE SAKA ERA AND THE KHAROSTHI INSCRIPTIONS 


Tradition has it that 40 years before his death, the Buddha had pre- 
dicted the disappearance of the creed after 500 years, i. e» 460 years 
after his death. The Sarvastividins of Northern India and the 
Ceylonese Theravadins seem to be familiar with this tradition, for they report 
dissensions in the Sangha during Kaniska's reign and a council called 
together to end them. If the Sarvastivadins and the Theravadins shared the 
same tradition and wrote down their preachings to save them from des- 
truction, it seems probable that both believed the year 460 after the 
Buddha’s death to be the year in which the dissensions occurred and the 
council of Kaniska was held. So the date for the council must be 460 
minus 382, i.e., 78 A. D., the year of the beginning of the Saka era. The 
Saka era is a Buddhist and Indian era, founded on the earlier Sarvastivadin 
era of 383 (382) B.C. Inthe older era, the year 460 after the Buddha’s 
death is considered to be a turning point in history. The wheel of Dharma had 
completed its cycle of 500 years and could only be made to rise again by 
the driving power of the Sarvastivadin council, held in Kashmir. 


From the Milindaprasna, it appears that the old Buddhist tradition 
predicted the decline of its creed 500 years after the Mahdparinirvana of 
the Buddha. That means that the tradition, which fixes the date for these 
events as 460 years after the Buddha’s death is a secondary and revised tra- 
dition of the legend. The likely motive for this revision could be that the 
Sarvastivadin chronologists assume that the Buddha died in the year 383 
(382) B.C. So they have to suppose that their creed would be destroyed 
in 118 B. C. (500-382 years). But in 78 A. D., Kaniska became king and 
with him began a new era for the Sarvastivadin Buddhism. Thus the pre- 
diction of destruction was belied. Therefore, the Sarvastivadins felt the 
need to change their chronology. The Saka era is identical with the era of 
Kaniska and corresponds with the era of the Sarvastivadin Buddhists, who 
exchanged their old era of 383 (382) B. C. for the era of 78 A.D. 


As the era of 383 (382) B. C. had been in use, not only theoretically 
but also practically, it is to be expected that it will be found also in the 
inscriptions which are ‘older than the first Saka year. There is a small 
group of Kharosthi inscriptions dated earlier than 300 B. C. There had 
been some controversy regarding the era in which these inscriptions should 
be included. The author holds that they belong to the era of 383 B. C. 


—ZDMG Vol. 113 Pt. 3, 1964, p. 559 
Gangoly, O. C. 


NEW LIGHT ON THE MALAVAS : THEIR CULTURE 


The Malava tribe fought with ander a ving further south 
passed through: SeVera ie ara qu) Ra clad maing furt on the 
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present tract known as Malava. Their coins suggest that they were orga- 
nised into tribal republics. They were subjugated by the Kusana, then 
were defeated by Samudragupta and finally absorbed in the empire of 
Candragupta II. 


The name of Malava-ragas, an important melody in Indian music 
recalls the contribution of the Malavas to Indian culture. 


There is a picture of a Malava chief, bluish in complexion, clad in 
shorts and posed in a heroic posture and holding a flower in the right hand, 
in one of the wall paintings at Ajanta. His identification is based upon the 
data for the depiction of a Malava in the Natyasástra of Bharatamuni. 
This picture shows the importance of the Malavas in that region. 

—MR Vol. CXIII No. 4, April 1963, pp. 304-5 
Harshe, R. G. 
MOUNT MERU : THE HOMELAND OF THE ARYANS 


There is no direct reference to the Meru mountain in the Vedas, but 
it has been stated that the Purànic tradition is older than the Vedas and it 
has-been corroborated by the historical background of the Vedic material. 


Mount Meru, according to the Purànic tradition, is situated in the 
centre of the Ilavrtavarsa, which is in the centre of the Jambüdvipa, as one 
of its parts. In the surrounding Ilavrta region, there are four mountains, 
which are almost like the supporting pillars or buttresges of Mt. Meru. To 
the east is the Mandara, to the south, the Gandhamadana, to the west 
Vipula and to the north Supar$va. The author gives details of other moun- 
tains round about Meru. i 


From this description it would be clear that the Meru of the Puranas 
is not the Rudra Meru or any of the Himalayan ranges and that it is far to 
the north of the Himalayas, there being two more extensive mountain 
ranges in between, namely, the Hemaküta and the Nisadha. The Meru is, 
of course, to the north of the Nisadha in the llavrtavarsa. This fixes 
approximately the position of the Meru in the Altai region. To all intents 
and purposes, it appears that the Puránic Meru is no other than the Altai 
mountain in Central Asia. This Altai region is in West Siberia and 
Mongolia. Altai is Altain-Ula in Mongolian, which means ‘Mountain of 
Gold’. As distinguished from other mountains, Meru is the unique “Moun- 
tain of Gold’, according to the Puranic tradition. 


Tradition has it that the Meru was peopled by Brahma, Visnu and 
Mahesa, their followers and the eight lords of the directions who had their 
cities situated on the Meru. There seems to be no doubt that the Meru region 


was inhabitedcoyptherfisrt sEnatioBunktheaBs, ri EER lthough the chief seat of 
the Lord of Creation, Brahmā, was on the Meru itself, soon after the creation 
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of the physical world and the animals, etc., the divines, gaiamen and 
men migrated from this region in different directions, far and near, and as 
mentioned in the Puranas, occupied the different continents and sub-conti- 
nents of those days. All the parts of the world were thus peopled by the 
Aryans—a term which had a wider connotation embracing the Devas, 
Asuras, Sarpas, Nagas, Daityas, Danavas, etc., who carried with them the 
same pattern of Aryan culture which, in course of time, was bound to 
deviate and did deviate from the general standard, as later history shows. 


A new approach to these identifications has become possible on 
account of the extensive archaeological excavations from Crimea to Siberia 
by the Academy of Sciences and Archaeological Institutes of the U. S. S. R. 
Their account gives us a fair idea of the high state of civilization of this 
region at different epochs of pre- and proto-history. We can expain easily 
many similarities between the Indo-Aryan architecture and culture and the 
archeological finds in these regions. It is not possible in this paper to 
examine and correlate, in great detail, the copious material excavated by the 
Soviet scholars with the ancient records in Sanskrit and to show that some 
of the objects were relics of the Aryan races which migrated from their 
original home in the Meru region and occupied the regions of the entire 
ancient world. The author concludes that the thesis of Mount Meru as 
the homeland of the Aryans, nay, of the whole of mankind, rests on a 
secure foudation. 


—VIJ Vol. II Pt. 1, March 1964, pp. 135-61 
Jain Parmananda 


NANDISAMGHA BALATKARAGANA PATTAVALI (A SUCCESSION 


LIST OF THE BHATTARAKAS OF THE BALATKARA SECTION OF 
THE NANDISAMGHA) 


À brief account of the learned teachers from Vasantakirti to Narendra- 
kirti is as follows : 


l. Vasantakirti (c. Samvat 1264). In his Satprabhrtatika Srutasa- 
gara Suri has written that this Bhattaraka advised his disciples to discard 
even the mat used by him for covering his body. 


2. Prakhyatakirti, known. all. over the world, belonged to the well- 
known Mandapa Durga. 


3. Visalakirti, whom Bhattáraka Vidyananda has described in his 
Sudarsanacarita as a prince of munis, excelled in supreme knowledge and 
the three-fold Yoga. 


4. Subhakirti pactised the severe penances like ekantara. 


Pattavall, the I OPE de Ie bic ammi heal In the 
atfavali, the line of his leadership is mentioned from Samvat 1271 to 1296. 


| 
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6. Ratnakirti is described in the Pattavali as the unfathomable ocean 
of Syadvadavidya. In the Ajmer Pattàvali his time is given as V.S. 1296-1310. 


7. Prabhacandra, who influenced Mohammed Shah, was installed in 
the gaddi sometime before V. S. 1416. 


8. Padmanandi was the preceptor after whom the original Balatkara 
sect was split into three sub-sects. Padmanandi Sravakacara, Vardhamana- 
carita, Vitarágastotra, Santijinastotra, Ravana Pársvanáthastotra, Jirávali, 
Parsvanatha-stavana and Bhdvandpaddhati are his works. 


9. Subhakirti's time was the first half of the 15th century. 


10. Jinacandra was probably installed in V. S. 1507. His Siddhantasara- 
disangraha and Catur-vimsati Jinastavana are extant. 


11. Prabhàcandra was installed in the gaddi in V. S. 1501. 
12. Candrakirti was installed in V. S. 1622. 


13. Narendrakirti has been shown asa Bhattaraka of the original 
Balatkara Sangha in the 1716 (V. S.) inscription of Amer. 
— Ane. Vol. XVII No. 1, April 1964, pp. 35-41 
Joharapurkar, Vidyadhara 
SODHA TIPPANA (RESEARCH NOTES) 6 
Raja Ela 


‘Raja Ela’ is a poem composed by a Brahmajfianasagarae in praise of 
: the pilgrimages. A king of that name ruled at Elura and excavated many 
| temples there. The name Elura obviously refers to Ellora. It appears that 
Ela was a feudal ruler in the Elura region under the suzerainty of Indraraja. 
This shows that king Ela flourished in the first half of the 10th century. 
The tradition that king Ela Aparanama Sripala lived in 1142 is incorrect. 

— Ane. Vol. XVI No. 5, December 1963, pp. 229-30 


Joharapurkar, Vidyadhara 
SODHA-TIPPANA ( RESEARCH NOTES ) 


1. To regard Venyatata as the present Vairagada in Chanda district 
seems to be more reasonable than to take it as the present day Mahimana- 
gada in Satara district. 


| 2. Mahavadi Vidyananda, mentioned in a stone inscription, dis- 

| covered from excavations in the Dharwar district, appears per X 

| rre ; a is ti to be 895- 
Vidyananda WBO- WEERA din efe and his tum Ecos : 
A. D. and not 780-845 A. D. ee 

QO, ———— ——i — M——M— — 
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3. Manikyanandi is clearly mentioned as the guru of Prabhacandra 
of the early 11th century ; and the inscriptions, found in Dharwar district, 
point to this Pandita being the same individual as Manikyanandi, the 
author of Pariksamukha. If Manikyanandi, mentioned in this inscription, 
is the author of Pariksamukha, he becomes a junior co-disciple of Svami 
Vidyananda of the early 10th century. 


—Ane. Vol. XVI No. 6, February 1964, pp. 259-60 


Kanjilal, Dileepkumar 
SOME NEW ASPECTS OF POLITICAL HISTORY IN BANABHATTA 


It appears that there were two families of Naga rulers—one ruling at 
Padmavati and the other at Mathura. The king, referred to in the 
Allahabad Stone Pillar, should, in all fairness. be taken to be a king ruling 
over Mathura, and the king, referred to in Harsacarita, should be taken to 
be a king reigning at Padmavati. After the overthrow of Ganapatinaga, 
Samudragupta placed Nàgasena on the throne of Padmavati as his vassal, 
but later Nàgasena himself was extirpated possibly as a result of an attempt 
on his part to assume independence. 


The author identifies Srutavarman, mentioned by Bana, with 
Srutavanta, son of Sahadeva, referred to in the Mahābhārata. 


The disclosure of counsel is said to be the cause of the death of 
Suvarnacüda. If this Suvarnacüda is taken to be the same as Suvarna, he 
mightthen be regarded as a historical person belonging to the Iksvàku 
dynasty. ^ 


The mincing of Brhadratha, the avaricious king of Mathura, by the 
army of Vidüratha is another event of hoary antiquity. In the Kadambari, 
Brhadratha has been spoken of as the father of Jarásandha and as a ruler 
of Magadha. The Visnu-purdna suggests that he was a scion of Kuru 
family. Through territorial expansion, Brhadratha, the ruler of Magadha, 


probably came to be the lord of Mathura too and was killed by Vidüratha, 
the general of Prasenajit. 


As regards Sumitra, the author shows that he is to be identified with 
Agnimitra Sunga rather than Vasumitra. 


Another legend curiously notes that Kumarasena, the Paunika prince, 
having an infatuation for stories about human flesh, was slain at the feast 
of Mahakala. He appeared sometime near about 486 B. C. 


__ Bana alse.sefeesde düedistonycofierusalaviricitididappeared from the 
map of ancient India as early as the 2nd century A. D, or even before. 
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$üdraka was a noted figure in Indian history. His name is referred 
toin Kadambari. It is justifiable to believe that he was the founder of 
Andhrabhrtya dynasty and that he took recourse to stratagem in subduing 
Candraketu, a small chieftain of Cakora. 
—ABORI Vol. XLIV Pt. 1-4, pp. 46-61 
Kashikar, C. G. 
THE RITUAL TEACHERS : ASMARATHYA AND ALEKHANA 


Aímarathya and Alekhana are found mentioned in the Sūtra litera- 
ture almost concurrently. All the occurrences involving a sūtra or group 
of sütras mentioning the two teachers are independent. The occur- 
rences even in the Asvaldyana Srautasütra and the Atharvaprdyascittani 
deal with the Adhvaryava ritual. It is, therefore, clear that the two 
teachers belonged to the Adhvaryava school, and evidently the Krsna 
Yajurveda Taittiriya recension. 


The total number of occurrences in the ritualistic texts, excluding the 
one in the Bhadradvaja Pitrmedhasütra, is sixty-five. 


Jaimini, in his Mimdmsasitra, has referred to these two teachers 
by name and has relegated Asmarathya’s view to the Parvapaksa and has 
adopted Alekhana's view as Siddhdnta. This is noteworthy. 


A comparison of the different opinions of the two teachers reveals 
that in most cases ASmarathya represents the view which might be regarded 
as strictly traditional. 


From the commentary on Panini IV. 3.105, it seems that Asmaratha 
Kalpa was considered in Panini’s time as recent in comparison with 
the more ancient Kalpas like the Paingi Kalpa. 


The possibility that there were more than one person bearing the 
same family names Asmarathya and Alekhana, who lived in different 
periods, and that each one had its own opinions in respect of the 
ritualistic details, satisfactorily explains why topics, on which the opinions 
of the two teachers have been recorded in the different texts, are generally 
different. It seems that the two families were merely the leaders of the 
different ritual practices, and it is not necessary to suppose a very large gap 
between their periods. 


—JASB Vol. XXXVI-XXXVII, 1961-62, issued 1964, pp. 32-41 


Mankad, D. R. n 
PURANIC ANTE-DILUVIAN DYNASTY OF SVAYAMBHUVA 
MANU 


Almost adb-she PENAS ai a big flood that took place in 
the time of Vaivasvata REAR che fourteenth Manvantara. 


Et CC 
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The only dynasty usually taken to have ruled before VONESE Manu 
is what the Puranas call the Svayambhuvavarhsa. - On collating and 
critically analysing the king-lists of this dynasty as given In the different 
Puranas, it is found that some of them give eighteen names, while others 
give only fifteen names. The author says that the tradition in various 
races of the world took ten generations to have flourished prior to the 
great flood. Why the Puranas give fifteen or eighteen names for the pre- 
flood period is due to the fact that the Puranas have mixed up the 
names of the kings of the line of Manu with those of the members of 
Svayambhuva Manu's line. 


—Pur, Vol. VI No. 1, January 1964, pp. 40-52 


' Mehta, R. N. 
VALABHI OF THE MAITRAKAS 


Valabhi was the capital of the Maitraka rulers, who were powerful in 
Western India from the close of the 5th century to about 8th century A. D. 
During their period of supremacy, this capital flourished and was a centre 
of attraction to merchants, soldiers, scholars and plunderers. 


It formed a small high plateu and hence it might have been consi- 
dered to be an area like the roof, for the term Valabhi is used in the sense 
of the roof of a house. On the terrace of Valabhi, the first habitation 
seems to start on black natural earth developed by vegetation coverage. 
This primeval vegetation cover was cleared probably. by the iron using 


communities in about 1st or 2nd century A. D. They might have 
been Ksatrapas. 


Here the inhabitants made fine pottery and imported wine from Italy. 
The town went on expanding along the southern bank of the Ghelo and 
took the linear pattern of a nucleated township. As a state capital, it was 
further developed and the Buddhists, Jainas and Hindus kept the lamp of 
learning burning. So the town attracted many students and scholars. 
Hiuen T'sang saw many of these students there. The area of the town is 
about 1} Square kilometer. The old Valabhi might not have housed a 
population of about 20,000 persons. This populous centre began to decline 
after the defeat of the Maitrakas. The capital not only lost its importance, 
but also the state revenue. Probably the river bed suffered from silting. 


So international commerce might have declined. 
—JOIB Vol. XIII No. 3, March 1964, pp. 240-51 


Mukherjee, Bratindra Nath 

AN ALLUSION TO THE KUSANAS 
MIANUS MARCELLINUS 

TRE Ammianys Mareelin bs meters utoxiheaRaitlentona¥ardwefation formerly 
warlike and very powerful, and always at odds with the Persians. The 


IN THE RES GESTAE OF AM- 
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Kusánas were probably the only power known who could have been des- 
cribed as such. The Bactrians were called Qushanic (i.e. Kusanas) by 
Bardesanes. Vima Kadphises' success against the Arsacids or the Imperial 
Parthians may be indicated by numismatic evidence. Several gold coins 
issued by the Sassanian governors in Kushanshahr had, as their prototypes, 
the gold coins of Kusana Vasudeva II bearing the figure of the King at the 
altar on the obverse and Siva with bull on the reverse. 


The so called Res Gestae Divi Saporis (the Naqsh-i-Rustam inscrip- 
tion of Shapur I), which includes the Kusana country within the Sassanian 
empire, furnishes an important datum for reconstructing the history of the 
Kusanas. 


—JS Vol. V No. 3, April-June 1964, pp. 271-72 


Pandey, Rajendra Bihari 
STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF KASI 


Kāśī figures as a Janapada in the Vedic and Puranic texts. It 
was in conflict with king Janaka of Videha. Sometime in the 7th century 
B. C., it rose to power and ranked among the sixteen states of North 
India. Soon afterwards, its kings aspired for imperial dignity and 
fought with the rulers of Kosala and annexed their kingdom. According 
to the Játaka tales, the kings of Kasi captured the Assaka country 
on the Godavari and subdued the kings of Kosala, Anga and Magadha and 
even extended their conquests to Gandhara. This rise was due to the king 
Manoja. But soon the decline of the kingdom began! It was eclipsed by 
the rising power of Kosala and then was annexed to the empire 
of Magadha in the 6th and 5th centuries B. C. The Nagasenay also have 
pounced on it. 

—JIH Vol. XLI Pt. 3, December 1963, pp. 705-18 


Rabindra Kumar z 
THE EARLIEST ABODE OF THE ARYAS 


The author alludes to certain references in the Manusmrti and 
the Mahabharata and surmises that the earliest habitat of the Aryans lay 
over a vast area extending in the east up to the eastern part of modern 
Bihar and in the west up to the vicinity of New Delhi. On the north, 
it was bounded by the Himalayas and in the south, it was probably 
limited up to the southern portion of the Gangetic valley, 


—CR Vol. LXIX No. 3, December 1963, pp. 364-70 
Raikes, Robert L. 
THE END OF THE ANCIENT CITIES OF THE INDUS. 


After egngidesing, various, theqnies r6 arding the end of the cities 
of the Indus DUNS Sud ano alledisncHieddWerthat the uplift 
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and associated earth movements, which occurred about 1500 B. C., are the 
causes of the destruction of this culture. 
—AAn. Vol. 66 No. 2, April 1964, pp. 284-300 


Saraswati, Sarasi Kumar 
ANCIENT INDIAN HISTORY AND MODERN BENGALI WRITINGS 


The majority of writings in Bengali on historical themes are extre- 
mely loose and betray an utter lack of fundamental knowledge of the 
subjects concerned. As for example, the fiction of the marriage between 
Candragupta Maurya and a Greek princess has even found a place in some 
text books on history. 


In a periodical sponsored by the Government, we find that Helio- 
dorus was a prince of royal descent and that his father Dion was the king 
of Taxila. In a Bengali book, we read that the pillar inscription of 
Heliodorus at Besnagar records the marriage between Heliodorus and the 
princess Malavika of Vidi$a. Another book elaborates the theme and adds 
a beautiful description how Heliodorus first met the princess enjoying a 
swing in the royal garden and was further captivated by her charm. 


All this is contrary to the inscription which only says that a Yavana, 
Heliodorus, who described himself as a native of Taxila and a son of Dion, 
erected a Garudadhvaja and that he was the envoy of the Greek king 
Antialcidas of Taxila to the court of the king Bhagabhadra. 


—CUAHS Vol. Seventh Reunion, 1964, pp. 23-24 


e 


Sen, A. C. 
WHO DREW AŚOKA TO BUDDHISM ? 


3 After the sanguinary battle of Kalinga, A$oka went to Devi, one of 
his queens, who lived at Vidisa. Probably her religious-mindedness and 
gentleness soothed and influenced him and, while in a mood of religious 


receptivity, he became interested in, and drawn to, her faith and the centre 
of her religious devotion, Lord Buddha. 


Why the share of the queen in drawing A$oka to Buddhism went 
entirely unrecorded and all the credit fo 


to Moggaliputta Tissa ? The answer, pr 
leaders were averse to giving so much i 
concerning the propagation of the 
powerful monarch, who rendered such 
the church. 


r Asoka’s conversion was given 
obably, is that the ascetical Samgha 
mportance to à woman in a matter 
doctrine, viz., the conversion ofa 
memorable services to the cause of 


—IAC Vol. XII No. 4, April 19 i 
Sethna, K. D. pril 1964, pp. 243-49 


THE LOCATION OF KAMBOJA 
The author examines the views of V. S 
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Kambojas. In addition to Kamboja. the Mahabharata (Il. 27. 23-26 ) 
refers to the Paramakambojas, who are said to have allied, their forces with 
the Lohas and the Risikas (Yuéh-chi Kusanas) of ‘the north. It is really 
the Paramakambojas whom Vidyalankar and Agrawala identify with the 
Ghalcha-speaking peoples of the Pamirs. These Paramakambojas are the 
same as the Kambojas whom Vidyalankar finds often associated in the 
epic with the Vahlikas. But the Kambojas whom the Mahabharata associates 
with the Daradas, the Yavanas and the Gandharas must be distinguished 
from them. The latter are the Kambojas whom D. C. Sircar locates on 
this side of the Hindukush. Similarly, in addition to Yona, the Mahaniddesa 
(pp. 155, 415) speaks of Paramayavana, which may be identified with 
what the Chinese historians call Ta-Yuan (Sogdiana— Ferghana). 


— Pur. Vol. VI No. 1, January 1964, pp. 207-14 


Sharma, Dashratha 
THE ORIGIN OF THE PRATIHARAS: A REVISED STUDY 


The best known tribes or clans, who actually called themselves Pra- 
tihdra and had at the same time, claimed to be termed as Gurjaras, are : 


(a) The Imperial Pratiharas of Jalor and Kannauj, 

(b) The Brahmana and Ksatriya Pratiharas of Mandor, 
(c) The Pratiharas of Siyadoni, 

(d) The Gurjara-Pratiharas of Ràjorgarh and 

(e) The Barad Pratiharas of Idar. 


The Pratiháras of Kannauj claimed descent from Laksmana, as can be 
seen from Bhoja's Sagartal inscription. Rajasekhara and the Cauhanas of 
Sakambhari regarded them as Raghuvamsins. The author pf this article 

regards the Pratiharas of Mandor as Ksatriya and Brahmana descendants 


of Harigcandra, because they are mentioned as such in many inscriptions 
and are never connected with the sun or the moon. 


The line of the Pratihàras of Sivadoni, the members of which might 
have been governors in the Jhansi area, appears to have been connected 
with the Pratihara family of Kannauj. 


Sri-Gurjara of the Rajor inscription stands for the illustrious Gurjara 
Mathanadeva. Names like Savata and Mathanadeva do not seem to con- 
nect the Rajor Pratiharas with the Pratihara family of Kannauj. It is not 
possible to decide the original caste or clan of the Pratihara mentioned in 
the inscription of V. S. 1246 (1207 A.D.). 

—JIH Vol. XLI Pt. 3, December 1963, pp. 757-67 
Shastri, A. M. 
NAGNAJIT AND HIS CITRALAKSANA 

Nagnajit, és yt resented in ancient literature as a great monarch, leader 

of a religious TOE CONF a pre Hers Cert Gellentithortaadvaeatises on archi- 
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tecture, iconometry, painting, etc. In the Buddhist and Jaina literature he 
is described as a believer in their respective religious systems. The Maha- 
bharata (Adiparvan, 63, 111-112) considers Nagnajit as a disciple of 
Prahlada. At least four Nagnajits can be identified : (1) The epic hero, 


(2) the one known to Aitareya Brahmana and the Játakas, (3) the ruler of 


Purusapura referred to in the Avasyakacürpi and (4) an author, who flou- 
rished before the 6th century A. D. and composed independent works on 
temple architecture, etc. The first chapter of a treatise on painting called 
Citralaksana, available in Tibetan version (ed. Laufer), is ascribed to 
Nagnajit. Bhattotpala refers to it in his commentary on the Brhatsamhita 
(XLV .19) as dealing with weapons. But the Tibetan text does not deal 
with weapons. Hence either the Tibetan text is incomplete or it is 
erroneously ascribed to him. 


—BV Vol. XXII Nos. 1-4, 1962, issued December 1963, pp. 57-62 


Sircar, D. C. 

KAMBOJA 
The author here reasserts his view that the association of the Kambojas 
with the Yavanas and the Gandharas, particularly with the former, in 
literature and inscriptions should be taken to indicate that all these 
three peoples lived in contiguous areas of Uttarapatha during the Mauryan 
period and, while doing so, replies to the objections raised by V.S. Agrawala 
against his theory. His main points are : (1) The presence of the Aramaic 
version of the Kandahar Rock Edict of Agoka, which was probably meant 
for the Kambojas, "supports the location of the Kambojas in South 
Afghanistan. It was undoubtedly meant for the Aramaic-knowing people of 
the area, just es the Greek version of the edict points to the existence of 
Greek-knowing subjects of Asoka in the same region. (2) Agrawala’s state- 
ment that Yavanas are found only in two areas, viz., at first in Bactria and 
secondly in Gandhara and Panjab is incorrect, for some Yavana kings like 
Hermzus ruled outside these regions. (3) The Bahlika-Yavanas of 
the Brahmdanda-purana are not Bactrian Greeks, for the expression Bahlika- 
yavanodbhütàh actually means ‘born in Bahlika and Yavana countries’. 
(4) Agrawala's view that the whole area from the Sindhu to the Oxus was 
included in the Gupta empire is wrong. The Meharauli inscription merely 
describes a conventional digvijaya like hundreds of such conventional 
descriptions in inscriptions and literature. (5) Kalidasa places the 
Kambojas on the plains, while according to the ancient Indian conception 
of yarsa-parvata, the Pamirs were included in the Himalayas. (6) Even if 
Kambojas lived in the Pamirs in Kalidasa's time (4th-5th century A. D.), it 
cannot be proved that South Afghanistan was not their principal homeland 
some seven centuries earlier in Agoka’s time, (7) Even if the root sava 
which, according to Yaska, was current in the sense of ‘to go’ only 


RIDES the Kambojass sp moy. éutkenkagnlyonéntiotheari(ghalcha dialect, 
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inhabitants of the Pamirs more than two millennia ago when Asoka flou- 
rished in the 3rd century B. € 


—Pur. Vol. VI No. 1, January 1964, pp. 215-20 


" Sircar, D. C. 


PARAMADAIVATA 


In epigraphic records, the Gupta monarchs Kumaragupta I and 
Budhagupta are endowed with the epithets Paramadaivata, Paramabhattaraka 
and Mahārājādhirāja, the title Parmadaivata was, however, by far 
less popular. 


The author has shown that this title as a royal epithet really means ‘a 
great devotee of the gods in general or of one of the great gods’ 
and that it is neither an imperial title nor does it signify ‘a great 
divinity’. 


The Gupta emperors enjoyed the sectarian epithet Paramabhagavata 
from the days of Candragupta II. It is possible that Paramadaivata 
has been used in the sense of Paramabhdgavata to mean a ‘great devotee 
of the god, i.e., Visnu. But there are cases in which a king is endowed with 
the epithet Paramadaivata along with a sectarian epithet like Paramama- 
hesvara. In such cases, Paramadaivata would mean ‘a great devotee of the 
gods (and not a particular god).’ 


—IS Vol. V No. 1, October-December 1963, pp. 89-92 


Sircar, D. C. 
THE GANDAK VALLEY IN THE EARLY MEDI/EVZeL PERIOD 


Paramabhattáraka Mahdarajadhiraja Paramesvara Sodhadeva, son and 
successor of P. M. P. Vyasa alias Maryadasagara of the Kalacuri family 
of the Gorakhpur region, is known to have issued a copper-plate 
charter on Sunday, the 24th February 1079 A. D. after bathing in the 
Gandaki. The grant, however, was actually made about fourteen months ` 
earlier. It is also stated therein that Vyasa Maryadasagara came to 
the throne on Monday, the 31st May, 1031 A. D. and that it was he 
who regained the kingdom that had been lost by the Kalacuri king Bhima. 
The copper-plate grant consisted of lands situated in the Gunakala-visaya 
in the region called Tikarika, while the donor is described as Sarayupara- 
Jivita. The word jivita may hint at the fact that the early Kalacuris were 
fief-holders of Sarayüpara (Bank of Sarayü). Originally they owed 
allegiance to the Gurjara-Pratiharas of Kannauj. 


H. C. Ray suggests the possibility of Vyasa y ae 

i incipali d the Ganda 

out an independent msincipalily Qn be banks of the Gogra an ndal 
after the destruction of the Gurjara Prahaa po Nét By the Yaminis 
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and Candellas. It is also presumed that Sodhadeva was the last prince of 
the Kalacuri line. - 


Another copper-plate dated the 11th February, 1111 A. D. issued by 
P. M.P. Kirtipala describes him as the lord of Uttarasamudra and as 
the son and successor of P.M.P. Vikramapala, whose father was a 
npa named Bhuvanapdla of the Savarni (Manu) family of the solar 
race. From this it may be presumed that the Kalacuris had to yield 
the valley of the Gandak to the Savarnis. The Malayaketus of the solar 
race were formerly ruling over this area. From the Ghurmha and 
Gorakhpur plates it appears that the early rulers of the Malayaketu 
family were in occupation of parts of the north-eastern areas of U. P, and 
the contiguous areas of North Bihar and that they attained imperial status 
on the extirpation of the Ayudha dynasty of Kannauj. They were probably 
subdued either by Bhoja I or his son Mahendrapala I. 


issued by a descendant of Malayaketu, show that the Malayaketus, | 
who jwere subordinate to the Gurjara-Pratiháras for more than a century, { 
raised their head again about the beginning of the llth century. The 
earlier of these two plates mentions the grant of a village in Vyàlisi-visaya 
of the Daradagandaki-mandala. The word Vyàlisi is derived from 
dvacatvarimsat (forty-two) and means a Paragana of 42 villages. Thus, 
during the early medizeval period, we have the following four lines of rulers 


in the Gogra-Gandak Valley: (1) Early Malayaketus (2) Later Malayaketus, 
(3) Kalacuris and (4) the Savarnis. | 


—Bha. Vol. VII Pts. 1-2, 1963-64, pp. 49-52 | 

Sircar, D. C. | 
l} 

| 

| 


The copper plate grants belonging to 1020 and 1026 A. D. and 


THE GUHILAS OF KISKINDHA 


Guhila is the shortened form of the dynastic name Guhilaputra. It is | 
the modern Gahlot derived through the intermediate forms Guhilaütta and | 
Guhilota, though such forms as Guhilautra, Guhilaüta and Guhilauta are | 
often met with in epigraphic records. The Guhilas claimed to have be- 
longed to the Baijavapa or Baijavapayana gotra and D. R. Bhandarkar 
pointedly referred to the occurrence of this gotra among the Nagara | 
Brahmanas of Gujarat. It appears that the founder of the Guhila dynasty 

a Was the scion of a Nagara Brahmana family of Anandapura, but that he 
himself and his immediate successors married Ksatriya girls S that their 
descendants could claim both Brahmana and Ksatriya blood. 


ds A study of different inscriptions and legends show that the Agnikula 
origin was really claimed only by 


the Paramaras, who were robably 
neither Non-Aryans nor foreigners, They di ü ae 
Ras(rakiita origin Sorig ls Pato Sur MaudineanBnHedaeir claim of 


eir enmity with the later Rastra- 
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kütas and required to fabricate a noble parentage in accordance with the 
tune of the age. The fire origin was cansidered, about the 11th century 
A. D., almost as good as solar or lunar origin even far away from Rajasthan. 


It is impossible to take the date 524 A. D. for the birth of Guhila 
seriously in the absence of any support from earlier sources. The guesses 
of modern writers about the identification of Bappa, the eighth ruler in his 
line, with one of Sila’s successors are based on unreliable chronological 
traditions. It seems that as a result of the increasing prestige of the 
Nagda-Ahar branch of the Guhilas about the middle of the 10th century 
A. D. owing to the decline in the imperial Gurjara-Pratihara power, to 
which it owed allegiance, the rulers of this house wanted to distinguish 
themselves from the Guhilas of other branch lines by claiming Bappa as a 
secondary progenitor of the house, besides Guhila or Guhadatta who was 
the recognised founder of all the branches of the dynasty. The prestige of 
this line further increased as aresult of the heroic struggle of the chiefs with 
the Sultans of Delhi in the first half of the 14th century A. D. About this 
time, Bappa began to be represented, often wrongly, as the ancestor of 
Guhila or Guhadatta. 


The ruling family of Udaipur of Mewar claimed to have belonged 
to the dynasty known as Guhilaputra, often shortened as Guhila. The city 
of Udaipur was named after Rana Udayasirnha (1537-72 A. D.), while the 
Mewar is Sanskritised as Medapata, ‘the area inhabited by the Medas’. 
Excavations and explorations have revealed the existence of flourishing 
culture in Mewar, a phase of which has been dated 1800-1200 B. C. by 
carbon-14 tests. About the close of the 6th and the beginning of the 
5th century B. C. at least parts of Mewar appear to have leen within the 
dominions of the Pradyotas of Avanti. During the 2nd and Ist 
centuries B. C. some Panjab tribes or sections of them migrated to 
Rajasthan under the pressure of the invading foreigners. About the close 
of the 5th century A. D., the Gupta rule was ousted from East Malwa by 
the Hünas. 


The Bhatika era is a solar modification of the Hijri reckoning of 
622-23 A. D. The use of the Harsa era in the Dhulev plate can hardly be 
regarded as improbable. 


It seems that the various branches of the Guhilas finally submitted to 
the Mauryas, who had assumed independence like the Maitrakas shortly 
before Harsa's death. The fabricated tradition about Guhila Bappa cap- 
turing the fort of Chitor from a Mori (Maurya) ruler, which is apparently 
connected with the existence of a Mori clan of the Paramara Rajpits, may 
refer to the Maurya occupation of parts of Rajasthan. Mauryan rule in 


j iddle of the 8th 
Rajasthan sees inteubiaWonRhes ayer arena QUE uem CU 
century A.D. Epigraphic records show that OFRIS droed at Kiskindha. 
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The Kalyanpur stone inscription and the two Dungarpur copper 
plates (of Bhavihita and of Babhata) give details about the rulers of 
Kiskindhà. No information is available about the end of Guhila rule at 
Kiskindha. But it is very probable that they were subjugated by their 
kinsmen of the Nagda-Ahar branch. 


—OH Vol. XI Pt. 1, January-June 1963, pp. 1-69 


Velankar, H. D. 2 
SULHANA AND VINDHYAVARMAN OF PARAMARA DYNASTY 


Vindhyavarman as the king of Avanti or Dhara or Mālavā. His references 

indicate that in 1190 A. D. king Vindhyavarman of the Paramàra dynasty 

had fully established his power. Sulhana, enjoying the patronage of this 

king, probably lived in the city of Mandapa-nagara ( present Mandu ). | 

Besides, Sulhana alludes to two minor topics. In one, he tells us that the | 

ladies of Mandapa-nagara had a traditionally sweet voice, while, in the | 

other, he states that Vindhyavarman abandoned his own dear son like a | 

blade of grass and without hesitation, as he had become infamous. Who | 

this son was is not known from any sources so far available. | 
| 
| 
| 


| 
Sulhana, in his commentary on Kedara's Vrttaratndakara, refers to 


—IA (Third Series) Vol. I No..1, January 1964, pp. 1-6 


Yun-Hua Jan 
HUI CH'AO AND 'HIS WORKS : A REASSESSMENT 


| 
| 
| 
Hui-Ch'a» came to India from China via southern seas. After | 
returning from India, Hui-ch'ao probably resided at Ch'ang-an. The | 
preface to the Chinese translation of Mahayanayoga-vajraprakrti-sagara- | 
maiijusri-sahasrabühu-sahasrapatra-mahátantrarája-sütra is more or less | 
reliable for gathering details about Hui-Ch'ao's life. Besides, his connec- | 
| 

| 


tion with Amoghavajra is strongly supported by authentic first-hand 
Sources. 


1 Hui-Ch'ao's memoirs deals with the historical situation of the regions 

in which he travelled during c. 823-27 A.D. It gives us an account about 
political, geographical and cultural conditions of India during the time of | 

«  hispilgrimage. It isa contemporary record of the Arab invasion of India and 

Central Asia. The work also indicates his poor knowledge of Central 

Asian and Indian languages, The literary standard of the work is not 

_ very high ; hence Yuan-Ch’ao did not include his work in the catalogue of 


the Tripijakas. On the contrary, the work is included in the Dictionary 
compiled by Hui-lin. 


= : : i Collection, Harid 
veo n Publ PAE Vols XU No. 3: January 1964, pp. 177-90 
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 Belenitskii, A. M. 
IZH ISTORII K TURNIKH SVYAZHEI SREDNEI AZHII I INDII 


y RANNEM SREDNEVEKOVE (FROM THE HISTORY OF 


CULTURAL LINKS OF CENTRAL ASIA AND INDIA IN THE 
EARLY MIDDLE AGES) 


In this article, the author has traced the reflection of the relations 
between India and Central Asia in the sphere of fine arts. According to 
him, the earliest archeological monuments, which can be called Buddhist, 


.are hardly earlier than the beginning of the Christian era and are confined 


to the region of Termiz. Though Buddhism seems to have permeated in 
the whole of this region, it is curious that remnants of this culture have 
not so far been discovered in the valley of the Zerafshan river, Kashka- 


Darya and the Sir-Darya. However, the accounts of travellers testify to 


the prevalence of Buddhism in the whole of this region. 


The development of art in Central Asia in ancient period cannot be 


"understood without reference to the art of the Kusana period, particularly 


that of Gandhara. In the paintings of the Castle of Balalik-Tepe ( 6th-7th 
centuries A.D.), there is a pronounced influence of the art of Afghanistan. In 
one of the paintings, showing a feast, in which a large*number of men and 
women are participating, there are many elements or ‘moments’, in the 
language of the discoverer Albaum, of the paintings in the grotto of Bamiyan 
in Afghanistan, where a scene of the presentation of gifts before the Buddha 
and other saints is depicted. On the walls of ancient Piandjikent are also 


depicted scenes of festivals analogous to Balalik-Tepe. Of special interest is 


a painting, in which the central place is occupied by a royal personage in 
a coronation ceremony. Besides this, in other scenes of festivals, there are 
representations of military and feudal aristocracy as at Balalik-Tepe. 


The sculpture and paintings of Toprak-Kala also betray the influence 
of Indian art. 


The paintings of the so-called Red Hall of the Palace at Varaksha 
show a king hunting from elephant’s back. In the words of V. A. 
Shishkin ‘the entire appearance of riders on elephants with the unusual 
light clothes and ornaments seems to be drawn from the paintings of 
dd But we do not find exact parallels to the scenes at Ajanta or at 
DE dus sites. However, this theme is expressed in the carvings on 
the ound atBegrermblic Bart. hasibeemgneallycuborkoned from India in 
“ese paintings is the idea of hunting on elephant's back, a way hardly 
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known in Central Asia. In Piandjikent paintings also, we find several 
pictures of elephants, though this animal is not associated with hunting. 


At Piandjikent a painting, discovered in 1962, shows three male figures 
in an arc supported by two columns. The central figure is of a naked 
dancer in a dynamic pose. His thighs are covered with the skin ofan 
animal, probably tiger, his hands and feet are decorated with bracelets and 
from them strips of cloth are shown fluttering in the air. From the 
shoulders to the hands we find some bell-shaped objects. On the left side 
of this figure are seated two men, one holding an altar in hand and the 
other is looking on; one more figure represents a man with musical 
instruments. The figure of the dancer is in blue colour against bright Ted 
background. The author thinks that it is a representation of Siva 
Nataraja. 


| 
| 
| 


At Varaksha, there is a sculptural representation of what can be 
called Kinnara and Kinnari. 


In the panels of the second temple at Piandjikent, there is a pro- 
nounced imprint of Indian art. A female figure, sitting on a throne of two | 
animals with their heads in the opposite direction, is noteworthy. Of special | 
interest, likewise, is a male figure sitting on two horses, probably Sun | 
driving the chariot. It can be compared to the sculpture of the horse- | 
chariot at Bodhgayà as well as the painting of the same theme at Bamiyan. | 


The picture of winged lions at Piandjikent has also resemblance with | 
Indian works. | 


The author concludes that in the 6th century there was a deep influ- 
ence of Indian art and culture in Central Asia. He particularly draws 
attention to the discovery of big fragments of earthen vessels with inscrip- | 
tions in Nagari script belonging to the beginning of the 7th century A. D. | 
at Piandjikent in this respect. | 


—KSDPI Vol. 98, 1964, pp. 33-42 


Chatterji, B. R. 
DECLINE OF INDIAN INFLUENCE IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


For the last 1200 years, Indian cultural influence dominated the whole 
of South-East Asia. This culture formed the basis of the art, literature 
and religion of this region, where, from the Ist to the 13th century A. D., 
we find kingdoms and dynasties with Indian names. In Indonesia, Indian 


influence continued for two centuries more and in the island of Bali it 
survives to this day. 


rainen CUI TT AIG ROI LANL ReNgRal.sausasHaawhich the decay 
of Indian influence may be attributed. In Cambodia, the building activi- 
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ties on à colossal scale and the extensive conquests of Süryavarman II and 
Jayavarman VII drained the resources of the country" and sapped the’ 
vitality of the people. Some scholars are of the opinion that the over- 
weening attitude of the Brahmana priesthood alienated the masses who 
welcomed Hinayana Buddhism. As a result, Bráhmanism and Mahayana 
Buddhism declined in that land. 


Another cause of the decline of Indian influence was that in the 13th 
century, India was overrun by Muhammadan conquerors and the fountain- 
head of the culture, which inspired every aspect of life in South-East Asia, 
got choked at its every source. Towards the end of the 13th century, South 
Vietnam (Champa ) had to meet the campaigns of the Mongol generals 
of Kublai Khan. In Burma, Mongol army won great success. In the 
Archipelago, the grip of the Srivijaya Empire on the trade passing through 
the Straits of Malacca, became loose, as a result of the Cola attacks, the 
rise of a rival state of Malaya in Sumatra and the attacks of the Singasari. 
This brought about the downfall of the Maharajas of the Isles towards the 
end of the 13th century. 


—JIH Vol. XLI Pt. 3, December 1963; pp. 769-73 


Damais, Louis-Charles 
ETUDES SINO-INDONESIENNES : LA TRANSCRIPTION CHINOISE 
HO-LING COMME DESIGNATION DE JAVA ( SINO-INDONESIAN 
STUDIES : THE CHINESE TRANSCRIPTION HO-LING AS A 
DESIGNATION OF JAVA) 2 

The author begins by reviewing the current theories that the expres- 
sion Ho-ling represents Kalinga and that the people front that region 
colonized Java and gave their name to that region, which the Chinese 
transcribed as Ho-ling or its variant Po-ling. He rejects these views on 
the following three grounds : 


(1) Ho-ling has two syllables. while Kalinga has three. 


(2) The phonetic value of the first character Ho is not Ka for 
certain. 


(3) The first character in the variant Po-ling does not correspond to 
anything like Ka. 


He has shown that the Indian word Kalinga is transcribed in Chinese 
" pene kie or Kie-ling-k’ie or Ko-ling-k’ie. It is not Ho-ling. Accord- 
A z him, the character Ho ordinarily stands for Va or Ha or a spirant. 
er NW o, the first EME! of the varan Po-ling, it unmistakably repre- 
us a or Bat iom PELE RO eau! Hong Colgetiqqageridtéwn that Ho-ling 
s for Walain or Walen, which occurs in many inscriptions from Java 
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and stands for the plateau now known as Ratu-Baka. Even now there is a 
village named Wales in Kalupaten of Vanagiri about 80 kilometers to the 
east of the plateau of Ratu-Baka as the crow flies. It is also the name of 


a royal residence. It was the centre of political power in Java in some 
period of its history. 


There was a struggle between the ruling families of Java and Walain. 
From 640 to 818, the name Ho-ling, standing for Walain, was used in the 
island in Chinese sources and the old name Cho-p'o was not used. This 
shows that the kingdom of Walain was paramount during this period. 
After its success, it entered into diplomatic relationships with China. 
Inscriptions from Java show that, about 856 A. D., the kingdom of Java 
again became paramount and its kings, Tryamwakalinga and Krttikawasa- 

linga, assumed the titles of Walaingajetr and Walaingagoptr. They were | 
helped by a sage called Kumbhayoni. Thereafter, the Chinese sources 

again began to refer to Java as Cho-p'o. 

| 

| 

| 


! Under the rule of Walain, Buddhism flourished and saw the construc- 
tion of many of its monuments. But this did not mean the weakening of 
Saivism. 


—BEFEO Vol. LII Fasc. 1, 1964, pp. 93-141 


Durrani, Farzand Ali 
WEST PAKISTAN AND PERSIAN GULF IN ANTIQUITY 


There were regular trade connections between Mesopotamia and 
the cities of the Indus Valley Civilization. Besides essential raw-materials, | 
such as copper and ivory, etc., and finished goods, such as beads of | 
precious and semi-precious stones, fish-eyes (pearls), eye-paint and other | 
cosmetics, which were in demand in Sumer, were imported by sea 
merchants from the Indus valley regions. We learn from the tablets of Ur 
that capitalists, patronizing the over-sea trade, invested capital free of 
interest in it. The palace also levied customs duties on the import of 
copper and taxes on importing boats. So rich was this maritime trade and 
so bright were the prospects that even the sale of shares by the share- 
holder and also his relations was permissible. 


In the period from 2220 B. C. to 2125 B. C. when the Gutians had 
overrun the Akkadian empire, this trade seems to have been interrupted. 
With the rise of the third dynasty of Ur (2123-2023 B. C.), however, this 
trade was revived and in the subsequent period of Larsa Dynasty 
(2023-11761 B. C.), it was greatly stimulated. 


While in the time of the third dynasty, the sea-trade was organized 


and conducted y, dh. tffe. inu her arbseqienfonpasiedait passed on to 
private capitalists, 
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The centres of the eastern trade also shifted during the Larsa period 
from Makkan or Magan to Dilmun or Tilmun. Makkán is identical with 
some place on the eastern coast of the Strait of Hormuz, according 
to Gersevitch. But the author suggests that it might be Baluch-Makran 
where ancient copper ore working mines are being brought to light. 
Dilmun is identified with Bahrein on the Persian gulf, which was known as 
Tylos in the account of Arrian. Melukha represents the Indus region. It 
also connoted the country of South India and even South-East Asia, the 
names Malaya and Malacca being analogous to it. 


Recent discoveries at Bahrein and Falaika in the Persian Gulf have 
revealed the imprints of the Indus Valley Culture. 


The designs on some vessels found at Tell-Agrab and Khafaja 
are based on Indus Valley pattern. Likewise, a green steatite schist 
stone with a mat pattern from Mohenjo-daro recalls the techniques 
of Susa. 


At Abu-Dhabi on the coast of Oman, materials resembling the 
Kulli culture were found recently. 


—JASP Vol. IX No. 1, June 1964, pp. 1-12 


Dyakanoy, K. 
PERNODIZATSII DREVNIH LITERATUR VOSTOKA (DEFINITION 
OF PERIODS IN ANCIENT LITERATURES OF THE EAST ) 


In the author's opinion, the most characteristic feature of spiritual 
culture in the early period of ancient society lies in the tommunal and 
spontaneous nature of its ideology (religious, in the first place), in view of 
which the people's lore was not counterposed to the arts of the ruling class. 
Another characteristic feature of the arts in the early ancient period was 
syncretism, in which the place of logical construction was occupied by a 
mythological image drawn along metaphoric or metonymic lines, while 
rhythm was a most important means of organization of image-bearing 
notion of reality. This period is also distinguished by the non-individualis- 
tic and traditional character of art, and it comes to the end, as a rule, with 
a traditional literary code, which, however, was not yet accepted as the 
basis of dogmatic religion. 


The author maintains that between the 8th and 2nd centuries before 
our era, with the rise of republics based on slavery in the West and of great 
empires in the East, there developed, on the one hand, the need for ideolo- 
gical concentration of the class-state, and, on the other hand, attempts 
were made at the ideological self-armament of the broad masses which were 
Pour fromcactive’sbli Ponte: Cre KoperieeasFoandtérwesociety witnessed 

* Separation of artistic literature from philosophy and science, the appea- 
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rance of artistic prose with acknowledgement of individual authorship, and 
the complete formation of classical types and genres of artistic literature, 
the beginnings of which were already evident in the earlier period. 


Important as the appearance of writing had been, the author observes 
identical processes that were at work in the whole of the ancient literature, 
in written works, as well as in those handed down orally, while oral eloqu- 
ence hardly played a determining role throughout the two defined periods 


of ancient literature. 
: —NAA No. 3, 1963, pp. 71-81 


Ghosh, D. P. : a 
BHARATA TATHA INDONESIA KE BICA SAMSKRTIKA SAMPA- 


RKA (CULTURAL CONTACT BETWEEN INDIA AND INDONESIA) 


century A.D. The first dependable information, however, is gathered 

from the 4th and 5th centuries inscriptions found in western Java and 

Borneo. Similarly, from the Buddha images, which probably belong to the 

3rd or 4th century, we learn that the Indonesians got inspiration from | 
southern India. From Chinese sources, we know that the Kashmiri emperor 
Gunavarman propagated the Buddhist religion in the island on his way to 
China. In the 7th, 8th and 11th centuries, learned teachers and skilled 
artists went from India to Indonesia which became a big centre for the study 
of Buddhist literature. From the 9th century Nalanda charter, it is clear 
that a number of Indonesians toured different parts of India and that the 
Indian emperors took pleasure in offering them hospitality. 

lc] 


Indians began to migrate to Indonesia and settle there in the Ist 
| 


Indonesian art resembles Indian art in form, representation, style, 
design and pattern. Dance dramas based on the Rdmdyana and the 
Mahabharata themes are popular in Java. The author refers to a Rsiyajna 
performed by fifty Saiva and Buddhist priests of Bali. 


—Sam. Vol. V No. 2, 1963, pp. 45-46 


Ivanov, A. A. l ; 


VOSTOKOVEDNYE DOKLADY AN SESSII AERMITAJHA (ORIEN- 
TOLOGY REPORTS AT THE HERMITAGE SESSION) 


The scientific session devoted to the works of the museum in 1962 
was held in the State Hermitage from 20th March, 1963, A number of 
reports on the philology, art, material culture and archaeology of the 
Orient were read in this session. Some of these reports are listed here. 


E A. A. Vaiman isubeposfrafnadysisiafanlia QatdoimaphictwWatexts of Sumer. 
x adt deals, in detail, with Sumerian civilization and reports on the economical 


petet deer Ee eon 
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social system, which help in determining the period of the Sumerian culture. 


E. V.. Zaimalia's report—Siva on the coins of the great Kugana— 
discusses the problem of religious politics of the Kusana States. 


In the reports of B. I. Marshak and I. Krikis—The bowls of Chilek— 
the subject is the discovery of four silver vessels in the village of Chilek 
near Samarkand. 


Report of T.V. Grek-A few characteristics of Indian portrait paintings 
of the first quarter of the 17th century- was devoted to the analysis ofa 
number of group portraits. 


— NAA No. 5, 1963, pp. 236-37 


Lal, B. B. = 
NUBIA MEN BHARATIYA PURATATTVA-DALA KA KARYA 
(THE WORK OF INDIAN ARCHAEOLOGISTS IN NUBIA) 


A party of archaeologists was sent by the Indian Archaeological. 
Department to Egypt in 1962. Asaresult of their excavation, imple- 
ments of the stone age were first discovered near Ophia. The two settle- 
ments discovered in this area belonged to the Group A of ancient Egypt. 
Up till now it was believed that the inhabitants of this settlement lived 
about 3000 years before Christ. But from the Carbon 14 Test, the Tata 
ustitute of Fundamental Research, Bombay, has found that they lived at 
a time from 2600 to 2400 years B. C. 


The Indian party excavated a cemetery of ancien? Egyptians of 
Group C, who are believed to have Jived 1500 years before Christ. But 
the very large number of tombs found there shows that their culture 
lasted up to 1000 years before Christ. 


It is significant that the red and black pottery found in these tomb 
resemble that found in the big stone tombs of ancient southern India, but 
the cultures of these two places differ much. It is possible that this 
eulture took some centuries to travel from one region to the other, and 
meanwhile, the people learnt the use of iron. For ascertaining prehistori- 
cal relation between the civilizations of Egypt and Southern India, it is 
also necessary to do relevant research work in the countries near Lake 
Aral and Southern Iran which lie between them. 

— Trip. Vol. IX No. 6, April 1964, pp. 64-66 
Majumdar, B. K. 


EARLY HINDU COLONISATION IN BORNEO AND CELEBES 


Four ins&iptriieaigeoeer Cuni reos Plena ee’ of Koti (Kutei) 


m Eastern Borneo, the mukhalinga at Sepauk, large number of gold plates 
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and an inscription at Sang-Belirang, Hindu images in the caves of Mt. 
Kombeng and the occurrence of many theological terms and some Sans- 
krit words in the language of the Bugis prove that the Indian cultural 
influence reached Borneo and Celebes through Hindu settlers as early as 
the 4th century A. D. However, in course of time, when contact with the 
mother-country ceased, the Hindu culture of the colonies necessarily 
underwent a radical transformation. 

—IAC Vol. XII No. 4, April 1964, pp. 239-42 
Makarenko, V. K. 
SOME DATA ON SOUTH INDIAN CULTURAL INFLUENCES IN 


SOUTH EAST ASIA 


We find many Sanskrit words in Tagalog, the official language of the 
Republic of the Philippines. Remnants of South Indian and Ceylonese bro- 
nzes of the 10th-12th centuries have also been discovered in these islands. 


The author examines different theories regarding the origin of the 
old Tagalog script and concludes that the theory of the Indian origin and 
development of the old Filipino and the old Tagalog alphabets is the 
most probable and well-founded. 

N 

He further says that S. K. Bulich’s theory of the Dravidian origin 
and development of Old Filipino and Old Tagalog scripts must be 
recognised now as the most probable of all. Filipino graphic signs for 
vowels were influenced by Dravidian and not by Brahmi. The mode of 
comprehension óf isolated consonants in Old Tagalog and Tamil scripts 
isalike.. The ancient Filipino script has main specific features of the 
Tamil script, afid itis closer to it more than to other Dravidian scripts. 
At the same time, it isnot possible to agree with the opinion of Piros 
Cutar who considers that the Philippine languages and dialects are the 
languages of the Dravidian family. ` It is necessary to take into account 
that the Dravidian influence went on over many centuries and intermingled 
with non-Dravidian influence. 

2 b 

G. Coedés has proved;that all the inscriptions, without any excep- 
tion, found in South-East Asia, have originated from South India, and 
that South Indian script (Pallava) was ^widely used there. There are 
indications of non-Dravidián influence, primarily in the later periods of 
the Philippine history, but: the Dravidian influence was the earliest 
relatively prolonged and dominant: : 
dns —TC Vol. XI No. 1, January-March 1964, pp. 58-91 
ORIENTOLOGY IN THE U.S.S.R. 


Athenastrs-Nikttinic aciisssiamrnefolran Golet Bsridérs in India and 
was the first overland visitor from the West. The mission of Mykasimov 


ee nm" 
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of Malinkov had the object of making a trade agreement. 
An Indian colony of merchants was established in Astrakan on the 
Volga estuary. The study of Sanskrit by Russian scholars in the 
19th century reveals that Russian interest in Indian things was continuous 


and later 


and sustained. 
—MR Vol. CXIII No. 4, April 1963, pp. 291-93 


Roerich, Y. N. 
TOXARSKAYA PROBLEMA (TOKHARIAN PROBLEM) 


The article, which treats one of the basic problems of the history of 
Inland Asia and India, contains little known data about the traces of 
the Tokhar in different regions extending from Tibet to Central Asia, 
between the 3rd century B. C. and the 10th century A. D. On the basis of 
Chinese and written classical sources, the author reproduces the course of 
events in Inland Asia which drove the hordes of the Yue-chi tribes 
westward towards the borders of India. The article contains proof which 
makes it possible to identify the Yue-chi of Chinese historical annals 
with the Tohari of classical authors. This article is of exceptional 
interest to all those who study the history, ethnography and languages of 
Central Asia. 

—NAA Vol. VI, 1963, pp. 118-23 
Saletore, B. A. 
WESTERN INDIA AND THE SOUTH-EASTERN ISLANDS 


The author has shown that western India, south of Gujarat and north 
of Kerala, was in close contact with South-Eastern Asia from the 
7th century till the 17th century A. D. According to hinf, the struggle 
between the Calukyas and the Pallavas definitely brought the people 
of western India to the eastern sea-board, from where their ships could 
have direct access to Burma and the Islands of the South Eastern seas. 


Many words in old Javanese inscriptions are of western Indian 
origin. For instance, Karnakke represents Karnataka rather than Carnatic, 
aname given to the Tamil land late in the 17th century. The other 
instances of this sort are Malayan Sembrani=Sambrani of the Gaurasa- 
mudra inscription dated 1403, Malayan paik (‘guard’) = Hale-Paika, (‘an 
old soldier in Kannada), Malayan belafja (‘expenditure’)=Valanja or 
Vanajiga (ancient Karnataka traders), etc. The personal names Uttunga, 
Visnuvardhana and Tribhuvana, current among the kings of Java, are 


derived from the names borne by the Rastrakütas, Calukyas and 
the Hoysalas. 


E In the inscriptions of Airlangga, there is a reference to the merchants 
ts m Karnataka? ania RENOAR A kBot GBledion. aieiddentical with those 
the latest caves at Ajanta. 
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The Vijayanagara emperor was in close contact with. the Malaya 
Archipelago. Pegu and Tennasserim are said to have paid tribute to 
the king of Vijayanagara, named Deva Raya II (1419-1446 A. D.). In the 
Malayan romances, Hiyakut Maharaja Puspa Wiraja, sometimes corrupted 
into Bispu Raja and Hikayat Bakhtua, there are references to merchants 
from Vijayanagara. This shows that the memory of king Narasimha and 
of Krsnadevaraya, the Great of Vijayanagara left a deep impression 
on the mind of the Malayan people. 


Western India was also in contact with China from the early 
Cálukyan times. In a Chinese Encyclopedia of the 11th century A. D., 
as preserved in the writings of the Chinese historian Ma-Twan-Lin, there is } 
a reference to the making of presents by the king Che-lo-i-to and 
Tche-leou-k’i-pa-lo to the Chinese court. These kings are identified with 
Satyasraya Siladitya of Gujarat, the son of Dharasraya Jayasimhavarman, 
| and Vinayaditya Prthvivallabha, the son of Pulakesin II of the early 
Calukyas, respectively. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
f 
1 
1 


In the Chou-Fan-Che of Chau Ju-Kua, there is a mention of 
Hoysala, which refers to the extensive empire of Hoysala Vira Ballala II 
(1173-1212 A. D.). 


In a Tibetan geographical work also, Karnàta is mentioned. 


—JIH Vol. XLI Pt. 3, December 1963, pp. 649-64 


Sedov, L. A. 
KVOPROSUCOB EKONOMICHESKOM STROC ANGKORSKOI KAM- 


BODJHI IX-XII VV (ECONOMIC SYSTEM IN ANGKOR CAMBODIA 
IN IX-XII CENTURIES) 


An attempt is made in this article to analyse some of the data con- 
tained in the 9th-12th century Khmer inscriptions, which, to this day, have 
served mainly as a source for studying the political history and religion of 
Angkorian Cambodia with the object of reconstructing some of the aspects 
of the production-relations in Cambodia in the Middle Ages. 


c The author's attention is concentrated primarily on the temples. He 
divides them into ‘personal’ or ‘kin’ temples which represented a form of 
property of the feudal tribes, and ‘central’ temples which were evidently semi- 
state institutions, Informaion contained in a series of inscriptions makes it 
possible to calculate some of the ‘constants’ passing from inscription to 
inscription, such as the productivity of labour per workman engaged on the | 
temple estate (on the average, 270-280 kg. of hulled rice a year) and the | 
ration provided to the,prissIs.of &he,amalloteranlam(framwbrto 3 kg. a day). 


One of the inscriptions affords the possibility for calculating the rate of 
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exploitation of workmen for one temple (71:595) and their consumption 
(230 gr. of hulled rice a day). : 


Several forms of organisation of the management of the temple estates 
may be defined. In some cases, the land owned by temple was divided 
among the members of its personnel, in other cases, there was a single 
‘temple field’, the ‘sacrificial rice’ taken out of it, having been divided among 
the members. The land was cultivated by workmen attached to the temple, 
these workmen either had their own ‘sustenance fields’ allocated by the 


temple or received their share of grain from the crop owned entirely by the 
temple. 


The ‘personal’ and ‘central’ temples were economically interdependent. 
A portion (the smaller share) of the surplus produce raised on the ‘personal’ 
temples was allocated for the maintenance of the ‘central’ temples. 


The Ta Prohm inscription affords an idea of the economic organisation 
of the central temple. It may be said that the central temples had two 
basic sources of income: their own land tilled by the workmen of the 
temples, and the villages attached to the temple and often owned by 
‘personal’ temples of the locality. 


On the whole, the results of the analysis are indicative of the fairly 
high level of feudalisation in the Angkor society, of the important role 
played by the temples among other types of feudal owners, and of the hard 
exploitation of the population dependent upon these t¢mples. 


— NAA Vol. VI, 4963, pp. 73-81 


Tucci, Giuseppe 
THE TIBETAN *WHITE-SUN-MOON' AND COGNATE DEITIES 


Among the paintings of Pjantzikent, Bussagli noticed a deity holding 
in its hands the symbols of sun and moon; and among the frescoes decora- 
ting the chapels of the sku abum of Gyantse, the author discovered two 
images of a deity wearing diadem and necklace, representing alternately 
suns and moons. 


A stanza, which occurs verbatim in all the three Tibetan treatises, 
studied by the author, summarizes the essential nature of the goddess d Kar 
mo ni Zla (White Goddess—Sun and Moon) and calls it the mistress of the 
sphere of Knowledge. Her connection with the sun and moon is emphati- 
cally indicated by her iconography and her name. 


h A. storycde. itoldbiiimorthie. Ailanatagu caes, Sarah taking up in his 
ands the Sun and the Moon to prevent the gods from ceasing their fight 
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when the demon Jalodbhava obscured the universe with a deep darkness. In 
the Buddhist sources also, some images of Mahe$vara hold the Sun and the 


Moon in two hands. 


In the Shansi Provincial Museum, there exists the image ofa standing 
Buddha represented as receiving a disk with the image of the moon in one 
hand and of the sun in the other. But the author is doubtful if the White 
Goddess—Sun and Moon—has been mentioned in Sanskrit sources. 


The author is of opinion that this Goddess is iconographically related 
to a group of sun-and-moon-holding-deities, documented in Imra. 


—EW Vol. XIV Nos. 2-3, 1963, pp. 133-45 


i 

1 
Vorobyeva-Desiatovsckaya, M. E. 

NAXODKA  SANSKRITSKIX TEKSTOV V SREDNEI AZII 

j (SANSKRIT TEXTS FOUND IN CENTRAL ASIA) 


Some fragments of Sanskrit manuscripts on barks were found in 
Sang-tep (in Angorkii) by the expedition led by the Institute of History 
and Archæology of the Academy of Science, Uzbekistan, U. S. S. R.. The 
fragments were presented by L.I. Alabaum, in the First All Union 
Conferenece on Iranian philology in Leningrad University in 1962. 


The fragments, like most other Indian and Central Asian manus- 
cripts, are in one-page form (Pothi type) and are written in black Indian 
ink on barks. The "manuscripts are in vertical Central-Asian Brahmi 
script, and according to palaeography, are nearer to some manuscripts 
found in Gilgiteand are dated to the 7th-8th century A. D. or even earlier. 


The language of the manuscripts is the so-called Buddhist-Hybrid- 
Sanskrit. The texts contain Buddhist canons, which are known -as 
Vinayapijaka, dealing with the rules of conduct for monks, nuns and 
laymen. The manuscripts, being the first of its kind found in Central 
Asia, are very important for the students of history. Up till now, only a 
few detached inscriptions in Brahmi and Kharosthi were found in Central 
Asia. It is known that, for hundred years, Central Asia was the vast 
region through which Indian culture along with Buddhism Spread through 
China in the East and Central Asia in the West. These manuscripts 
confirm the:spread of Buddhism in the territory on the right bank of 
Tukharistan. A copy of text accompanies the article. 

—NAA No. 3, 1963, pp. 93-97 
Whitaker, K. P. K. 
A BUDDHIST SPELL 


The Chinese charactere suraumdibaecaqentahufinse of Canda in 
the bronze plaque, reproduced in the accompanying plates I-II in. the 
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article, render a well-attested mantra addressed to the goddess. The 


Sanskrit version of the mantra, on the other side ofthe plaque, is in the 


Nepalese ráíija script. 


The Chinese version of the spell could be as old as the 7th and 8th 
centuries, but the actual date of the plaque may be the 16th century. 


Five dharanis of T’ang vintage, in different transliterations minus the 
seed syllables, are adduced. The transcription of Subhakarasimha is 
accompanied by a Siddham version. 


The Chinese title shows that its translator understood the numeral 
‘seven’ as qualifying the Buddhas, whereas kofi qualified the devis or 
Buddha-mothers. The efficacy of this formula is said to be great if 
recited 108 times or 1080 times or thousands and thousands of times. 


In his Elements of Hindu Iconography, Gopinatha Rao gives a detailed 
description of a series of nine goddesses, one of which is Camunda. This 
description is set out in the present article in an abbreviated form. Marici, 
a form of Durga, is identified with Canda among Chinese worshippers. 
It has distinctive features not included in the general representations of 
Durga. 


According to Jüschke, Durga entered Tibet as dhar-mo (the white 
one), but, according to some Tibetans, she is gdugs-dkar-mo (the white 
umbrella one). The Tibetan worshippers do not always distinguish between 
the two deities. 

e 

Candi became a female form of Avalokitesvara in Japan. All 
Chinese transcriptions suggest that the form of Durgà, under which this 
goddess reached China, was of Candi rather than of Canda. The icono- 
graphy of Tou Mu is syncretistic. The goddess wears the Buddhist crown, 
is seated on alotus throne, has three eyes, eighteen arms, and holds 
various. objects in her many hands. 


A magic formula, which is alleged to cure all illnesses, included in 


the book entitled Hung-jen p'u chi T'ien-hon Sheng-mu is reproduced in the 
article, 


The Central figure of another plaque, the photos of which are given 
in the article, has nothing of the athletic character of the goddess of the 
former plaque and its face is also left blank. It includes seed syllables which 


ave not survived in any of the Chinese versions quoted from the Taiso 
Tripitaka, 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
“AM Vol. X Pt. 1, July 1963, pp. 9-22 
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VII! LAW, POLITY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Derrett, J. Duncan M. 
LAW AND THE SOCIAL ORDER IN INDIA BEFORE THE 


MUHAMMADAN CONQUESTS 


During 800-1200 A. D. in Indian history, there is a remarkable gap 
between the Sastric theory and the practice. The original varna-duty of 
i agriculture seems to have disappeared. The Ksatriyas are represented 
: more by ruling families and warrior chiefs than by genuine descendants of 
the second varna. Several Südra-families successfully undertook Ksatriya 
duties and achieved Ksatriya status. The Brahmana, too, abandoned their 
varna duties. But so long as change could be justified or explained, 
movement on the part of larger or smaller groups gradually through the 

varna system was not objectionable. 


Besides, untouchability was now defined, slavery was recognised, 
and the status of the Devaddsis was regularised. The law in practice 
fostered regulated advance by groups, and new matrimonial relations were 
opened not so much individually as by groups. 


In some areas and periods, the caste could expel an individual, but 
the right to admit técaste privileges was intrinsically subject to political 
supervision. There is no evidence that sastric rules of conduct were en- 
forced upon «n unwilling public. The dharma might be everlasting, but 
the details of practical law fluctuated, slowly and unevenly. The legal 
advisers were enjoined to advise the king as to which of the old concep- 
tions were efficacious for this world and the next. Ifa dhàrmic rule was 
detested by the public, it was ipso facto abrogated. 


mary law and legislation. Meat-eating and spirit-drinking became 
unfashionable and eventually objectionable. Widow-marriage and divorce 
became rare in Iespectable classes, vicarious procreation of children and 
promiscuous adoption of sons were looked down upon. Many humane 
and intelligent doctrines percolated through formerly hostile layers of 
custom and prejudice, and *Hinduization" progressed upon legal as well as 


religious fronts. Some ancient customary elements succeeded in defying | 
Sastric pronouncements. 


During this period, there appeared a medley of dharmasastra, custo- | 
| 


í In spite of all the pressure of orthodox opinion based upon the sastra, 
the right of a Sadra to, bea sawmdsin ani the sightieuemarry a widow 


: CC-0. i 
and to reject a Spouse, Who was Impotent or insane, reasserted themselves. 
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Liberty, equality and democracy were all unknown in India. What 
was wanted was meticulous attention to the minute adjustments of a 
prestige society, large shares for the great, smaller for the humble; security 
for the rich, squalor to the poor. In future lives, one's attention to the 
acara of this life would be rewarded, and promotion in the caste-scale 
was a legitimate aspiration. 


—JESHO Vol. VII Pt. 1, April 1964, pp. 73-120 


Diksit, R. K. t 
YAJNAVALKYASMRTI MEN RAJAPADA 
(THE INSTITUTION OF ROYALTY IN YAJNAVALKYASMRTI) 


Yaàjfiavalkya believed in the traditional eight constituent members of 
the State, viz., sovereign, services, people, fort, treasury, punishment and 
allies. In this list, the first place given to *king' is significant ; but there 
is a whole list of qualifications which a king must have, and Yajfiavalkya 
agrees with the other Smrtis in giving the first place here to courage. 
According to him, a king should know Logic, Politics, Economics as well as 
the three Vedas. He believed that, while administering even-handedP justice, 
the king has no relatives or friends and he commits no sin by killing the 
criminals. 


The duties of a king, according to this Smrtis, are as follows : (1) to 
protect his subjects religiously ; (2) to be liberal in giving gifts to Brah- 
manas and the needy persons; (3) to ‘honour and respect the learned ; 
(4) to see that everybody does his or her duty ; (5)'to see that people 
strictly follow the Asramadharma ; (6) to guard the rights of women ; 
(7) to raise the standard of life in his kingdom; (8) to loek to the eco- 
nomic prosperity of the State; (9) to encourage efficient agriculture 
by sinking wells and building dams ; (10) to protect and aid the asso- 
ciations of artists, merchants and workers; (11) to see that the members 
of the various corporations cooperate with their leaders and carry out 
their instructions ; (12) to make a foreign policy and organise an army 
and (13) to appoint ministers, advisers, spies and the chief officers. 


— Trip. Vol. IX No. 8, June 1964, pp. 33-44 


Gopal, Krishna Kanti 
FORTS AND FORTIFICATIONS IN EARLY MEDIZEVAL INDIA 


"en The Aryans probably learnt the use of fortification from the Indus 
die Ee According to the accounts of the Arabs and the Turks, 
e of Northern India was studded with innumerable forts. A 
ae a of forts and fortified cities are mentioned in Sanskrit books 

any are discovered as a result of recent excavations. Of all the 


different ty : : ; 
pe Kaytilya, regards the hill-fort as „Spperior and the most 
: C-0. : : 
unassailable, B oja and Medhatithi describe the salient features of a hill-fort, 
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Forest-forts are described as full of thorns, shrubs and trees and 
interspersed with water on every side and with secret passages. According 
to Bhoja, water-forts should be surrounded by deep waters on all sides. 


According to the Devi-purdna, towns should have nine cubit high 
walls around them. According to the Brahmavaivarta-purdna, the maximum 
height should be twenty cubits. 


The moat also was an important feature of fortification in the early 
medieval India. The Navasahasankacarita says that the ditches of the city 
of Avanti were as wide and deep as the river Yamuna itself. It was 
because of these walls and moats that Sultan Mahmud could not conquer 
Kashmir. The fort of Kalanjar was described by Hasan Nizami as 
celebrated throughout the world for being as strong as the wall of 
Alexander, and the fort of Gwalior as the pearl of the necklace of 
the castles of Hind. From the Prabandhacintàmani, we learn that the fort 
of Dhara resisted Siddharaja Caulukya for twelve years. 


Siege-craft was studied systematically in those days and they knew 
that in the absence of food, fuel and water, a fort is no better than 
a prison-house. The forts contained war-engines and many missiles 
and a good collection of the best weapons, stones and sand. Arrows with 
firebrands fixed to their points were used. Stones were hurled and hot oil 
was poured on those who approached the walls of a fort. But the 
siege-craft of the Hindus had not much sting and the besieged generally 
relied on the massive size of their strong walls which fortered in them a 
wrong notion of security. 

e A 

Another factor, which must have greatly weakened the positive 

aspect of defence, was the growing popularity of ritualism. 


Harihara-caturanga had introduced a new type of fort called 
Dharmadurga, 


—UB Vol. X No. 2, August 1963, pp. 33-48 


Gopal, Krishna Kanti 


eae aoe OF THE SAMANTAS IN EARLY MEDIAEVAL 


A survey of the references to the samantas in early mediaeval period 
nakes it clear that we do not get evidence to Suggest regular assemblies of 
samantas like the curia of European feudalism in all the kingdoms of the 
early mediaeval period. The rudimentary form of the assembly of the 


Sdmantas was associated mostly with iB. Dusseand sexersign kings. We 
have no clear evidence fo show that the ee functioned even under 


make 
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the bigger feudatories. The possibility, however, cannot be entirely ruled 
out, because even the small State of Mithila, which shows several early 
mediaeval institutions, had such an assembly. But we very much doubt, if 
these assemblies existed under smaller feudatories. Moreover, though the 
sümanta assembly can be said to have deliberated over all the important 
problems of the kingdom, we do not have anything to suggest that they had 
any legal status of the type the curias had in Europe. It would appear that 
they mostly concerned themselves with questions of waging war or making 
alliances with other States and of maintaining peace in the kingdom. 
There is no reference to suggest that the samarta assembly served as juidi- 
ciary and legislature or exercised any control over the revenue collection 
and administration. Our sources are equally silent about the rules govern- 
ing the working of the sümanía assemblies. We again do not find 
indications to suggest that the sümanta assembly had any real executive 
function. It was an advisory board, and it was open to the king to accept 
its advice, though in practice, especially when the king did not possess much 
military power, he had to rely on the samanta assembly. 


—JIH Vol. XLII Pt. 1, April 1964, pp. 241-50 


Gopal, Lallanji 
ON SOME PROBLEMS OF FEUDALISM IN ANCIENT INDIA 


The State structure of ancient India has been described by some 
scholars in terms connected with feudalism. But it is clear that the general 
practice as revealed in the Arthasástra was that the State servants were paid 
in cash. They were not remunerated in terms of land and revenues of 
villages, as is done in countries where feudalism exists. The State, in those 
times, had its own army and the Arthasastra gives details ofevages and food 
paid to it. 


Moreover, it appears that generally there was a direct relation between 
the cultivator and the State. The cultivators were revenue-paying villagers; 
and the king realised the revenue directly from them. 


The authorities on Ancient Indian History have unmistakably shown 
that ganas and samghas referred to the republics of those times; and there 
1s nothing to suggest that they were nobles having landed estates. 


The word samanta did not mean a noble, but it meant simply a neigh- 
bour. When applied to a villager, it had the sense of a cultivator from a 
neighbouring village. When used in connection with kingdoms, this term 
denoted a neighbouring king. The mandala theory in the Arthasastra is a 


piece. of political speculation and not a mirror of the existing political 
condition. 


It ; ; 
Were made P reco A Huoh BASIE Mud RF ias ros. a epi.ausre defeated, they 
ade samantas, and their right to rule over their particular territories 
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was not taken from them. They had only to acknowledge the suzerainty 
ofthe overlord. Kalidasa seems to represent the transitional period when 
the term sámanta was coming to mean a subordinate ruler in place of a 


neighbouring king. 


A samanta king paid his allegiance and dues as long as the suzerain 
was powerful and he used to accompany the emperor in his wars. One of the 
duties of the sdmantas was to report themselves at the court personally. 
There were also some samantas who occupied some office in the administra- 


tion of the kingdom. 


The process of neighbouring kings being reduced to the status of 
subordinates can be ascribed to the working of the peculiar Indian theory 
advocating a policy of dhammavijaya, which discouraged the annexation of 
a conquered territory, and was satisfied with the acknowledgment of the 
conqueror's suzerainty by the conquered. 


It seems that towards the close of the period of our study, there had 
grown in India some sort of a feudal tendency. The practice of allotting 
lands to state officers has been recorded by Hsüan Tsang. Butthe growth 
of the feudal tendency is best illustrated by the inscriptions from Hazari- 
bagh, roughly assigned to the 7th or 8th century A. D. 


—ABORI Vol. XLIV Pts. 1-4, 1963, issued 1964, pp. 1-32 
Krishna Mitra ? 
MAURYAYUGE BHARATER VAIDESIKA KARMA-TATPARATA 
(FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF INDIA IN THE MAURYA PERIOD) 


That the good name of a country depends to a large extent on its 
foreign relations was realized by the ancient Indians. The Mauryan govern- 
ment was the first organized government in India. Kautilya speaks of the 
king being supreme in all spheres of government activities. He was 
assisted by a Council of Ministers, which consisted of Mantri and Amatya. 
There was a separate office dealing with foreign affairs. Kautilya has 
specifically mentioned the policies of peace and non-alignment as the 
basic Policies. He has also referred, in this connection, to the policies of 
negation, persuasion and conciliation. He has mentioned four categories 
of officers in the foreign affairs department, namely, Dita, Nissrsthartha, 
Parimitartha and Sasanahara. Besides these officers ne has ‘also laid 
stress on the utilization of Intelligence Department to Ecoute secret infor- 
mation. Generally a policy of honourable co-existence was followed in 
those days. Diplomatic representatives of other countries received due 
honour. 

CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
—BhV Vol. LI Pt, 2 No. 3, February 1964, pp. 346-47 
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Mehrotra, Baikunthanath : 
PRACINA BHARATA MEN DANDA-VIDHANA (CRIMINAL PRO- 


CEDURE IN ANCIENT INDIA) 


According to the ancient Indian criminal procedure, an accused was 
convicted or declared not guilty only after giving him very severe tests. 
A number of ordeals have been mentioned in ancient books for judging an 
accused. Considering all the circumstances, including the nature of crime 
and the season, the accused was required to pass through the most suitable 
of the ordeals, viz., ordeals of fire, water, oath on religious merit and other 
ordeals. These and some other ordeals are mentioned by Narada and 
Brhaspati. 


These ordeals were prescribed for serious crimes only and the judge- 
ment was never passed. on the basis of the results of ordeals alone. Other 
evidence was also considered. These severe tests were given only if the 
accused was prepared to go through them. 


— Trip. Vol. IX No. 3, December 1963, pp. 109-12 


Nandou, J. 
L'ANTORITÉ ROYAL AN KASMIR MEDIEVAL (ROYAL AUTHO- 
RITY IN MEDIAEVAL KASHMIR) 


In ancient times, particularly in Kashmir, though the power of a 
king was unlimited and arbitrary, it was subject to the influence of the 
Brahmanas and the code of conduct for the kings. Medhatithi, who 
belonged to 9th century and probably hailed from Kasmir,ein his com- 
ments on the Manusmrti, presents royal authority as the result of a tacit 
contract between the people and the king. In his view, the king is a 
salaried employee to protect the rights of the people and the public reve- 
nues are his wages. Whereas the officials and functionaries, divira and 
kayastha, are denounced for their misappropriation and exploitation, the 
king is eulogised as exercising a restraining influence on them and preventing 
them from tyrannising over the people. 


Kalhana presents the example of the king Candrapida, who was very 
careful to see that the rights of the people were amply safeguarded. He 
met the applicants at a place called Bahyáli, where everybody could have 
€asy access. King Harsa is said to have fixed. bells at the gateway of the 
palace, by ringing which he could be informed of the presence of the 
complainants. This example was also followed by king Rama Kamheng 
at Sukhot'ai. King Uccala is said to have freely mixed with the people 
to assess their feelings. He also proclaimed that he would commit suicide 


i : ; : : 
n case anyone of his subjects died of fast against the excesses of the 
magistrates, CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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In Kashmir, public fasts, particularly those of the Brahmanas, proved 
d corrective to the arbitrariness of the royal authority. The Brahmanas 
are known to have practised self-immolations as a protest against the 
misuse of the kingly power and the excesses of feudal lords, as for 
instance, in the civil war during the reign of Sussala. But sometimes, 
the Brahmanas made a wrong use of the strategy of fasting for ignoble and | 


even ulterior motives. 


In the opinion of the author, there was something like the separation 
of powers between the authority of the kings and that of the Brahmanas. 
According to the common views, the Brahmanas were the exponents of 
dharma and the king was its executant. 

—JA Vol. CCLI No. 2, 1963, pp. 217-28 


Triveda, Deva Sahay 
PULISA (POLICE) 


The word pulisa (police) is usually regarded as derived from the 
Greek word polis, meaning ‘city’. But the word pulisa is found in its 
plural form pulisà in A$oka's Pillar Edicts I and IV, while in Pillar Edict 
VII it occurs in the form pulisani. The word pulisa is thus originally 
Indian. It does not, however, find place in any Sanskrit or Pali dictionary. 
The reason is that the western scholars do not accept it as an Indian word. 


Pulisa is probably derived from the Sanskrit word purisa (pur--isa), 
meaning the ‘master or protector of the city’. 


g —NPP Vol. LXVII Pt. 2, 1963, pp. 164-65 


Vajpeyi, Raghavendra 

BARHASPATYA RAJATVA-SIDDHANTA AURA USAKE NIYAMAKA 
TATTVA (BRHASPATIS CONCEPT OF ABSOLUTE MONARCHY 
AND ITS COERCIVE ELEMENTS) 


Government and Royalty were recognised as old established institu- 
tions as early as the Rgvedic period. There is also mention of election of 
kings in later Vedic literature. 


_ Practices appropriate to the monarchical tradition were already evolved 
when Brhaspati wrote, He was the first authority on Indian jurisprudence | 
who attributed divine sanction to the coercive force of a ruling monarch. 


Kautilya also believes monarchy to have been originated because 
of the disorder caused by the rule of ‘might is right. By the time 


of Kautilya, the King was, cenaidered«ter berendewedawith superhuman 
powers and was declared to be like Indra and Yama. 
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According to the Mahabharata, when kingship was revived after being 
once abolished, the king gave an undertaking to the Brahmavadi rsis that 
he would abide by their instructions. Inspite of this, the Mahābhārata 
conclusively conferred divinity on the king. 


Brhaspati did not believe that there were kings of different grades ; 
but Sukra graded kings as superior, inferior and mediocre. Manu agreed 
with the Mahabharata idea. 


Brhaspati attributed divinity to the fuuction of a king and not to the 
personality of any particular king. The Satapatha and the Taittiriya 
Brühmanas clearly laid down that before constitutionally acquiring status'of 

a king, the individual wielded no authority whatsoever. 


— VJ Vol. XII No. 11, Jan. 1964, pp. 10-14 ; No. 12, Feb. 1964, pp. 7-12 


Vajpeyi, Raghavendra S : 
S$ASANA-VIDHANA KE SAMDARBHON MEN ARAJAKA (ARAJAKA 


IN HINDU POLITY) 


Modern writers on Hindu polity treat the terms mdisya-nydya and 
arajaka as synonyms. But originally mdtsya-nyaya denoted the anarchy 
and political chaos before the institution of the state came into existence, 
while ardjaka as a technical term was used to denote the non-monarchical 
or republican form of government. In fact, the only similarity between 
mátsya-nyüya and ardjaka was the absence of the king. But the Hindu 
Dharmasüstraküras were vehemently opposed to non-monarchical form 
of government and so they equated it (arajaka) with matsya-nyaya. 


—NPP Vol. LXVII Pt. 2, 1963, pp. 155-60 
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Avasthi, Bachchu Lal - 
R SVARA AURA USAKA UCCARANA (THE VOWEL ‘R’ AND ITS 


PRONUNCIATION) 


From a close relevant study of the Reveda Pratisikhya, the Mahà- 
bhásya, the Vartika as well as of the later Sanskrit, Prakrit, Persian and 
European modifications, we find that our Rkdra is neither a pure vowel nor 
a pure consonant; and as such it is vivrta in its vowel part and isatspasta in 
its consonant part. As a whole, ‘R’ should, therefore, be considerd as an 
isatspasta vivrta letter. Being a mixed letter, it is included among the 
vowels, because of the predominance of the vowel aspect in it; and it is 
decidedly wrong to pronounce it with a stress on the refu. 


According to Patafijali, *R' is lingual in its vowel as well as its con- 
sonant aspect. Hence its pronunciation should be lingual which should 
resemble a palatal sound.  Mürdhá is after all a part of the tālu. Patañjali 
probably cosidered a fully palatal pronunciation of ‘R’ to be quite wrong. 


*R' of modern Sanskrit has not gone so far away from the ‘R’ of 
Patafijali that it may be necessary to exclude it from our Sanskrit alphabet. 


^ —Trip. Vol. IX No. 4, January 1964, pp. 65-70 


Ayyar, K.V. Krishna 
TIRUNAVAY MAMAKAM 


Mamakam in Malayalam is the colloquial variant of Mághamagha in 
Sanskrit, i.e., the Magha asterism of the month of Magha. It denoted the 
festival which was celebrated till 1766 A.D. at Tirunavay and is still cele- 
brated at Kumbakonam, Ujjain, Haradwar, Prayāg, etc., once in twelve 
years, when Jupiter and the Moon meet in Leo in the month of Magha. 


When Haidar Ali conquered Malabar, the festival ceased to be celebrated 
at Tirunavay. 


___ The author has given a short history of the observance of this festival 
in the south. 


—JIH Vol. XLI Pt. 3, December 1963, pp. 665-80 


Balasubrahmanyam, M. D. 
THE ACCENTUATION OF ARYA - IN PANINI AND THE VEDA 


.. The wortoahyaubis derede AE SOL PI RENS appended the 
primary derivational suffix yat, An analysis of arya- in Panini and the 
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Veda leads us to the conclusion that, according to Panini, the vocable arya- 
is a paroxytone meaning ‘master’ and a *Vai$ya'. Phit Sūtra 1.17 has oxy- 
tonised arya in the sense of ‘lord’. Katyayana was aware of the profuse 
occurrences of the oxytone in the Vedic texts and hence he introduced the 
accentual note under P. 3.1.103, thereby restricting the meaning of arya to 
‘syamin’. The paroxytone is not attested in RV, TS, SV and AV; it occurs 
mostly in the Kanva and the Madhyandina recensions of the White YV. If 
Uvata and Mahidhara were right in interpreting arya in VS 26.2 as Vai$ya— 
a sense which Panini has expressly taught for this vocable, will this then 
suggest the possibility that Panini was familiar with the White YV school 
inasmuch as he knew the Black YV School? The question is why Panini 
has not taught a separate rule for fixing the antodátta in arya which has 
entered the Vedic vocabulary about 61 places? From the intelligent dis- 
cussion by Patafijali on the P. Sara 1.1.1, it follows that in places where 
Panini distinctly mentions the Udátta accent, the acute should be under- 
stood. Asa matter of fact, the rule aryah svdamivaigyayoh is of general 
nature, its purpose being to teach the significance of the word arya; it 
should not, therefore, be taken for granted that Panini was completely un- 
aware of the oxytone which has played a prominent role in Vedic 
lexicography. 

—BDCRI Vol. XXIII, 1962-63, issued March 1964, pp. 94-100 
Banerjee, S. R. 
FOLK ETYMOLOGY IN SANSKRIT LITERATURE 


Folk etymology is the ‘popular transformation of a strange word 
so as to give it an apparent relationship to another Word better known,’ 
e.g., ‘sparrow-grass’ from Latin asparagus, though it has nothing to do with 
Sparrow or grass. e 


According to the Indian panditas belonging to the old school, 
‘Paradise Lost’ is the English rendering of paradeso nastah and Asia of esyá 
(the land of one’s desire) and so on. 


In Sanskrit literature, māmsa is supposed to be mam sa me he (will 
eat in the next world) ; and putra is derived from put and trai, because of 
the idea that the son saves the father from put. 


Kalidasa’s derivation of the words umd and aparnd is folk etymology. 
Analogy plays an important part in folk etymology, e. g., an old man 


said Rabhana instead of Ravana, because bha occurs in Kumbhakarna and 
Vibhisana 


An Arabic and Persian scholar derives the words mrija, malika 


and molla with the he f th adi h d 
dhe h Ing ghe ur di suffixes to the root md. 
icu ise" perdut gg, pp. 153-56 
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Barlingay, S. S. 
THEORIES OF LANGUAGE IN INDIAN LOGIC 


The Grammar School,as represented by Bhartrhari, develops the 
theory of Sphofa, according to which a sentence is its meaning which can- 
not be divided into parts, though, as a sound pattern, a sentence can be so 
divided. It is uniqueness of the sentence which makes it the unit of 


language. 


The logicians distinguished four different factors which lead to 
linguistic knowledge. These are : (1) knowledge of words, (2) knowledge 
of the meaning of words and (3) knowledge of the denotative function of 
words. These lead to (4) sentence meaning or Sabdabodha. They also 
accepted Asatti, Yogyata and Akanksa, which represent the formal factors 
in a sentence. Unlike the philosophers of the Grammar School, those of 
‘the Nyaya and Mimamsaka Schools think that a word alone has meaning. 


According to Nyaya logicians, a word has two kinds of meanings, 
the primary and the secondary. They propound essentially the name 
theory of meaning, so far as single words are concerned, The Mimàmsakas 
say that words refer merely to class ; the Buddhists hold what is known as 
Apohavada and the logicians that a word simultaneously denotes an 
individual, as determined by a class and a form. According to Nydya- 
muktàvali, Vyakti, Akrti and Jati are to be regarded as the denotative mear- 
ing of aword. The Indian logicians have regarded these factors even in a 
sentence. 


Laksaná, the secondary meaning, is defined as a possible relation 
with the primary meaning. According to Nyaya logic, the words and 
phrases possess Sakti and Laksand, the phrases possess Laksand and 
Tatparya and a sentence possesses Sabdabodha and Tatparya. 


But for its recognition of categories other than Dravya, its recognition 
of Anvaya, Tatparya, Laksand, Akanksa, and it different levels of object 
language and metalanguage, the Nyaya theory of language could have been 
interpreted as a name theory of language, according to which a sentence 
would be a very peculiar kind of name consisting of several names which, 
in turn, would be composed of several other atomic names. 


—IPQ Vol. IV No. 1, February 1964, pp. 24-109 


Bhattacharya, Ramasankara 
PADAKARA KE ARTHA KE VISAYA MEN EKA BHRAMA 
(AN ERRONEOUS MEANING OF THE WORD PADAKARA) 


Pulin Beni iChalcrawasti'sSvieky! taoi Fellenipnntiaiewa/ahabhasya, the 
authors of the commentaries are denoted by the word *Padakara', is errone- 
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Chakravarti has quoted the Mahabhdasya’s statement ‘Na laksanena 
Shard anuvartavyüh. But here the word padakara does not mean 
B cro. It means padapáthakára. Kaiyata and Skandasvamin also 
understand padapathakara by padaküra and in the Pratisakhyas and the 
Astadhyayi too the word pada denotes padapatha. 

The commentators come after the authors of the sutras. Hence the 
question of the latter following the commentators does not arise. 


The view that pada is a kind of vyakhyd (explanation) is also wrong, 
because the Acdryas of early times have mentioned numerous kinds of 
yyakhyd, but vydkhya, being a kind of pada, occurs nowhere. 


—Sod Pat. Vol. XIV No. 3, July 1963, pp. 165-68 


Bhawe, S. S. 
RGVEDIC PRAVAT 


The word pravdt is interpreted by Geldner as present participle of 
a/pru against the padapátha which analyses it as a compound. The parti- 
ciple meaning from 4/pru does not suit many of the contexts. The absence 
of the radical accent and the form pravantam show that pravdt cannot be 
regarded as pr. part. of J/pru. Macdonell derives it as pravdt and takes 
it to be an abstract substantive with a local sense ‘height’. The derivation 
is acceptable, but the meaning ‘height’ does not suit all the contexts. A 
clue is given by Panini 5-1-118. Accordingly, pravdt would mean anything 
having ‘intensity’ or ‘excess’ of the action with which it is presumably con- 
nected in the particular context. In the passages wherein thè word occurs 
in nom. or acc. sing., the meaning is that of a substantive or preferably an 
adjective showing *intensitv of the action in the context. In cases where 
the word pravát occurs in acc. plu. gen. sing. plu. and loc. plu. the meaning 
varies in different contexts ; the meaning ‘river’? or ‘stream’ is also appli- 
cable in some cases. Pravát occurring in inst. case signifies ‘a steep’ or ‘an 
ascending or descending path'. In case of derivative forms, the sense is 
"intensity of the intended action.’ Thus Panini 5-1-118 gives a sure clue to 
arrive at the central idea of the word. 


—IA (Third Series) Vol. I No. 1 January 1964, pp. 31-47 


Bhayani, H. C. 
A NOTE ON LATE SANSKRIT DVIRATIKA 


The word dviratika occurs twice in Jambhaladatta’s Vetalapaftica— 


mee of unknown date, but most probably anterior to the 16th century 
phrase JL AUS MPIO BA tard. reads BERUN aiat occurs in the 


rpanena dviratikam kartayitva.’ The author translates it as ‘dealt 
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a sharp blow with his sword’, which is admittedly merely a guess. Con- 
ceivably the word is based on 4/raf, ‘to make a noise, arash (es an we, 
In that case, the words may mean ‘giving an echoing stroke with his 


swcrd. 


Kartayitva usually means ‘haying cul’, and this weakens whatever 
meagre value Emeneau’s guess has. As these are the only known occur- 
rences of the word under discussion, we have to fall back upon the consi- 
deration of the VetalapaficavimSati passages wherein it occurs. In those 
cases, the meaning of dvirafikam kartayitva seems to be ‘cutting these 
strings or chords’. Later on, Gujarati versions have also the same detail 
of bringing down the corpse by cutting the strings that held it hanging 
from a branch of the tree. Accordingly, dviratikam kartayitva can mean 
only ‘cutting the chords’, And now, if we remember that Gujarati dordi 
means ‘a thin chord or string’, we can easily see that dviratika is nothing 
but a Sanskrit back-formation from dordi or more exactly its earlier 
reflex. 

—VIJ Vol. II Pt. 1. March 1964, pp. 93-95 


Bhayani, H. C. 
APABHRAMSA UVVITTHA—'LOST TASTE’, ‘BECAME INSIPID’ 


The author has collected about ten passages attesting the word 
*uvyittha' ‘lost taste’, ‘became insipid’ or forms allied to it. These passages 
clearly show that Apabhrarhga uvvittha—ubbiftha, Sanskrit uddvista—, old 
Gujarati ubisha—, “old Braja-Awadhi. ubitha—meant ‘lost taste’, ‘became 
tasteless’, ‘disgusting’, ‘loathsome’, ‘odious’, ‘aroused strong aversion’, etc. 
The verbal bese in NIA was uvis-[ubis—derivable from Sanskrit ud+dvis-—, 
Apabhramsa uvvīs—, uvvittha—are paralleled by ^ Apabhraméa pais—, 
puittha—and vais—, vaittha—(Gujarati pes—, peth—; bes—, beth-). 


—JOIB Vol. XIII No. 1, September 1963, pp. 17-20 


Bhayani, H. C. 
STUDIES IN HEMACANDRA’S DESINAMAMALA 


/ 


Eighteen words from Hemacandra's Desin 


amamalaà are taken up for 
consideration. 


In his critical edition of the text, Pischel had to resort to 
etymology, the dominant Criterion for selecting the reading and had to 
disregard the munuscript reading in many cases. With the publication of 
many new Prakrit and Apabhraméa texts, itis possible to revise the 
readings of the Desinamamala in regard to form and meaning. 


The words, discussed in detail, are the following : 


(1) Ulleyes ve oO (as ROB ano Boeie Hesiawirndha (‘whistling 


through nose’), (3) picca vs. pivva—(‘water’), (4) ovaffr vs. ovaddht (‘knot 
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of the garment), (5-6) civva—and civvara- vs, cicca—and | ciccara—(flat- 
nosed’), (7-8) oddampia-and orampia—(‘destroyed’, ‘attacked’), (9-10) osaria— 
and osia-(‘with face downwards’, ‘with the downcast look’), (11-12) oggóla- 
and odla—(‘rivulet’), (13-14) oharmsa—and oharisa—(‘stone-slab for pre- 
paring sandal-paste), (15-16) Kummapa and Kurumana (‘withered’), 
(17) uluhamta—(‘crow’) and (18) olumpaa—(‘turn-spit’). 


— BV Vol. XXII Nos. 1-4, 1962, issued December 1963, pp. 51-56 _ 


Chapekar, N. G. 
MANYU 


The word manyu which occurs in the Agveda is derived from the 
root man ‘to think’. Manyu, therefore, means the product of a thinking 
process. Ksatra denotes physical strength, Saha is the power of endurance 
and manyu is firm determination. In later Sanskrit, manyu means anger. 
But fury or vehemence is the proper meaning of the Rgvedic word manyu. 
It seems the personification of manyu was in the offing. Eventually it was 
deified and two whole sāktas (10.83, 84) were devoted in praise of the god 
Manyu. It is remarkable that there is no indisputable reference to Manyu 
in the 3rd mandala. It cannot be denied that there is not much difference 
between the hitherto accepted meaning of manyu and the one suggested 
here. Resoluteness and fury—cause and effect—are often identified in 
casual parlance. 


-PO Vol. XXVII Nos. 1-2, January-April 1962, issued July 1963, pp. 45-49 


Dave, T. N. 
UPAKRAMA-UPASAMHARA—AS A CRITERION FOR TEXTUAL 
INTERRETATION 


Tatparya is the meaning intended to be conveyed by the speaker. 
The very crux of the vakya is akamksa (expectancy). No vdkya is expected 
to express more than one artha, prayojana or relation (sambandha). When 
the sabdakamksa has been fully satisfied, a full vakya can join with another 
full vakya by the process of mutual expectancy. The vakyas joined in this 


way give rise to a mahavakya and its constituent vakyas are called avantara- 
vakyas. 


Upakrama and Upasamhára together constitute the first criterion for 
deciding the zàtparya of the vakyas. Though the word upakrama means 
‘the beginning, yet every beginning is not an upakrama’. It often happens 
that the main topic is introduced through a story or a question. Upasamhara 
Constitutes the final recapitulation of all threads of discussion. 


By the expression upakramopasamhara we have to understand the 
v -0, In, Public E i j j $ 
agreement, if Substances, of Doth these parts of ine Waka, This agreement 
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of upakrama and upasamhara is also called the ekavükyatà of the 
two. The ekavakyata of the upakramopasarihara gives us firm hold on 
the fatparyartha of the vakya. When the mahdvakya is very big and 
its upakrama and upasamhára are very far flung, we are often reminded 
of the upakrama in the midst of the discussion. to reassure that the 
main thesis has not been lost sight of. This is known as ‘madhye 


paramarsa’. 


—SPP Vol. IV No. 1, Feburary 1964, pp. 4-17 


Ghosal, S. N. : 
THE ASPIRATE H AFTER THE ANUSVARA AND ITS TRANSFOR- 


MATION IN PRAKRIT 


In Prakrit, the sound // sometimes becomes changed to gh when it 
comes after the Anusvara. This kind of development of h is very old and 
goes back to the days of the Asokan edicts. The aspirate sound =% is also 
a modification of the sound b% when the former comes only after the class- 
nasal m. The exclusive appearance of these forms in the Kàlsi, Dhauli and 
Jaugada versions possibly suggests that the phenomenon is a peculiarity of 
speeches belonging to the Eastern and Northern regions. The tendency 
mha>mbh is a distinctive feature of the east, where it originally sprouted. 
Pischel has noticed the modification of the sound nh to ndh in the Pkt. 
dialects like Mah, A Mag. and Jaina Mah. The change of mh to mbh is 
also noticed in the dialects like A Mag. Jaina Mah. and Ap. As A Mag. 
is an eastern speech and shares much of the peculiarities of the eastern 
dialect Mag., the author suggests that the development of mh to mbh and 
consequently Gf nh to ndh is a fundamental characteristic of the eastern 
dialect. Once this phenomenon was noted in the religious texts, for which | 
Pischel's citation bears unmistakable evidence, this got wide approval from 
the composers of the other Pkt. dialects. This perhaps explains the appea- 
rance of the phenomenon in the western speeches like the Mah. Jaina Mah. 
and Western Ap. | 


immediately after the Anusvara, perhaps lends a guttural colouring to it 

which is pronounced like the guttural 7. When it happens, the aspirate h 

stands immediately after the guttural nasal n, which is, in fact, a product of : 

development from the same very Anusvára. Such a situation becomes a ; 

pre-condition to the development of / to the sonant aspirate of the guttural | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The sound %4 which is guttural according to Panini, when comes 


group, i.e., gh. Here evidently one finds the operation of the same rule, 
which is responsible for the transformation of h to dh or bh consequent on 


its appearance (ie.,the appearance of h) after the dental nasal 5 or the 
labial m, respectively. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


—JOIB Vol. XIII No. 3, March 1964, pp. 214-19 
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Hota, Siddheshwar ; 
ON THE NIA ELEMENT OF TRIKANDASESA 


On critical examination and comparative study of the relevant texts 
of the Trikandasesa, a Sanskrit dictionary compiled by Purusottama Deva 
(15th cen.), the author has found about one hundred vocables with new 
formative-colour which prove the ennobling influence of NIA dialects and 
languages over Sanskrit and Prakrit. 


This study, according to the author, demonstrates the changing 
character of Sanskrit language during the various stages, specially the 
Avahatta and Post-Avahatta periods. 


—JOIB Vol. XIII No. 1, September 1963, pp. 5-16 


Iyer, K. A. Subramania 
BHARTRHARI ON VYAKARANA AS A MEANS OF ATTAINING 
MOKSA 


In the history of the available literature of the Paninian system of 
Sanskrit grammar, the works of Bhartrhari come after the Mahabhasya. 
The literature that must have existed between Patafijali and Bhartrhari 
has, unfortunately, not been recovered. The Vakyapadiya consists primarily 
of verses and is divided into three Kandas. Bhartrhari, referred to asa 
Mahavaiyakarana, occupies a high position in the history of Vyakarana., 
Not only has he written a commentary on the Mahdbhdsya, but his 
Vakyapadiya, although not written in the form of 'a commentary on the 
Mahabhasya, is a study and interpretation of it. Of course, as the distance 
between Patafijali and Bhartrhari is great, the Vakyapediya shows the 
influence of the development of Indian thought during this long period. 
For the purpose of this paper, the kdrikas, the Vrtti thereon and the 
quotations occurring in the Vrrti are all considered as propounding one 
doctrine. 


Bhartrhari holds that the purification of the word is the means to the 
attainment of the Supreme Self. He who knows the essence of its activity 
attains the immortal Brahman. Thus, what is meant by sayujya is the 
attainment of the Supreme Brahman. According to Vrsabhadeva, Bhartr- 
hari, in proclaiming the attainment of Brahman to be one of the aims of 
gtammar, is only repeating what Patañjali had already done. 


The fundamental doctrine of the work of Bhartrhari is Sabdadvaita, 
the Concept that the ultimate Reality is of the nature ofthe world. This 
doctrine may be briefly stated as follows : 


Brahman, she giltimate. REalikerSAistsoitut states : in knowledge 


(vidya), it is in an undifferentiated state and in nescience (avidyā), it is in a 
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differentiated state. In the differentiated state, it appears in many forms : 
as the substance ʻand attribute (dharmin and dharma) as the present, past 
and future, as the objects in which the universal inhere, as objects which 
differ from one another and as objects which are identical with one another, 
But the Reality is beyond all these differentiations ; it is one and remains so 
even in the state of differentiation. It has powers which led to these 
differentiations and which cannot be defined as being identical with it or 
different from it. Nescience is the source of all these powers and it is, 
therefore, the cause ofall differentiation, just as knowledge means unity 
and the removal of differentiation. 


Brahman is of the nature of the word, because all its products and 
all phenomena are intertwined with the word. So the source of all of them 
must be of the nature of the word. It is the word which appears as a 
multiplicity of objects. That is why all objects can figure in the cognition 
produced by words. Knowledge in which objects figure is expressed in 
words. So knowledge is also of the nature of the word. 


The author concludes, on the basis of the passages quoted by him, that, 
whether the goal be the attainment of divine happiness or liberation, it is 
only the Vaiyakarana who can reach it. He quotes a passage from Vrfti on I. 
120 to the effect : ‘Those persons in whom correct speech exists in a greater 
measure, in them also resides, in a greater measure, the holy form of the 
Creator’, We are further told that as long as the grammarian is still alive, 
this holy lustre is as though hidden under a vessel. But as soon as he 
dies, it merges into the great Word-Principle, its own source and the source 
of everything else. 

^ — —Br. V. Vol. XXVIII Pts. 1-2, May 1964, pp. 112-31 
Lesny, V. 
THE STAGE OF DEVELOPMENT OF THE PRAKRIT OF BHASA'S 


DRAMAS AND HIS AGE (TRANSLATED FROM GERMAN BY 
S. N. GHOSAL) 


Bhasa's Prākrit js later than that of A$vaghosa, but earlier than that 
of Kālidāsa. 


| In the Prakrit of A$vaghosa we do not find anywhere the elision of, 
the consonants, while in Bhasa’s Prakrit the consonants k, g, c, J, t, d, 


p, b, v and y are elided between vowels, though not so frequently as in the 
Prakrit of Kalidasa. 


T The sound y in the initial position never becomes changed with j 
in Asvaghosa, but in Bhasa this is very common. The modification of a surd 


to sonant happens in A$vaghosa.o n i iasarthi i 
: = i i idR ihaasarthis change is 
quite frequent. CC-0. In DEDOS only. fg. k&nfssohatti r 
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In the Prakrit of Agvaghosa we never find the change of the dental 7 to 
the cerebral one as we do in Bhasa. In Bhàsa the consonant group if has 


been treated in a way different from that in which it has been treated in 


Aávaghosa. 


Simplification of the assimilated consonant groups is more frequent 
in Bhasa than in Kālidāsa. The second group ry becomes transformed 
into yy both in Agvaghosa and Bhàsa ; but later it becomes modified to jj. 


In Sauraseni only the form attanaam is valid; in Bhàsa one finds 
attanam. The nominative plural of the first person pronoun appears as 
vayam in A$vaghosa's Sauraseni, while in Kālidāsas Sauraseni the form 
amhe appears. Bhàsa has three forms; vayam, vaam and ahme. Accord- 
ing to the author, Bhasa should be placed in the first half of the fourth 
century A. D. 

—JOIB Vol. XIII No. 1, September 1963, pp. 48-53 
Miller, Roy Andrew 
THON-MI SAMBHOTA AND HIS GRAMMATICAL TREATISES 


Two early grammatical treatises are in Tibet and in the West, general- 
ly attributed to a person known as Thon-mi Sambhota, the Lunston-pa 
rtsa-ba sum-cu-pa (hereafter : SCP; its pseudo-Sanskrit title=Vyakarana 
müla trimsat) and the Rtags-kyi-hjug-pa (hereafter : RKHP=Vydkarana 
lifiga batüra). There is no reason to doubt the considerable antiquity of 
either the SCP or the RKHP texts as such, even though their attribution to 
Sambhota cannot be maintained. They do not appea? to be of the same 
date. In the case of the SCP, it is not by any means a completely homo- 
genous work composed by a single person at one pointeof time. It is 
difficult to understand how Thon-mi Sambhota and the texts now generally 
attributed to him, could have escaped notice in the SSBP (Sgra-sbyor bam- 
po gnis-pa) and its Colophon, had they and their presumed author then 
enjoyed anything resembling the positions of unquestioned and even 
supernatural authority that both came to enjoy in later centuries. The 
two texts, SCP and RKHP, clearly represent several decades of attempts 
at grammatical description and normative orthographic statements, reach- 
ing as they do from early times down to post-reform standarized Buddhist 
translation language (all of the RKHP) and including metrical paraphrases 
of materials drawn from, or closely allied to, the SSBP. 


—JAOS Vol. 83 No. 4, September-December 1963, pp. 485-502 


Mishra, Muralidhara 
LAKARARTHAVICARAH (A DISCUSSION ON THE MEANING OF 
LAKARAS) 


The Lakáras show. tenses like REE Ca jast and future. Patañjali 


7 omain. Gurukul ction, hlarid : 
has discussed the nature of time in the ahabhasyd, Kaiyyata and 


i 
É 
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Nagesa have elaborated this theme in their commentaries on the Maha- 
bhdsya. Bhartrhari has thrown further light on it by describing it as the 
power of Sabdabrahma. | NàgeSabhatta has interpreted time according to 
the doctrines of the Yogasastra. The author has discussed all these 
matters in the present article and, in particular, dwelt upon the different 
view points regarding pravartana, the meaning of the liñ lakara. 


—SS Vol. XVIII No. 4, Samvat 2020, pp. 1-16 


Misra, Akhilesh M 
BHASA-SASTRA KE SAMAIKYA SÜTRA (SOME UNIFYING 


PRINCIPLES OF PHILOLOGY ) 


A study of philology enables us to identify place-namas and is 
helpful in solving many problems of ancient history and culture. 


Many foreign authors have taken Aryan and Dravidian languages 
as the basis of difference between northern and southern India. 
But there are many Aryan words in the languages of the South, such as 
Telugu. Scholars like Narayan Rao have shown that the language of the 
Andhra region is the sister of the Paisaci-Sanskrit. On this basis, some of 
affinity between Panjabi and Telugu may also be traced. Many words of 
European languages in different countries bear a close similarity with each 
other, and quite a few of them, with Sanskrit words. 


In this way, thé study of philology can also help to bring about unity 
among nations. 


—Trip. Vol. IX No. 1, October 1963, pp. 57-64,/72, 


Muni Buddhamalaji 
BHARATIYA BHASAON KO JAINA SAHITYAKARON KI DENA 
(CONTRIBUTION OF JAINA AUTHORS TO INDIAN LANGUAGES) 


Jaina authors generally chose the language of the people for 
communicating their ideas. The agamas, niryuktis, bhdsyas or curnis were 
written in Prakrit language. In Sanskrit language, we have the well- 
known work Tattvarthasitra of Umiasvati and different commentaries on 
it written by Siddhasena, Haribhadra, YaSovijaya, etc, Authors like 
Haribhadra started writing Sanskrit commentaries on the agama works 
written in Prakrit. Grammatical works like Hemasabdanusasana, 
Malayagiri Vyakarana, etc., were also written in Sanskrit by Jaina authors. 
Many Jaina authors have also Contributed to the field of poetry, drama, 
didactic poetry, lexicons, ete. Joyindu (Yogindu), Svayambhü. Puspa- 


danta, Kamkamara and oth i i i 
E DHL CC-0. In Public Domain. dein &i Authersecwnotesatheir works in 


Sitter 0 5 050 Et. a ee 
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The author goes on to enumerate a large number of important Jaina 


works written in regional languages of India. 


Thus the Jaina authors have significantly contributed to the growth 
and development of different Indian languages. 


—Sod. Pat. Vol. XV No. 2, April 1964, pp. 105-29 


Nolle, Wilfried 
SANSKRIT AND TAMIL GRAMMARS 


Father Heinrich Roth had compiled the first Sanskrit Grammar 
ina European language, which remained in the form of a manuscript. 
Roth’s work continues to exist only in the book China Illustrata of 
Father Kircher. The original ms., according to Lachariae, is either lost 
or misplaced. 


J. E. Hanxleben also wrote a Sanskrit Grammar in Latin. This 
too was never published. This work was used by Paulinus who published 
| his Sanskrit Grammar in Rome in 1790. 


! Bartholomaus Ziegenbalg compiled a dictionary of Tamil language 
which appeared in 1716 in Halle an der Saale. This work was the 
beginning of Indian philology in Europe. 


J. P. Fabricus publisned 4 Malabar and English Dictionary in 1779 
with the help of Chr. Breithaupt. Expanded version of this work 
appeared in 1897. In 1834 Rottler wrote smaller Tamil Dictionary and 
two years later, Renius wrote Tamil grammar. The Outline of the Tamil 
Language by Karl Graul was published in 1855. The last German 
| grammar of the language of Tamilnad, viz., Praktische Grammatik der 
| 


` Tamilsprache by Hermann Beythan was published during the Second 
World War. 


—CF Vol. VI No. 2, January 1964, pp. 51-55 
Norman, K. R. 
MIDDLE INDO-ARYAN STUDIES IV 


I. Pd-tanu—‘few’ 

Discussing tanu, the author refers to the Pali Tipitaka Concordance 
Vol. ll p. 206 as listing te tanühi tanutara lokasmim ye evam ahamsu 
(Mi 498). 

2. AMg bila—‘salt’ 

AMg bila- (or vila) ‘a kind of salt'—is found in the phrase bilam va 


lonam ubbhiyam và lonam. (Ayar. 11.1.6.6 translates ‘fossile salt’ clearly 


taking bila in HE Gen Eublie Save. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


a 009 eee 
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The word, however, occurs in Pali also in combination with wbhbhidg 
in a list of types of salt at Vinaya I. p. 202. Here Buddhaghosa glosses 
bilan ti sabbasambharehi saddhim pacitam, tam rattavannam. Rhys Davids 
translates ‘kitchen salt’ and Miss Horner ‘culinary salt’. In a footnote 
Rhys Davids suggests the derivation<Skt vida-, and he is followed in this 
by the PTS Dict. Confirmation of this etymology is given by the occur- 
rence of the phrase in Dasav. VI, 18. Itis possible that we are to see this 
same meeting of bila in Utt. XXIV, 17-18. 


3. Pkt. lodha- ‘pestle’, rolling pin’ 


In this treatment of Skt. /ubh- ‘to disturb’, Burrow dealt with forms 
derived < */eus-t- and quoted in a footnote “Cf. also Desi /uttAa-'fragments 
of brick, < *lusta-". There is, however, another word claimed as desi in PSM 
which can, with some certainty, be connected with */eus-t-, namely /odha-in 
the sense of ‘stone used for pounding.’ The word in this sense is not 
claimed as desi by Hemacandra, and AMg Dict. gives a derivation from Skt. 
lodha-, which is not included in MW. 


4. Pkt. küva-'call (for help)’ 


The word Küva- occurs in DNM 2.62. From an examination of the 
use of the word and its derivatives in literature, however, it seems clear that 
the original meaning was ‘call’ and then ‘call for help,' and the meanings 
given by Hemacandra are either based upon misunderstandings of literary 
usages or represent genuine semantic developments not at present attested. 
The associated verb küvai occurs in Utt. XIX. 54 as a present participle 
küvanta, and iseexplained as küjanta. 


The past participle passive of kivai is found in both simple and com- 
pounded forms. Some semantic development is already traceable in 
küviyabala-'an auxiliary army,’ i.e., one called to help (Naya 18.140), and 
the samé idea of ‘summoned to help’ is seen in the occurrence of küviya- in 
the sense of *one who helps another in recovering stolen property. 


dine noun kiva— occurs in Naya 16 and N.V. Vaidya translates 
rescue’. The author would Suggest, however, that the translation ‘come 
to my call (for help)’ makes very good sense here. 


The word occurs in the form kūvāra- in Apabhramsga, where the basic 
meaning of ‘call’ is still clearly retained. It is interesting to note that the 
identical semantic development *coo (of birds)’><‘cry out’>‘call for help’ 
occurs in the case of Dravidian ki. Since the IA and Dravidian words 
are clearly both of onomatopoeic origin, probably nothing more than inde- 
pendeni paralleldeyelo megt should heisesnrhestaction, Haridwar 

—JOIB Vol. XIII No. 3, March 1964, pp. 208-13 


Re 
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Perrin, J. M. 
L'AFGHON, DIALECTE INDO-ARYEN PARLE AN TURKESTAN 


(THE AFGHON, INDO-ARYAN DIALECT SPOKEN IN TURKESTAN) 


The author has studied a particular Indian dialect spoken in the 
regions of Regar, Gissar, Sahrinau in Tajikistan and Pahtaabad Hanaka, 
Denau, Surchi, Sary-Asiya in Uzbekistan along the river Surkhan-darya. 
This language is different from Pashtu and is akin to Indo-Aryan. The 
author has traced a large number of Hindustani words in this language, a 
list of which he has given in his paper. He has concluded that the speakers 
of this language were people from North India who settled in Turkistan 
sometime back. Among their legends, he has noted in particular that of 


the king Sanovar and his wife Gul. 
—BEFEO Vol. LII, Fasc. I, pp. 173-181 1964 


Rosane Rocher 3 = - 
THE TECHNICAL TERM HETU IN PANINI'S ASTADHYAYI 


Professor Renou, following the lead of the Indian commentators and 
also of Bóhtlingk's, arrives at atwofold definition of the term hetu : as a 
technical term, ketu indicates the agent of the causative form of a root ; as 
a laukika term, hetu has the general sense of ‘cause’. However, if we 
examine the way in which Panini uses the term, we are led to the conclusion, 
first, that there is not a single sūtra in which the agent of the causative verb 
is actually called ketu, whereas, in several instances, this agent is explicitly 
referred to by the normal technical term for the agent, namely, kartr. 
‘Next, it becomes equally clear that the term hetu is used when speaking of 
causative and of non-causative clauses as well, without tlfere being any 
reason to speak of a technical term in one case, and of a /aukika term in 

the other. 


The author points out that agent of the causative is also called by 
Panini as kartr. It is concluded that Panini, when speaking of kartr, has 
in view the agent of non-causative sentences and of causative sentences as 
well. The writer also points out that hetu is also a technical term indicat- 
ing as basic element of the action as any other kāraka without any differ- 


ps whether the action is expressed by a causative or a non-causative verbal 
orm. 


—VIJ Vol. II Pt. 1, March 1964, pp. 31-40 


Sastri, Kapila Deva 
BHARTRHARI’S DISCUSSION ON SAMANADHIKARANYA 


n, Hari 


In the two phrases virah Qurusah and oe purusah, the relation 
| an attribute and a subs- 


b CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Colle: 
Stween the first and’ the second word 19 that 6. 
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tance, Then why is it that in the first instance, the attributive word has 
the nominative cáse and in the second, the genitive ? 


Li i inative case, which does not expres 

The question arises how the nominative case, press 

any relation can indicate the relation of attribute and substance. To this, 
it may be rejoined that the addition to the basic sense of the attributive 


word occurs only when it forms part of a sentence or phrase, and not when 
it stands alone. In the oblique cases, however, an additional sense auto- 
matically attaches itself to the attributive word, irrespective of whether it 
stands alone or in a sentence. In the phrase rajfiah purusah, the attributive 
rajnah does not convey merely its basic sense of ‘king’, but of something 
belonging to or related to the king. Hence the use of the genitive case, 
Bhartrhari also states that words which have the relation of quality and the 
possessor of the quality (gunagunibhdva), or of substance and its owner 
(svasvamibháva), or of part and the whole (avayavavaya-vibháva) are always 
put in different cases. Only such words as signify their basic sence and 
refer to the same substance are placed in apposition with one another; 
as in the phrase virah purusah. 


In the virah purusah, there is samanadhikaragya which means 
that the two words or their meanings must refer to two objects 
which reside in the same substratum. The writer discusses the question 
of samánadhikaranya in detail on the basis of the theory propounded by 
Bhartrhari. 

—Br. V Vol. XXVIII Pts 1-2, May 1964, pp. 41-54 
Sharma, Dasharathz* 
SODHATIPPANA (RESEARCH NOTE) 

Kavi Laksmana racita ‘Neminahacariw’ ka Gonandanagara aura 
usamen racita Vyakaranagrantha (Town of Gonanda and a grammatical 
work in Neminahacariu of the poet Laksmana). ` 


The author refers to the prasastis of several works in the apabhrarhéa 


| 
published by Paramananda Jain. One of them is the prasasti of Neminaha- | 
cariu of poet Laksmana. 


This poet belonged to the town of Gonanda in Malava and has alluded 


fo a grammatical work written by a preceding poet which has not been 
identified as yet. 


The author takes ‘Gonanda’ to be a corrupt form of *Gonaddha' or 
"Gonarda', which was situated between Vidisa and Ujjayini. As it was also 
the birth-place of Patafijali, the author identifies the preceding poet of 
Laksmana and his grammatical work with Patafijali and his Mahabhasya, 
respectively, CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
: —Ane, Vol, XVI No, 5, December 1963, pp. 228-29 
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Upadhyaya, Sabhapati = 3 2 SR YE 
| &ABDAMASRITYA VYAVAHARAPATHAMAGATANAM LINGA- 


“NAM NIRNAYAH (THE DETERMINATION OF THE GENDERS OF 
WORDS ACCORDING TO USAGE) 


From the sütras of Panini and the Varttikas of Katyayana, it appears 
‘that the linga means the prátipadika. Patafijali has discussed this topic 
while commenting upon the sūtra striyam. After examining many views, 
the author has shown that the states of upacaya, apacaya and madhyama 
correspond, respectively, to the masculine, faminine and neuter genders. 
Although these states are present in everything, yet the gender is deter- 
mined by the intention of the speaker, Usually the gender of words is 
„decided with reference to the usage. This view of the Mahabhdsya has 
‘been elaborated by Bhartrhari in the Vakyapadiya. While discussing the 
quotations from these works, pertaining to this matter, the author has 
also examined the views of the Nyaya, Mimamsa, etc. 


—SS Vol. XVIII No. 3, Samvat 2020, pp. 1-12 


Venkatarayacharya, K 
‘ABHANGAVITHALA’ NAMNO NIRVACANAM (THE ETYMOLOGY 


OF THE NAME ‘ABHANGAVITHALA’ i 


According to scholars, the word ‘abhanga’ refers to the bendless pose 
ofthe deity. Probably the deity at Pandharpur is called ‘abhanga’, be- 
cause it: was never broken or destroyed by any persón. This etymology 
of the word ‘abhanga’ also deserves consideration. ; 


:—PỌ Vol. XXVII Nos. 1-2, January-April 1962, issued July 1963, pp. 36-38 


Windekens, A. J. Van 


, 


ETUDES DE PHONÉTIQUE TOKHARIENNE V (STUDIES IN 
-TUKHARIAN PHONETICS V) à 


. The author has discussed the treatment of schwa secundum (reduc- 
tion of small vowel) in the Tukharian language. He has studied this 
phenomenon in the words nätsw, sne, wnisk, slakkar, kat, släpp. 


He has also discussed the change of Indo-European *u in Tukharian 
X before Indo-European *e, *i, *é and pointed out, with reference 


to a large number of illustrations, that it is very frequent in this 
language, 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Guraker Ran¥iPbottedtlor Waridwdi9 03. pp. 463-68 
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Yasuaki Nara 
ON THE ‘SO’H:‘AM’, ‘SA TVAM', ETC., IN THE BUDDHIST (HYBRID) 


SANSKRIT 


In the Buddhist (Hybrid) Sanskrit, we often meet a demonstrative 
pronoun sa conjoined with another pronoun, especially a personal one, 
The idiom ‘so’ham’ (‘sa tvam', ‘te vayam’, etc.) indeed occurs in not a few 
texts and seems to show various usages and functions. In Sanskrit, 
including the Vedic, sa functions to give an emphatic sense, but in 
majority of cases, it is to be taken as a sort of conjunctive particle 
expressing the meaning of conclusive or consecutive. 


Contrary to this, in Pali, only the emphatic use of sa appears to 
have been noticed, although the conjunctive sense should. sometimes be 
admitted. 


The same can be said regarding certain passages in Buddhist 
(Hybrid) Sanskrit, which show very much Pali-like style. 


The author quotes some passages to show that ‘sa khalv ham’ is 
very common in which the lingering demonstrative sense (that I) cannot 
be denied. It is, however, to be noted that sa has at the same time the 
meaning of conjunctive as, in fact, the corresponding passages prove it 
by putting iti’ or ‘tato’. 


e E : Pas 
In some casés, co-existence of the demonstrative and conjunctive 
sense is also found. 


^ 


In brief, the following meanings can be noted: (a) Conclusive 
(consecutive). This sense is predominant. (b) sa occurs where no 
conjunctive sense is required. Since it appears mostly in the beginning 
of a conversation or thinking introducing new things, it may be said 
introductory. (c) At times sa appears where the usual construction 
requires evam, for instance, ‘so’ ham viditvã would mean ‘thus pondering’. | 
(d) There are instances in Which ‘sa’ seems to import various temporal 


meanings such as ‘and now’, ‘yet now’, ‘at that time’, etc. 


—JIBS Vol. XI No. 2, March 1963, pp. 32-38 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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Agrawala, V. S. 
DEVLMAHATMYA OR THE GLORIFICATION OF THE GREAT 


GODDESS 


The Goddess (Devi) represents the metaphysical principle of power, 
the transcendent source and support of all creatures and creation, as pro- 
pounded both in the Vedas and in the Puranas. 


The ever-raging daivdsura conflict is the keynote of the Devi-mahatmya 
in which the Devi-caritra is conceived of as in three parts : 


| (1) The Pürvacaritra against Madhu and Kaitabha relates to the 
plane of the mind of the Psychic man. (2) Madhyamacaritra against Mahisa 
| relates to the plane of prana or the Vital man and (3) Uttaracaritra, 
| against Sumbha and Nisumbha, etc., relates to the pafica-bhütas of the 
| Physical man. 


In the Purvacaritra, when the Great Goddess, who existed in Nidra 
| in the body of Visnu was involved, she left him and exercised her infatua- 
tion on the minds of Madhu and Kaitabha when Visnu*killed them. The 
meaning is clear ; Visnu as the supreme principle of Sattva compelled both 
rajas and tamas to submit to his ordinance. e 


In the Madhyamacaritra, there is an elaboration of the theme of a 

grand conflict between the powers of light, retreating for a time against the 

powers of darkness getting ascendance for a while which are finally 

| broken with the assistance of the higher divine principle. Itis symbolised 

| as the Goddess killing the demon Mahisasura. Mahat overcome by asuric 
| darkness is Mahisa. 


| In the Uttaracaritra, the battle with Sumoha and Nisumbha represents 
the psychological complex, that with Canda-munda the doubts and fluctua- 
tions in deciding about actions, and that with Raktabija, struggle against 
the person whose birth is from the blood. 


The essence of the Devi-máhatmya is found in the several stotras 
vues in the text. In one stotra, the Great Goddess is invoked as 
isnumaáyü—his supreme Sakti. The first dominant manifestation of 


| Visnumaya is concio dsnésic Domos Cur tud agi ENERE As consiousness, 
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all the faculties of the soul and the forms engendered in matter become 
identified with hér power. 


The Pürva-caritra corresponds to the plane of satta, the Madhyama to 
that of rajas and the utfara to that of tamas. 
—UB Vol. X No. 2, August 1963, pp. 13-31 


Agrawala, V. S. 
SANSKRIT, THE WISH-FULFILLING MOTHER OF WISDOM AND 


CULTURE 


Sanskrit is said to be the language of divine inspiration. Itis pri- 
marily the language of esoteric knowledge, comprises the knowledge of 
the creative process of the cosmos and preserves the secret of cosmic 
mystery. That is the highest value of Sanskrit tradition as preserved in 


the Vedas and elaborated in the Brahmanas, Upanisads, Epics and Puranas. | 


The underlying unity behind this vast literature is distinguished bya 
symbolism which is the sheath of mystical meanings relating to the meta- 
physics of universal creation. ; 


Scholars are trying to interpret this supreme literature, but the 
problem is not solved. It is of understanding the metaphysical thought in 
which the cosmic creative process is clothed in an esoteric style by conscious 
effort. 


Rgveda holds the key of Sanskrit esoteric and mystical knowledge. 
The Universe is made manifest by an ardha of Brahman; the other ardha 
is an unknowif symbol. Mind (manas), Life (prana) and the Five Elements 
(Pafica Bhütas) are the seven sons of the manifest ardha, and they consti- 
tute the seed of all creation (Bhuvanasya retah). Fire and Water are two 
facets of the one Power which is the propelling force of Infinite nature. 
Greek mythology and Indian symbolism conceived of the elements of Fire 
and Water as those in which the active and passive productive powers of 


the Universe respectively existed. These truths hold good both in the 
macrocosm and in the microcosm. ae 


Sanskrit Liter 
and narratives, but 
mission of Sanskrit, 


ature is cast in the mould of mythical stories, legends 
they aim at stating the cosmogonic truths. That is the 


—Pra. Vol. IX No. 1, October 1963, pp. 3-9 
Ahmad, Aziz 
EPIC AND COUNTER-EPIC IN MEDIEVAL INDIA 


Muslim ieee chandic üleviin IRAKERE elesion, Haay growths : a 


Muslim epic of conquest, and a Hindu epic of resistance and of psycho- 


EN 
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logical rejection. The two literary growths were planted in two different 
cultures ; in two different languages, Persian and Hindi, in two mutually 
exclusive religious, cultural and historical attitudes, each confronting the 
other in aggressive hostility. Each of these two literary growths developed 
in mutual ignorance of the other. The Muslim and the Hindu epics of 
Medieval India may be described as epic and counter-epic. 


Among the Muslim Epic of Conquest, we have Amir Khusrau’s 
Miftah al-futüh, his historical narrative, Khazd’ in al-futüh, his another epic 
Ashiqa, his another work Nuh Sipihr, his last epic narrative Tughlug Nama; 
Tsami’s Futüh al-salatin, Azuri’s Bahman Nama and Muhammad Jan 
Qudsi’s verse rendering of the Badshah Nama of Lahori. 


Among the Hindu Epic of Resistance, we have Prthvirája Raso of 
Cand Baradai, Prthviraja-vijaya, probably composed by Jayanaka, Hammira 
Mahakavya of Nayacandra Süri, Padmavata of Malik Muhammad Jaisi 
and the Granthavali of Kavi Bhüsana. 
| JAOS Vol. 83 No. 4, September-December 1963, pp. 470-76 
| Alsdorf, L. 
| THE AKHYANA THEORY RECONSIDERED 


In the a@khydna theory, the Jatakas occupy a kind of key position. 
The redactors of the Pali canon included in it the Jàtaka gathds only; the 
prose was from the beginning à commentary an Atthakatha, which was lost, 
and replaced by the comparatively very late Atthavannanda. 

* = 

The Uttarajjháyá is mostly in verse. Each of the legendary chapters 
is, by no means, a homogeneous composition. The Aryas therein can be 
regarded as secondary additions. The Jain material thus confirms the exis- 
tence of the old literary type called akhyana by Oldenberg. 


Speaking of the legend spell in the Rgveda, the author says that its 
two parts, the tale and the appended spell, may theoretically be composed 
by the same poet at the same time, but it is at least equally possible that an 
existing story, that existing akhydna verses, are secondarily put to magical 
use, are converted into a charm by subsequent addition of the spell. 


Tt may suggest to us that old akhyana verses, quoted from the store 
| of popular akhyana poetry, were put to magical use by the secondary 
addition of an appropriate spell, and what was incorporated into the 
Reveda was not an original akhydna but this secondary magic combination. 
This magic sūkta might, and probably would, be recited, like any other 
Rgvedic sükta, without the prose portions. 


Oldenberg's akhyana will perhaps be considered more acceptable, if it 
is modified (CC Qn eibi Pergain i Grekph Kenner Rellecfiera Feeitain number, not of 
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original akhyanas, but of akhyana stanzas quoted for special reasons and in 
some cases and in various ways adapted to their new Agvedic setting. 


—JOIB Vol. XIII No. 3, March 1964, pp. 195-207 


Bhattacharya, Bhabatosh —— 
STUDIES IN DHARMASASTRA (ANCIENT PERIOD) 


The medieval digests of Eastern India are indebted to the Ramayana, 
It has been quoted by Daànasagara, Haralata, Smpti-ratnakaras, Danakrtya, 
Sraddhakytya, Suddhi and Rajadharma-kaustubha, among others. 


The Matsyapurana is concerned with the peculiar gift of thirty kinds 
of kalpas made of gold. The Danasagara of Ballalasena has utilised it in its 
44th chapter called Ka/padanavarta. 


P. V. Kane and R. C. Hazra have utilized the Dharmasdastra contents 
of Visnudharmottarapurdna in their respective works, History of Dharma— 
Sastra and Studies in Purünic Records on Hindu rites and customs. Kane 
has found in the Visnudharmottara several chapters dealing with matters of 
dharma, Hazra has taken notice of the fact of common contents of Visnu- 
dharmottara and other Puranas and Dharmasastra works. But this puràna, 
though less authoritative than Manusmyti, Yajfiavalkyasmrti, the Ramayana 
and the Mahābhārata, has shared their good fortune of being quoted 
directly in the digests, obviously because this text has remained untampered 
throughout the last millennium. 


Kane has found several quotations from Devala in Apararka Smrti- 
candrikà, Mitaksara and Haradatta. -Devala appears to have flourished 
about the same time as the great jurists, Brhaspati and Katydyana. He has 
been quoted by Danasagara and Suddhitattya, 


Danasagara contains a fair number of quotations from Yogi-Yajfiaval- 
kyasmrti, Yogi-Yajiavalkyasmrti being different from the famous Yájfaval- 
Kyasmr ti. The five groups of quotations in the Krtyaratnākara of Cande- 
Svara are indentical with the first five among the six groups in the 


Danasagara. The Grhastharatnakara quotes the Yogirája not fewer than 
thirty times. 


Varsakrtyakaumudi and Suddhikaumudi of Govindananda contain, one 
quotation each, from the Yogiraja. E 


: Kane has found an Agastya- or Agastisamhita mentioned in Kalaviveka. 
of Jimütavahana and Apararka. One Agastyasamhita has been edited and 
pnblished by Hitavádi office, Calcutta. |J 


: C does not contain, the quotation 
of Agastya in thE KOMFOR Rma A parar 5i n axo ipu treatise in 
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continuous anustubha metre and is quoted by Hemadri, Govindanatha and 


Raghunandana. 


—IS Vol. V No. 3, April-June 1964, pp. 275-81 


Bhattacharyya, Sivaprasad 
BHOJA’S RASA-IDEOLOGY AND ITS INFLUENCE ON BENGAL 


RASASASTRA 


Bhoja’s pronouncements on rasa differ very often in essence from 
those of Bharata. He regards rasa, bhava and rasabhasa as fundamentally 
the same, differing only in designations. In the Srigara-prakdsa, he 
suggests the number of rasas to be twelve. His emphasis on Srrügára as 
the basic rasa marks a timely caution. He was considerably influenced by 
Bengal Rasa-sdstra.  Rüpagosvamin's treatment of the supersensuousness 

| of the aesthetic experience is just an echo of the view of Bhoja, who holds 
| that rasa-realisation is not Ananda, but an evolvement of the ego in the 
| heart, purged of sensuous defilement. 

| 


The topics, such as the varieties of rati, Suca, mana, rdga, anuraga 
and the four phases of Sambhoga-srigdra treated by Bhoja have been 
fully developed and systematised in the Vaisnava treatises, such as Rasa- 
rnava-sudhakara. Bhoja has been cited or referred to by East Indian 
writers continuously from the 12th century onwards to as late as the 16th 
century. 


—JOIB Vol. XIII No. 2, December 1963, pp. 106-19 


Bhattacharyya, Sivaprasad, 
/ CORNER-STONES OF RASA-IDEOLOGY AND THE SAIVA DAR- 
SANA OF KASHMIR 


| The formal exposition of the rasa-sütra could not have risen before 
| the 9th century and the universally accepted mode of its interpretaion was 
| certainly not less than a century later. The new dispensation approached 
the sūtra from a totally new angle. The conclusions, which may aptly be 
styled as the corner-stones of rasa-ideology, may be.summarised under the 
following headings : 


(i) Rasa is the very essence of ananda, (ii) Srügàra is the rasa et 
esse or rasa par excellence, (iii) The realisation of rasa involves and is 
predetermined by vásand. (iv) Its locus is the samájika or the sahydaya in 


in Whom, no less than in the poet, is embedded the essence of the poetic 
muse, 


The consummation of the aesthetic emergence came in the felicitous 


expression of itPSrAuhEHels Demain Guus ieastiealeAohitadewmupta, to whom. 
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Siva and rasa are convertible terms. In his exposition 23 the rasa-Siitra, 
he utilises materials from the philosophical system dearest to his heart. 


Ananda has been accepted as an eternal and invisible mark of the 
Supreme Principle from the Upanisadic period. The Saiva-darsana has 
dilated on the union of the Lord with the Bhagavati-Sakti as the reigning 
principle, the A/arkára counterpart of which is tantamount to the recogni- 


tion of Spigara as the primary rasa. 


Abhinavagupta's characteristic expression—vasana sañjanana—re- 
minds us of the characterisation of rasa and of the way of its realisation. The 
vàsand theory marks the turning point in the evolution of A/ankara thought. 


According to the Saiva-darfana, the ephemeral objects induce the 
spirit of bliss in the mind properly poised and trained in the regime of 
Saiva meditations. In the domain of litrary art, this has determined the role 
of the critic. Itis he, as the Sahydaya or the samajika, who is the locus 
of the process of realisation and around whom aesthetic pleasure radiates. 


An interesting parallel in the development of this aspect of the 
rasa-Sastra is to be sought in the contributions of the Bengal Vaisnavas of 
the 16th and 17th centuries. 


—IS Vol. V No. 3, April-June 1964, pp. 187-201 


Bhattacharya, Sivaptasada 
KASHMIR SAIVA DARSANA'S IMPRESS ON ALANKARAS IN 
ALANKARA SASTRA 


The inclusion of smarana, parinama and ullekha as distinctive 
alankàras and the new orientation given to the figure bhàvika are to 
be attributed to Saiva darsana tendencies. Smarana presupposes smrti, the 
function of which, as Vigvanatha explains, is something distinct from 
vyaiijanà as well as from anumána ; and its differentiation from upamá and 
preyas is all too clear. Parinama is like an apayada to the general case 
of rüpaka. The two present divergent, but nonetheless complementary 
modes of approach to expression and comprehension. The recognition of 


ullekha depends on the distinction between grahana and kalpaná involved in 
every pratipatti. 


The incontrovertible relation of vastu and cittavrtti—the one under- 
lying purpose of Saiva darsana—has been the harping note in the navya 
conception of bhavika. Rucaka has given a lucid and full philosophical 
exposition which has turned this figure, resting on objective analysis, to a 


b. P MA Punta Bolg DUREFRnD. ieRnceniiaco bhava and 


osophical viewpoint, 
Sa 
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The alankára section of the sástra was remodelled in the wake of the 
rasa-cum-vyafijana doctrines in Kashmir at a time when the Saiva darsana 
was the one dominant thought.  Rajanatilaka, Rajanakarucaka and 
Jayaratha were the framers and systematisers of this section in navya 
alankara thought. In Mammata’s characterisation, bhdvas stand for things, 
as in Buddhist and other philosophical systems, and the emphasis , 4s 
on poet's capacity; but according to Rucaka, the sahrdaya is the locus 
of poetic creation—an idea brought to the forefront in Saiva School. 


—JIS Vol. V No. 3, April-June 1964. pp. 203-10 


Bhattacharya, Sivaprasad 
RASABHASA IN ALANKARA LITERATURE 


Mammata defines rásábhása thus: tadàbháüsanaucit ya-pravartitah. 
S$ridhará, Candidasa and, to a certain extent, Srividya-Cakravartin and 
Bhattagopala take anaucitya as non-applicability of the definition of the 
rasa concerned or its partial application. Manikyacandra and Hemacandra 
also use this explanation. : 


The second way of explanation is to think that reference is to a 
finished standard or code and not merely to a literal compliance 
with the definition propósed by the ancient authorities on rasa-sastra. 


The writers whose views are clearly noted in Sudhasagara of 
Bhimasena Diksita brush aside the views of the ^noralists as well as 
the traditional canons on the subject, but keep in tact the line of demarca- 
fion between rasa and rasábhása and take a commone sense view of 
anaucitya. In the opinion of Bhimasena Diksita, the tripartite division of 
rasabhasa is arbitrary and illogical. 


| If Mammata’s vrtíi text is used as the jüüpaka, it can be asserted 
that Mammata has no objection to taking rati in lower people to consti- 
tute Srigdra-rasa. Ksemendra has discussed the problem of rasaucitya 
and anaucitya evolving out of the samkara of rasa. 


Bhoja probably thought that demarcation between rasa and rasabhasa 
was in practice very thin. For Abhinavagupta and Vidyanatha, rasabhasa 
> did not constitute rasa-bhanga or rasa-dosa 


Rüpagosvamin bestows high praise on illicit love. Kavi Karnapura 
upholds that rasa as in Krsna is of the perfect type; but Pandita 
Jagannatha makes very trenchant observations on the theories of these 
writers. Vigvanatha also looks askance at this sort of composition of 


| Poets and rega it as abhasa. 
VES RPG pn gar cele iet 964, pp. 239-48 
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Bhattacharya, Sivaprasad RUE 
STUDIES IN INDIAN POETICS, RASAGANGADHARA AND THREE 


LOST MASTERPIECES OF ALAMKARA LITERATURE 


The Rasagangadhara has been held as a classic in Sanskrit Poetics, 
Jagannatha’s expression does not suffer from the terse and laconic 
manner met with in Mammata and Jayadeva. In his examination of 
others" views, he introduces an element of personal rancour which is 
unprecedented in the annals of alankarasastra. While much of the 
criticism is fair, there is much which is untenable; but often the sarcastic 
tone of his treatment provides an attractive vein of literary flourish. 


As a necessary sequel to the emergence of the dhvani-cum-rasa 
theory in Indian aesthetics, gunas and alankáras were dislodged from 
their high places. Panditaraja is the first poeticist among later 
nibandhakaras to espouse their claim. He believes that gunas and alankàras 
pertain to kavyas in their own right and directly contribute to aesthetic 
delectation and often reinforce the suggestive function for ennobling 
poetry. The emphasis he places on the sense content in the new channels 
bears a marked similarity to expressionism in modern Western literary 
Criticism. 


For the examples meant to explain and illustrate the sutras, 
Jagannatha has supplied a kavya of his own composition. For ventilation 
of the views of earlier authors and criticising them, stock examples, 
found which there ‘has gathered long-drawn controversy, are cited. 
Observations on some such verses show the poet-critic in a reminis- 
cent and revelatory mood, not voiced elsewhere with so much of 
parade. 


The Panditaraja takes ramaniyata as the criterion for a kāvya and 
presumably divides kavyas according to the degree thereof. He concedes 
the palm to kavyas, where the charm is realised through suggestion, 
specially the rasa and bhava kávyas. He regards the works of the dhvani 
school as second class. Most of the verses where the alankara getup 
is of average form and is achieved through the medium of artha, he 
specifies as third class kavyas, His fourth class küvya is that where this 
charm is achieved through sabda. ^ Certain cases of parydyokta and 
aprastutaprasansa are, however, according to him, on a par with the first 
class of kavyas. 


Three Lost Masterpieces of Alankarasastra 
Bhamahavivarana, also known as Bhamahavytti of Bhatta Udbhata, 


Hraayadarpana of. Bhatia Naxaka enduKaurekacueten. dfnBhatta Tota are 
perhaps irretrievably lost to us, 


— i 
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According to Udbhata. the gunas do not differ -from a/ankaras in 
essence; there is a fivefold form of rasa and a fourfold form of bAava; 
figures of poetry, being the store-house of all charm, include everything 
that constitutes the essence thereof; the figure s/esa is to be treated as the 
primary arthalankara, if it bars out other possible alarkàáras; and the 
designation ekadesavrttirüpaka comes as a matter of course. 


The real relish of the essence of rasa was first revealed to thinkers 
by Bhatta Nàyaka. This philosopher is twitted every now and then for 
his Mimamsaka idiosyncracies; but his bhogakrti or carvanad theory even 
now gives the rule to the reader and plank of the bhdvand aspect of his 
tripartite conception of rasa-realisation is acquiesced in essence by 
Abhinava. 


Some of Bhatta Tota’s dicta are well-known and form instructive 
and refreshing reading, but his views about the delectability of rasas 
and the such minor points asthe importance of kakusvara leading to 
rasa-suggestion are not as generally known. 


—IS Vol. V No. 2, January-March 1964, pp. 145-81 


Bhattacharya, Sivaprasad = ES 
THE NEO-BUDDHISTIC NUCLEUS IN ALANKARA-SASTRA 


Sabda is something that is heard and words are pliable materials to a 
competent poet. But in Buddhist thought, the Sabdartha may be a mere 
concept, pure and simple, useful, even unrealistic. 

e 

The word-complement of a vākya hinges on its unitary meaning, 
vaguely designated by the term sáhitya. Upayogakrama, a 9th century 
Buddhist work, posits the theory that meaning is determined by the mode 
and nature of the verbal relation.  Dharmakirti's reputation of the 
Mimathsaka basis of injuction-content and Ratnakirti’s amplification of 
the connotation `of apoha represent the Buddhistic and neo-Buddhistic 
nucleus. 


Vakyata was seriously challenged by the rationalists. Absurdity, it 
was held, is a departure from dullness and is, therefore, akin to charm or 
elegance ; and dialectics and puzzles were not considered as undesirable in 
poetic utterance, 


Vrttis are functions of words and their syntactical relations. To 
demolish their basis, the view of the transcendence of poetic vision over 
rules of impression and expression was exploited. The ralionalistic or neo- 


Buddhistic attitude bascheep;eyidsntiimidheeesioselvenkanf, all controversy 
9n this point, viz., indeterminateness. 


E 
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It is admitted that vyuijana functions when other functions have 
ceased to operate ‘and gives the finishing touch to the appreciation of poetry, 
Jayantabhatta, however, held that it is Sabdasakti—pure and simple, not an 
extra function and the anwmdna view of vyaitjand referred to in the Dhvan. 
yaloka was cleverly dressed up by Mahimabhatta. In the matter of rasas, 
Dharmakirti is believed to have eulogised their fundamental realization. 


Even Bharata, Bhamaha, Dandin and Rudrata were obsessed with 
the formal and rationalistic bias in their treatment of Dosas. The hopeless- 
ness of the funny and fastidious attitude of the dosa aberration is realized 
when one notices verses eulogised by writers like Vàmana and Anandavar- 
dhana being denounced by Mahimabhatta and Jagannatha. 


In the Dhvanydloka, samghatand is differentiated from the gunas 
against common practice. 


The dialectical exuberance spent itself so much in the section of 
Alankára that it has verily served to degrade itself in the eyes of scholars; 
Jayadeva and Jagannatha tried to stern this tide. In the consummative 
period of the sastra, stress was laid on three aspects of Alaikara: (1) the 
requisite charm, (ii) unartificial trend of such artifices and (ii) their dis- 
creet application. 


Jayadeva interprets some of the laksanas in the light of yukti and 
vicára, which are not mere upalaksanas. They are distinguished from gunas, 
. - H ^ > “7° . e 
alankaras and vrttis dnd are said to facilitate comprehension through viru- 


lent intellection. 
5 


—IS Vol. V No. 3, April-June 1964, pp. 249-68 


Bhattacharya, Sivaprasad 
TWO NYAYAS IN RELATION TO THE DHVANI CREED 


The device of Nydyas has been, from time to time, employed to 
explain the operation of dhvani. The Dhyani School has had also to explain 
abstruse topic like the incidence and emergence of bhavas and rasas and 
Anandavardhana’s presentation of the Dhvani creed starts with the investi- 
gation into its procedure by a reference to the Ghatapradipanyaya. 


In the Alankarasastra Context, as well as generally, there is no need 
of the lighted lamp being inside the vessel, nor of the wes being a speci- 
fied object. This is evident from Abhinavagupta's characterising the flame 
of the lamp as an-upaya, which is to be present, as a matter of course, for 
comprehension. The Dhvani School lays stress on the intended sense being 
of a different pa EP ROALD ine tethe.distigetmésstof. postica] composition. . 
The incidence of the Nydya precludes the contingency of the two entities 


o 
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being of the same pattern. Two are the contexts in which this Nyaya 
appears in the DAvanyáloka, one of which may be designated as the vastu- 
dhvani and the other as rasadhvani. In the field of intended sense in 


Kavyas, the ghatapradipanyáya, kakaksigolakanyaya and ekavayavasthabhüsa- 


nanyaya. 


Kuntaka, along with other Glankarikas, is inclined to take even rasas; 
etc., under vakrokti. The Brahmanasramananyáya was devised to dislodge 
it and to put the dhvani creed on solid foundation. Writers like Tilaka were 
also ready to admit rasa (dhvani) to be the underlying essence of alankdras. 


The characteristic of the alankdra element as something pertaining to 
the body of the kdvya, which does not touch the inner essence, marks its 
correspondence with the Brahmana aspect in the maxim. The Sramana 
aspect corresponds to the essence of the kāvya, in the vyangya form. 
Brahmanabrahmacarinydya, brahmanaparivrajakanyaya, brahmanavasistha- 
nyáya, gobalivardanyáya and nisddasthapatinydya stand out clearly demar- 
cated from brahmanasravananyaya. Similarly, ajaidakanyáya, kharostra- 
nyadya and kitabhrnganydya are differently motivated and cannot supplant 
this Nyaya. ni 


—IS Vol. V No. 3, April-June 1964, pp. 211-21 


Bongard-Levin, G. M. & Volkova, O. F. ; 
THE KUNALA LEGEND AND AN UNPUBLISHED ASOKAVADA- 
NAMALA MANUSCRIPT 3 


The Kunala legend, having spread with the passage of*time, in differ- 
ent places and countries resulted in the appearance of several versions 
differing in minor episodes. 


Particularly interesting is the comparison of the concluding episodes 
ofthe lengend in Ksemendra's poem and in Divydvadana. According to 
the latter, Asoka severely punished the queen and the people of Taksa$ilà. 
In the former, he forgave the guilty. According to the translation of the 
Sanskrit works of A$oka-Upagupta cycle, eyesight is not restored to the 
Prince and the king does not forgive the queen. Obviously either the 
return of eyesight or the punishing of the queen is a later interpolation in 
Divyayadana. 


In the Jain tradition, represented by Hemacandra, Kunala is pre- 
Sented as an eight year old child and the conflict is caused by the desire 
5 one of the queens to make her son, instead of Kunala, the heir to the 

fone. The Jain chronicle shows how Samprati, a zealous follower of 


TRUM i X A 
Sei made Tig. Wayeteitldbroneku I Rahat daiaiderisisenarvan, there are 
9milies on Buddhist morals. 
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The unpublished collection of legends known as Asokavadanamalg 
is evidently a later copy of the Nepalese manuscript, similar to the one 
described by Rajendralala Mitra. The analysis of this manuscript shows 
that it is not earlier than the 11th century A. D. and comprises works of 
different character folk tales, poetical works of authors like Ksemendra 
and religious-philosophical works like Bodhicaryavatara, The exact textual 
coincidence of the Divydvadana prose with the Asokdvaddnamdla verses iş 
of great interest. Would it not be possible to suppose that Divyávadana is 
a later exposition of the poetical version of the *A$oka-Upagupta cycle’, 
which has not reached us, but with which the editor of the Asokdvaddnamalg 
might have been familiar. 


Owing to textual divergencies, the Asokdvadanamdald manuscript, 
comprising stanzas from Divyavaddna and Ksemendra, makes it possible 
to clarify a number of obscure places in the two published texts and to give 
a new interpretation of them. 


—IS. Vol. V No. 2, January-March 1964, pp. 113-22 


Byrski, M. Christopher E 
THEATRE AND SACRIFICE (NATYA AND YAJNA) 


The central point of the Vedic scheme is the Yajna—a sacrifice symbo- 
lising the function of creation. One element is represented by Agni, the 
Thirst, another by Soma, the Divine Quencher of that eternal Thirst. The 
union of Agni with Soma brings the desired balance, peace—the bliss of 
being one within thé eternal inNts original undivided form. 


, A theatrical performance is a form of the Yajfía. As the temple was 
constructed for better protection, so was the theatre built by Visvakarman 
and protected by various gods. The Universe is symbolised as the 
theatre-hall and Narya symbolises existence. 


The scheme of five sandhis in a Najaka corresponds to the three 
stages of a Yajfia. The ancient Indian theatre could not create tragedies 


simply because it was a form of the sacrifice which must achieve its positive 
results. 


The most important element of the performance and of the sacrifice 
is the rasa. The Natya aims at producing rasa in the spectator. Similarly, 
the purpose of sacrifice is the attainment of bliss. 


—Pra. Vol. IX No. 1, October 1963, pp. 63-70 
Chakravarti, A. K. i 


DHVANI THEORY AND ITS CRITICISM 


AnandaygrqhaRani¥asmarministet kapbriGnkecthay Hpideeor kashmir and 
was well-versed in Buddhist dialectics, He wrote an epoch work Dhyan- 


oun 
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yaloka in which he propounded a new theory of literary criticism. His 
greatest contribution to aesthetics lies in the discovery of a third power, 
besides word and meaning, technically called, vyafjand. His bold and 
original theory was criticised from the very beginning. Even the dlamka- 
rikas did not spare him. Among his critics, mention may be made of 
Bhattanayaka, Abhinavagupta, Mahimabhatta and Ksemendra. 

—CR Vol. 169 No. 1, October 1963, pp. 156-59 
Chattopadhyaya, Aparna c a 
FEMALE ASCETICS IN THE KATHASARITSAG ARA 


Female ascetics played an important role in the lives of heroes and 
[ heroines of the stories narrated in the Kathaàsaritságara. 


Their costumes resembled with those of men. They lived in monas- 
teries with their pupils, held honoured position in society and had easy 
access into royal families. Sometimes they played the role of match-makers 
among the princely classes. It was also permissible to them to accommodate 
men in dramas or to associate with them. They were supposed to possess 
super-natural powers. 


Wicked and licentious persons often took the help of the Buddhist 
female ascetics for carrying out immoral and criminal deeds. These 
Buddhist ascetics unscrupulously helped the rogues in bad deeds. They 
also dared to interfere even in the affairs of royal families and play their 
wicked role there too. Thus the general impression about these female 
Buddhist ascetics is very bad. Very few were chaste and pious. It is 
strange that nowhere we find their persecution by the State. Sometimes 
they received punishment at the hands of angry individeals who were 
troubled by them. 


—Pra. Vol. IX Pt. 2, March 1964, pp. 222-29 
Dave, T. N. 
EKAVALI IN BHARAVI, X. 13 


The author refutes the view of R. V. Joshi that there is no Ekavali 
alanküra in verse X. 13 of the Kirátárjuniya of Bharavi and holds that the 
figure of speech used there is a mixture of Ekdvali, Tulyayogita and Sama. 

—JOIB Vol. XIII No. 2, December 1963, pp. 102-5 
Gairola, Vacaspati 
KUCHA AJNATA AURA DURLABHA POTHIYAN (SOME UN- 
| KNOWN AND RARE OLD BOOKS) 


: Among the innumerable rare and valuable old manuscripts preserved 
in Nepal, the following are particularly important : 


(2) Kavindra Vacana Samuccaya 


ah oe VS oH lat Ag with Indian 


ublic 


. (1) Ramayana and, Mahabharata 
Written in the 121 S PR 
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Astrology and Tantra (Science) like Varisastra and Vastusastra of Gaügácárya 
(4) Yavana-jataka—a book on Jain Astrology written in. the Greek 
Janguage and translated into Sanskrit. Only the Sanskrit version is pre- 
served in Nepal, (5) Prajfid-paramita and other illustrated Bauddha texts of 
the Mahayana School written mostly between the 10th and 13th centuries on 
palm leaves, (6) many unknown writings of well-known Bauddha authors 
and (7) rare and valuable books of great historical importance. 


Well-planned work is going on in Nepal for cataloging, preserving, 
copying and microfilming the rare manuscripts. Itis hoped that besides 
throwing light on the very intimate and old relations. between India and 
Nepal, this study will prove that the Chinese claims, about the border 
between that country and India are all baseless. 


— Trip. Vol. IX No. 5, March 1964, pp. 81-85 


Gairola, Vacaspati E 
NEPĀLA MEN  SURAKSITA  HASTALIKHITA | POTHIYAN 
(MANUSCRIPTS PRESERVED IN NEPAL ) 


Hosgen and Burnoff found the works of A$vaghosa, Nagarjuna, 
Asanga, Vasubandhu, Dinnaga, Dharmakirti, Srijfiana and other Bauddha- 
cáryas preserved in Nepal. Hindson collected thousands of manuscripts 
in Nepal. 


The oldest complete manuscript of the Rdmdaydna is preserved in 
Nepal. $ 


The oldest manuscript of Kavindravacana-samuccya is extant in the 
Nepalese language and an exhaustive collection of the Indian books on 
astrology and fantra can be seen only in Nepal. 


As in China and Tibet, in Nepal also there is an important collection 
of illustrated old manuscripts. 


Besides those of A$vaghosa and Candrakirti, the works of many 
important Bauddha writers are preserved in Nepal. Tripitakas preserved 
in Tibet and Nepal have their own importance. 


Rahula found several copies of Arthaviniscaya sūtra in Nepal. The 
number of manuscripts on various subjects, preserved in the two most 
important libraries of Nepal, is about 30,000. 


A manuscript of the Maithili poem known as Gitapaficasika written 
by Raja Jagajjyotirmalla (1618-1632 A.D.) is reported to be in the Library 
of Vira Pustakalayanipudnepahain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 

—Sam, Vol, VI No. 1, 1964, pp. 28-34 
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Gairola, Vacaspati : 1 
TIBBATA MEN SURAKSITA BHARATIYA GRANTHA-NIDHI 
(THE TREASURE OF INDIAN LITERATURE PRESERVED IN 


TIBET) 


There is such a great wealth of Indian literature preserved in 
Tibet that its correct appraisal will not be possible before several years of 
continuous labour. As a result of a joint effort of the Tibetans and 
Indians from the 7th to 17th century, we find today large collections of 
manuscripts, dealing with various subjects, in Tibet. After the migration 
of Acàárya Santaraksita to Tibet, thousands of manuscripts have been 
carried from India to that country and translated into the Tibetan language. 
Important among these are the works of Kalidasa, Asvaghosa, Nagarjuna, 
Asanga, Vasubandhu, Dinnaga, Dharmakirti, Candrakirti, Buddhapalita, 
Santaraksita, Vararuci and Bhavaviveka. 


The entire works of Asvaghosa are preserved in Tibetan translation. 
In fact, the credit of keeping his Buddhacarita alive goes to the Chinese and 
Tibetan translations of this book. Similarly, all the works of Nagarjuna 
are preserved in Tibet. Only two of his works, viz., Madhyamika- 
káriká and Vigrahavyàvartint are extant in original Sanskrit. Other impor- 
tant works preserved in Tibet are : Yogdcaramabhimisastra and Mahayana- 
sütrálankara of Asanga. Paramartha’s Life of Vasubandhu, Abhidharmako- 
sabhdsva Pramdnasastranyayapravsa, Pramánavartika and Tadanyatika of 
Dharmakirti, a whole series of Jain Siddha literature, translations of innu- 
merable books written in Apabhrarhśa and Hindi, and several important 
works of Dinnaga. Some of the manuscripts are written on palm leaves 
and a number of them are suitably and beautifully illustrated? 


—Sam Vol. V No. 3,1963, pp. 26-30 
Gopal, Lallanji 
THE DATE OF THE SUKRANITI 


Various scholars have assigned different dates to the Sukraniti : the 
period of the Smrtis, the Gupta period, the 11th or 12th century, the 16th 
or 17th century and the 19th century. 


'The Sukraniti mentions guns and cannons and Yavanas and Mlecchas, 
the killing of cows, women and Brahmanas as the most justifiable ground 
for war. It refers to offenders to be transported to islands, the policy of 
employing prisoners for constructive work, the practices and professions of 
the licences, proprietorship of the common cultivator of the land he farms 
and so on. These facts tend to prove that it is a work of later date. 


= 


F t . . . n 
urther, this) Work, refers to the rules relating to pleaders (niyogins), 


maintenance of an adopted son by the king in the interest Of his territory 
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and subjects, establishment of courts in a conquered territory and destruc- 
tion of criminal communities one by one, employment of trained robbers 
to harass the enemy, budget-making, labour-laws, etc. These things are 
not known in any period of Indian history before the establishment of the 
British rule. It appears more probable that the text of the Sukraniti 
originated in the Maratha State of Baroda in the 19th century. It is signi- 
ficant that the earliest dated manuscript of Swkraniti (1851 A.D.) comes from 
Baroda. Moreover, the text reveals closer affinities to the Bombay regu- 
lations of the East India Company than to those from Bengal and Madras 


—MR Vol. CXIII Nos. 5 and 6, May-June 1963, pp. 404-8; 473-83 


Gupta, Gaurishankar 
PANDITARAJA JAGANNATHA 


Panditaraja Jagannatha was as Telang Brahmana. He passed his 
youth in the court of the Mughal emperor, Shah Jehan, and his last days 
at Mathura or Banaras. He was an adept in all sciences and wasa 
renowned authority on literature. He held debates with reputed scholars 
like Bhattoji Diksita and Appaya Diksita. He was also a scholar in 
grammar and refuted many views of Bhattoji Diksita in his work ‘Monorama 
Ka Khandana’. Above all, he was an excellent poet, as is clear from the 
many works written by him. It is said that the emperor, Shah Jehan, was 
much impressed by his poems and got him weighed against silver coins and 
presented an elephant to him. 


A —Tiip. Vol. VIII No. 10 July 1963, pp. 33-36 
Jois, M. S. Krishna 
KAUSALYA-VIVAHA (VARADA-VITTHALA-RAMAYAN A) 


On the basis of the original Sanskrit Ramayana, the poets of 
Karnataka too have constructed stories of Rama in Kannada language. 
Among these constructions, rhetoricians name, among others, Varada- 
Vitthala- Ramayana (or Kausalya-Viváha) as one. 


From certain parts of this work, it is inferred that a poet, Varada 
Vitthala by name, constructed these verses. According to the author, he 
flourished earlier than 1754 A. D. 


The work is composed in bhamini-satpadi metre, comprising about 
3382 verses. The story begins with the marriage of Daéaratha with 
Kausalya and end with the defeat of Ravana's son by Kuga, one of the 
sons of Rama. The author classifies the story into three sections, VÍZ., 
(1) story of Kexsalyü^sblimüeniaipe urgay] eggs Stadion Haier Rama and his 


consecration, (3) Ku$a's killing of Ravana’s som in battle, He also points 
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out controversies in calling this work as Ramayana and also refers to it as 
a separate work from other versions of the work in Kannada language. On 
the basis of two manuscripts, the work is critically edited at the end of the 


article. 
—PK Vol. 45 No. 2, 1963, pp. 101-26 


Kangle, R. P. 
MANU AND KAUTILYA 


A critical study of the Arthasastra reveals that it does not refer to the 
Manusmrti. The Manavah in fact must. be understood as a school of the 
Arthasastra and their work as materially different from the Manusmrti. 
It is quite clear that the Kautiliya Arthasdastra could not have been indebted 
to the Manusmrti, which is only a secondary source for these topics and 
which certainly is not intended when the Arthasastra refers to the opinion 
of the Manavas. Besides, there are some important differences between 
these works when they treat the question of. marriage and relations between 
husband and wife, of inheritance, of slaves, of the arrangement of the heads 
of Jaws and value of the three Sahasa-dandas. As regards the many points 
of agreement in doctrine between the two texts, it is possible that the 
common doctrine may have been derived by both the texts from a third 
common source. The Manusmrti has derived its material from works very 
similar to the Arthasástra. There are, however, a few places common to the 
two texts which appear to make it highly probably that the author of the 
Manusmrti had the Kautiliya Arthasastra itself before him. 


—IA (Third Series) Vol. I No. 1, January 1964, pp. 48-54 


Kothia, Darbarilal Jain 

JAINA-GRANTHA-PRASASTI-SAMGRAHA PARA MERA ABHI- 
MATA (MY APPRECIATION OF COLLECTION OF EULOGIES ON 
JAIN TEXTS) 


Part II of Collection of Eulogies on Jain Texts contains descriptions of 
114 texts written in Apabhramáa. Each description contains a clear state- 
ment of the author’s name, the name of the person at whose persuation 
the book was written, the name of the place where the book was written 
and the king in whose reign it was written. In his 142 page introduction, 
Paramananda has expressed his subtle and well-reasoned ideas on all these 
topics. V. S. Agrawala has written an important foreword and Dashratha 
Sharma a preface, both of which throw ample light on the importance of 
this book. 

— Ane. Vol. XVII No. 1, April 1964, p. 33 

Krishnamoorthy, K. 
KALIDASA AND THE PROBLEM OF EVIL 


Tragedy is deeply, concerned with the problem of evil and man's 
Struggle with destiny: it asserts man's strengii HP hero suffering itself, 
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Comedy puts the accent on zest for life with all its oddities and attraction, 
Judged from this standpoint, Kalidasa's plays would naturally appear 
deficient since his range is restricted to romance. 


Kālidāsa emphasizes that his heroines suffered because of perverse 
Fate in spite of their innocence. However, Kalidasa's idea of the curse 
bridges the two worlds, viz., the material and the spiritual. The curse partly 
explains the suffering of man as due to his conscious or unconscious 
offences against the moral order and is, in a way, another palliative 
offered to the sentimental play-goers. It also keeps the door open 
for hope from the heavenly quarter. Kalidasa does not ignore Evil or 
Death ; he only attempts to take away their sting in a way different from 
the Western way. He is not oblivious of suffering ; but he does not lose 
hope for the future, all the same. 


—AP.Vol. XXV No. 1, January 1964, pp. 8-13 


Mather, Richard B. 
WANGCHIN’S ‘DHUTA TEMPLE STELE INSCRIPTION’ AS AN 
EXAMPLE OF BUDDHIST PARALLEL PROSE 


This inscription of Wangchin was restored to the Dhuta temple 
built in the hills northwest of the modern city of Wu-ch’ang in Hupei 
Province in 494 A. D. and was acclaimed as a literary masterpiece of 
the author. 

The inscription does not throw much new light on the literate 
Chinese laymafi’s understanding of Buddhism at the end of the fifth 
century. 


The text comprises 102 couplets out of which 1-22 couplets record 
the life and teachings of the Buddha and 23-27 carry on the story of 
Buddhism in India through the rise of the Mahayana. The remaining 
couplets relate the history of the Dhuta temple and also cite precedents 
for writing such an inscription. The form throughout is strictly 
parallel. 


Four types of parallelism have been used in this inscription : 


(1) Verbal parallelism, (2) Factual parallelism, (3) Contrasting 
parallelism and (4) Agreeing parallelism. 


Text of the inscription with an English translation is also 
appended. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


—JAOS Vol. 83 No. 3, August-September 1963, pp. 338-59 
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Nahata, Agaracanda : : 
ag Ss AMBANDHI JAINA SAHITYASCAIN LITERATURE AE OO 


YOGA) 


The author has dealt with Yoga in the Jain literature published in 
Gujarati. This literature consists of two categories, original works and 
commentaries. Among the notable works of the first category, mention 
may be made of the Yogadipaka of Buddhisagara Suri, Yoga-Pradipa of 
Mangala Vijaya, Jainism and Yoga of Felix Valyi, and The Yoga philosophy 
of Viracanda. In the second category, Yogdnubhava Sukhaságara of Rddhi- 
sagara, the commentary on the Yogavisanka of Haribhadra, several transla- 
tions of the Yogasastras of Hemacandra, etc., are worth mentioning. 


—Ane. Vol. XVI No. 5, December 1963, pp. 237-39 


Nandi, Tapasvi S. 
THE ELEMENTS OF SETTING AND COSTUMES IN THE PLAYS 
OF KALIDASA 


The author finds possibilities of staging the plays of Kalidasa ac- 
cording to modern techniques. Kalidasa and the Sanskrit playwrights in 
general suggest scenic effects with the help of descriptive poetry, most of 
which can be utilised for actual presentational purposes. 


—JOIB Vol. XIII No. 2, December 1963, pp. 134-40 


Narasimhachar, D. L. 3 
MANASOLLASADALLI CHANDASSU (METRE IN MANMSOLLASA) 


Abhilagitárthacintàmani or Manasollasa was written in 1129 by 
Calukya Somesvara III (or Bhülokamalla) of Kalyani. 


The Manasollasa is. à compendium of various Sastras that were 
current during the 12th century. Literature, Music, Art, Architecture, 
Polity, etc., each forms a subject for each of the hundred chapters of this 
work. In the sixteenth section of the twenty-fourth chapter (slokas 200- 
567), some salient features of chandas (metre) have been enunciated. This 
article deals with a critical study of Sanskrit, Prakrit and Kannada metres 
mentioned in this chapter. A large number of vrttis with definitions and 
examples have been dealt with in this work. It also enumerates certain 
metres which deal with the elements of music. After a detailed study of 
the work, the author of the article concludes that at the time of Somesvara 
(1126-1139), narrative verses in safpadi metre were current in Kannada 


litera ; : : 
Merature, The usage of a particular metre at a particular instance Is a 


new fact that Mg j i h int of Chandas, this 
à Mauasollase ciates. From the point o das, 
Work is the most GR FU UNO tia angri oN HaT" 4s nothing new 
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about Sanskrit and Prakrit vrttis in this, but there is an expansion of these 
wrttis. Prakrit metres are fewer in this work. 
—PK Vol. 45 No. 2, 1963, pp. 53-73 


Pathak, V. S. 
BIOGRAPHIES IN EARLY MEDIAEVAL SANSKRIT LITERATURE 


(WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE HARSACARITA) 


In ancient times, itihdsa meant ‘ancient events arranged in an intelli- 
gible pattern’. But in the early medieval age, its meaning came to be 
narrowed down to the achievement of royal glory by kings. The romantic 
spirit of the age, the prevailing style and tradition of ancient stories repre- 
sented royal glory as the goddess of Royal Fortune whose love is won by 
the king. This motif of royal glory found from the 4th century A. D. 
occurs in the Raghuvansa, etc., and in the inscriptions of the Guptas, 
Palas, etc. This is recognised by rhetoricians too (vide Kavyalarmkara 
1.27). In these historical narratives, royal glory is said to be developed in 
five stages which supply an ordered sequence of actions rather than that of 
dates and years. 


The historian of Momsen’s tradition and archeological orientation 
wrongly thinks that the Harsacarita is fragmentary, because it is an in- 
complete life history of Harsa. The author's object was to write only a 
part of it. It is evidently a finished prodüct of art—as it is written with a 
view to achieving the five well-defined stages. The story is complete with 
the recovery of Rajyasri. The benediction like the last paragraph also 
points to the same conclusion. Moreover, the autobiography of Bana, 
with which thg work starts, is resumed at the end. 


As in the short comedy Ratndvali written by the hero of Bana’s 


Harsacarita, in the latter too, it has been shown that the hero achieves 
universal sovereignty which had been predicted long before him. There 
are many features including royal glory common to Udayana and Harsa. 
Bana also mentions the presentation of an ekavali to Harsa by Divakara. 
The basic philosophy of both the works is the same. 


In the Harsacarita, the end (phala) is Harsa's accession to the throne 
of Thane$var and Kanauj. The story begins with Pusyabhüti who was 
blessed by the goddess of Royal Fortune, and reaches the second stage of 
efforts when Prabhakara also got two sons with the grace of Surya and 
when the royal glory of Harsa was foretold by the astrologer. The third 
Stage is represented by Prabhakara’s death followed by the murder of 
Grhavarman and Rajyavardhana. The fourth stage is the liberation of 
Rajya$ri The meeting of Harsa and Rajyasri is the phaldgama. So the 


bvi lusion is t 7 i 
S s ne Teen mets pone Quat Kiss dügerap hu qb, Harsa on the 


Trao. 
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Rajyasri’s symbolic significance overwhelms her historical personality. 
She is described at times as the Goddess of Sovereignty. She plays the 
same role in this work as Ratnavali in the comedy and Madanamanjuka 
in the Brhatkatha. | 
The above-mentioned facts create grave doubts about the historicity 
of the meeting of Harsa and Rajyasri in the hermitage. Hence, reconstruc- 
tion of history from these biographies could be done only after noting 
their ideal context and method of historical organization. 
—JBha. No. VII Pts. 1-2, 1963-64, pp. 64-74 


Ram Gopal pee. z 
MANU'S INDEBTEDNESS TO SANKHAYANA 


Not only a number of verses but numerous important precepts and 
peculiar injunctions are common to the Sankhàyana Grhya Sürta and the 
Manu Smrti. A close and verbatim parallelism between the Saikh. G. S. 
Il, 14 and the Manusmrti III, 84-92 is a case in point. The comparison 
of all the parallel passages found in these two texts makes it abundantly 
clear that the passages of Manu are later than those of Sankhayan in point 
of spirit and form. The author of Manu Smrti was probably a follower of 
the Sankhayana Sakhd of the Rgveda and not a follower of Maitrayaniya 
Manava Sakha of the Black Yajurveda. And this is one more argument 
against the view that the Manusmrti is a mere recast of a Mdnava-dharma- 
sūtra belonging to the Maitrayaniya Sakhd of the Black Yajurveda. 


—PO Vol. XXVII Nos. 1-2, January-April 1962, issued 1963, pp. 39-44 


Rau, W. ` 
EIN NEWS FRAGMENT DER CANDRA-VRTTI (A NEW FRAG- 
MENT OF THE CANDRA-VRTTI) a 


A fragment of the Candra-vrtti, having 20 palm leaves of text, 
written on both sides in Indian ink, was discovered by the author in 1960 at 
Bhatgaon in Nepal. The text is written in clear, legible Proto-Bengali script. 

The fragment contains the Pratyáhárasütrani and the first pdda of the 
first adhydya, which makes about 1/17th of the complete text. The author 
assumes that his manuscript belongs to the 13th century A. D., and is, 
therefore, as old as the other manuscripts, edited so far. In conclusion, he 
Supplies a list of the variations of his manuscript from the edition of the 
Candra-vrtti by Bruno Liebich. 

—ZDMG Vol. 113 No. 3, 1964, p. 521 
Sandesara, B. J. 
SRIPALA — THE BLIND POET-LAUREATE AT THE COURT 
OF SIDDHARAJA JAYASIMHA (1094-1143 A-D.) AND KUMARA- 
PALA (1143-1174 A. D.) OF GUJARAT 


Sripala, son of Laksmana, came from a Jaina family belonging to 
the Pràgvata (SS aa y CORTADA y TAOS PO CIS amo Uer eeatesmanship and 
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business acumen. From references in literary sources it is known that 

Sripala was blind." He is described in the Prabandhas as Kavicakravartin, 
Kavikufjara, Mahakavi: and Sadbhasakavicakravartin. Sripàla was on the 
most intimate terms with Siddharaja Jayasimha. He outlived Siddharaja 

and became the poet-laureate of Kumarapala, his successor. Sripála 
accompanied Kumarapala in one of his pilgrimages to Satrufijaya, a Jaina 


holy place in Saurastra. 


According to the Prabhavakacarita, Sripala had composed a Mahā- 
prabandha called Vairocanaparüjaya, of which only some fragment are 
available. His prasasti of the fort of Vadnagar built by king Kumarapala 
in 1208 V.S. (1152 A. D.) and his Caturvimsati Jinastuti, a hymn to the 
twenty-four Tirtharikaras in 29 verses, are completely available. 


In a contemporary play, the Mudritakumudacandra Prakarana, we 
come across Sripala as one of the chief characters. The author has put a 
number of verses in the mouth of Sripila. It is difficult to say if these 
verses are Sripala’s own compositions or they are from the pen of YaSaé- 
candra, the playwright. 


The Suktimuktavali of Jalhana and Sárngadharapaddhati of Sàrhga- 
`- dhara have quoted Sripala’s verses which show that his poetic fame had 
spread to Maharastra and to Sapadalaksa, respectively, where these two 
anthologies were compiled. 
—JOIB Vol. XIII No. 3, March 1964, pp. 252-59 
Schlingloff, Dieter — ^ 
ZUR INTERPRETATION DES PRATIMOKSASUTRA (ON THE 
INTERPRETATION OF THE PRATIMOKSASUTRA 


The Pratimoksasitra is probably the oldest text of Buddhist literature. 
It was a binding authority for all Buddhist Schools. The Buddhist order, 
on feeling the need to elucidate this text with explanations, did so by a vague 
text commentary and addition of certain stereotyped stories. It is apparent 
from the stories themselves that except in a few stray cases the narrators 
themselves had failed to grasp the instructions in the texts or to interpret 
them correctly. These examples confirm the temporal and mental distance 
between the formulae of the Pratimoksasitra on the one hand and pe stories 
along with their commentaries on the other. 


So far there are six known versions of this Stra, though only one— 
the Pali text—had been critically edited. A critical study of the different 
versions and stories lead us to believe that the nucleus of the stories can be 
found in the original canon, but had not been strictly laid down like the 
statutes of the order. The statutes can be dated to the earliest Buddhist 


times while thecgterigpast muiholatencasdhgyooweddrbeielianged according 


to the wish of the different schools. ; 
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However, it will be possible to shape out an approximate original 
nly reliable basis for further interpretation; as soon as the 
hich these interpolations had been added will be clear to us. 


—ZDMG Vol. 113 No. 3, 1964, p. 536 


Li 


text as the o 
method in W 


Sen Gupta, D. P. 
LAUGHTER IN SACRED LITERATURE 


Lord Krsna feels amused at the tamasika recoil of the great Aryan 
fighter and with a smile points out how Arjuna's talk of renunciation hears 
like the message of a man of supreme understanding, but his behaviour is 
that of one of no understanding. Here is an instance of smile in its nature 
and easy to explain : a sense of inappropriateness is the cause of laughter 
herz. Kant's theory of laughter as an affection arising from the sudden trans- 
formation of a strained expectation into nothing is also applicable here. 


Sport and pastime, the coach or the bed, seat, and banquet are men- 
tioned in the Gita as the occasions and places in which the spirit of 
laughter blossoms forth. 


With Candi laughter is a weapon of destruction. The uproarious 
death-dealing laughter of the goddess robs the enemy of consciousness and 
they swoon. 


We find instances of actual laughter and descriptions of particular 
types of laughter in the Bible too. 


* 


—VBO Vol. XXIX No. 1, 1963-64, pp. 21-27 
Sharma, Dasaratha 
BHAVASENA TRAIVIDYADEVA ( SODHA TIPPANA) 


There is a requium in Amarapur village in the district of Anantapur 
on Andhra-Mysore border, which mentions Bhavasena as the teacher of one 
Senagana. He lived in Karnataka during the latter half of the 13th century 
A.D. His title traividyadeva testifies to his profound scholarship in logic, 
grammar and philosophy. JinaratnakoSa mentions Bhavasena as an author 
of ten specified works. 


—Ane. Vol. XVI No. 5. December 1963, pp. 230-31 


Sharma, Premalata 


* RANAVA-BANDHA-VYAKHYA (THE EXPLANATION OF PR4- 
NAV A-BANDH A) 


- Citrabandha js im PESHE Deus OL AREF Etec gsm containing 1s 


c - 
alled Citra-k etters confers beauty on 


l avya, A well-ordered composition o 
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it. Ramarüpa Pathak was an expert in such composition. In his work called 
Pranava-bandha, -the praise of Sarasvati is composed in a way that she is 


known to be in the middle of Onkara. 


—Pra. Vol. IX No. 1, October 1963, pp. 1-2 


Sharma, Santosh Kumari 
THE LIFE OF RATNAKARA 


Rājānaka Ratnākara was a Kaśmīrian poet. He wrote Haravijaya 
Mahakayya and other books on rhetorics. The poet was the son of Amrta- 
bhànu. In the prasasti, he calls himself the descendant of Durgatta who 
lived at Gamgahrda. It appears from his description that his life was quite 
happy, well-to-do and luxurious. Most probably, Kasmira was his 
birth-place. The external and the internal evidences determine the 
date of Ratnakara in the middle of the eighth and the ninth 


centuries A. D. 


—SPP Vol. IV No. I, February 1964, pp. 18-21 


Shastri, Devendra Kumar 

APABHRAMSA KA EKA PRAMUKHA KATHAKAVYA BHAVISA- 
YATTAKAHA (BHAVISAYATTAKAHA : A NARRATION IN APA- 
BHRAMSA) 


The Bhavisayüttakaha of Dhanapala is an important narration in 
which the story of Bhavisyadatta is given to illustrate the fruit of the 
Srutapancami-rrata. The author thinks that this work was not composed 
in the 10th century as written by Jacobi, but was produced in the 14th 
century. 


From the literary and cultural points of view, there is very useful 
material in this work. 


—BS Vol. VIII No. 2, April 1963, pp. 113-28 


Shastri, Kapil Dey 
BHARTRHARI ON THE RELATION BETWEEN UPAMANA AND 
UPAMEYA 


In the Vrtti-samuddesa of his Vakyapadiya, Bhartrhari has dealt with 

upamána (the object of comparison), upameya (the subject of comparison) 

and their sadhdrana-dharma (common quality) at length. At the end of 

this discussion, he deals also with the question whether the wpamana to 

which several gepgniepásicaxenaie rapaketkatgo Ghletiendéatsusred as a single 
entity or should have the same number as that of the subjects. 
a 
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Introducing the subject under consideration, Bhartrhari says that the 


upamana retains its number irrespective of the number of the subjects that 


are compared to it. 


So, if a single wpamana can bring out the similarity in all the 
upameyas merely by one of its qualities, the question arises as to why it 
should (be made to) change its number according to the number of the 
upameyas. As a matter of fact, in similes, it is the upameya or subject of 
comparison which is the principal factor, while the upamana, the object of 
comparison, is subsidiary, and is used only to glamorize a certain aspect of 
the former. 


LITERATURE 
I 
ABHIJNANASAKUNTALAM 


In this play we see a truly Indian and a complete vision of life. We 
have three planes of Reality: the unfallen state of the Garden of Eden in 
the Kanva-Asrama, the ordinary world of affairs and action of the king 
and his court and the “Tapoloka” of the Maridi's Asrama on the 
way to Indra’s court. Durvasa’s curse represents a great spiritual force. 
We see in Sakuntalam as in the other play a disharmony leading to a grea- 
ter kind of harmony. In the process of the creation of the new harmony 
in the building up of the personalities, there is much breaking down, much 
suffering and waste. 


These are not cancelled and when Sakuntala can pride herself in being 
the foundress of the race, what she has suffered has not been made good. 
Hence the tragic experience of the play. 


—JAU Vol. XXV, Humanities, 1964, pp. 19-29 


Sriramamurti; P. | 
MANUSCRIPTS NOTES—THE KANAK ALEKHA-KALYANA OF 
VAMANA BHATTA BANA 


i Vamana’s Kanakalekha-Kalyana is preserved in two manuscripts. 
n four Acts, the play depicts the story of the love and marriage of 


Kanakalekha, daughten af irane maa Aine efidhe vidyadharas with Prince 
Vijayavarman. : i 


te S 


—VIJ Vol. II Pt. 1, March 1964, pp. 87-92 
Sitaramayya, K. B. 
THE SUBSTANCE OF TRAGEDY: A STUDY IN COMPARATIVE 
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The drama follows traditional patterns and several of the motifs 
have parallels in earlier literature. The diction is chaste and elegant. Some 
of the pen-pictures drawn by the poet are charming. The writer of the 
article has quoted some examples of these charming pen-pictures. 


—VIJ Vol. II Pt. 1, March 1964, pp. 162-64 


Sternbach, Ludwik E 
CANAKYA'S APHORISMS IN PURANAS 


On the basis of certain texts, the author shows that out of 390 stan- 
zas of the Brhaspatisamhita as many as 345 (excluding the five verses found 
in other Sanskrit texts) are identical with maxims generally attributed to 
Canakya. In addition, 31 stanzas are found to be identical with a text usu- 
ally attributed to Canakya anda Purana text. Another 16 stanzas are 
similar to a Purana text usuallly attributed to Kautilya. These verses are 
quoted in an alphabetical order and their variants given. 


The date of the compilation of either the Brhaspatisamhitd or of the 
various versions of Canakya’s aphorism is not known with any degree of 
certainty. But the Rdjanitisdstra version, which is almost identical with 
Brhaspatisamhita, was included in the Tibetan Tanjur by Rin-chen-bzon-po 
who was born in 955 A. D., indicating thereby, that this version must have 
been compiled in the 10th century A.D. at the latest. 


e 


— Pur. Vol. VI No.1, January 1964, pp. 113-46 
Sternback, Ludwik 

SANSKRIT SUBHASITA SAMGRAHAS IN OLD-JAVANESE AND 
TIBETAN 


This is a detailed study of two Subhasita-samgrahas in Old-Javanese, 
viz., the Sarasamuccaya and the Sloküntara and one Subhasita-samgraha 
in Tibetan, viz., the Nitisastra of Masüraksa. 


A. Sarasamuccaya, considered in Java and Bali as one of the most 
venerated books of Sanskrit origin, was edited in toto in 1962 and was 
published in the Sata-pitaka Series by the International Academy of 
Indian Culture. Though mainly composed of maxims from the Mahd- 
bhárata, it also contains a number of maxims taken from Canakya, 
Paíicatantra, Garuda Purana, Hitopadesa and Manu and other smrtis. It 
is the Gita of the Balinese Hindus. It appears that the original was 
composed in India in Sanskrit and then translated into Javanese. 


B. Slokdatzoaineppeateciaiontyruksbsendy Creaire: Wuisiataka, critically 
edited and annotated by Sharada Rani. This book was published by the 
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International Academy of Indian Culture in Dvipdntara-pitaka. The 
importance of this text is enhanced by the existence of lost texts of 
Manusmrti in it. 

C. Nitisastra of Mastraksa, another Sanskrit Subhasita text also 
appeared recently, though its existence was known for many years. It is 
one of the eight ethical Sanskrit works included in the Tibetan Tanjur. It 
was edited in Tibetan by Sunitikumar Pathak in the Visva Bharati Annals, 
Santiniketan, 1961. According to the editor, it was composed sometime 
before the 11th century A. D. Masüraksa included mostly stanzas from 
Cánakya or those influenced by Canakya, but he also took some from the 
Garuda-purana, Paficatantra, Hitopadesa and Mahabharata. 


A twenty-page Annexe to this study gives additional information 
as to the sources in which the maxims quoted in these three texts 
appear. 

—ABORI Vol. XLIII Pts. 1-4, 1962, issued 1963, pp. 115-58 
Tiwari, R. G. 
TIME OF KALIDASA AS INFERRED FROM MYTHOLOGICAL 
REFERENCES IN HIS WORKS 


Mythological details regarding Kama, ten incarnations of Visnu and 
the crescent-crest of Siva in the works of Kalidasa are interesting. On 
analysing them, we find that the dramas of Kalidasa belong to a period 
approximately to the end of the fourth century A. D. or the beginning of 
the fifth century A.D. The two Mahakavyas and the Khandakavya 
belong to the end of the fifth or the beginning of the sixth century A. D. 
The Rtusamhara and the Srigdratilakam can be asSigned to the 
first century B. C. Thus three Kālidāsas are traceable who must have 
flourished under the patronage of Vikramaditya, Candragupta Vikramaditya 
and Kumaragupta, respectively. It is just by an unexplainable coincidence 
that the first Kālidāsa flourished in the court of a ruler whose name 
was Vikramaditya and the other two Kālidāsas enjoyed the patronage 
of those rulers who had assumed the title of Vikramaditya. This was, 
Possibly, the reason for the rolling up of all the three Vikramadityas and 
the three Kālidāsas into one Vikramaditya and one Kalidasa into the 
popular mind, 


—PO Vol. XXVII Nos. 1-2, January-April 1962, issued July 1963, pp. 5-28 


Tripathi, Ramamurti 
BHATTANAYAKA KI VYAKHYA KA DARSANIKA ADHARA 
(THE PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS OF THE COMMENTARY OF 
BHATTANAYAKA) 


Bhattanayaka, ae i int tor, of, the Rasa-siitra of 
i tanáyak lic Boma POR ERR Karl HEREN Hota 
Bharata. It is said about him that he ‘interprets the term Bhoga from the 
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stand-point of Sankhya philosophy, but there are certain facts to show that 
his interpretation follows the trend of Advaita Vedanta as well as the 
Mimamsa philosophy. His interpretation of Bhoga follows the doctrine of 
the Sankhya and the Vedanta, whereas his treatment of Bhdvand is 
influenced by the Mimamsa, as the author has shown. 


—NPP Vol. VI No. 2, 1963, pp. 97-105 


Vaudeville, Charlotte 
LA LEGENDE DE SUNDARA ET LES FUNERAILLES DU BUDDHA 


(THE LEGEND OF SUNDARA AND THE FUNERAL OF THE 
BUDDHA IN THE AVADANASATAKA) 


"The author has studied the legend of Sundara in the Avaddnasataka, 
Sundara is the name of a yaksa. His legend seems to have been transferred 
from Gandhara to Magadha. There are two layers of the legend, 
one ancient and the other modern. The former relates to the previous 
birth of Sundara and the latter belongs to the time of Asoka. 


According to the ancient legend, two Sundaras offered delicious food 
to Kasyapa in retribution of which they were born as beautiful persons, 
presiding over the trees in the midst of which the Buddha attained 


nirvana. 


According to the later legend, Sundara was the yaksa of Gandhàra, 
whose worship was cárried to the east by merchants. 


Later on,"two legends were fused in the present version of the 
Avadanasataka. 


—BEFEO Vol. LII, Fasc. I, pp. 73-91, 1964 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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Ahir, D. C. 
INDIA'S DEBT TO BUDDHISM 


Buddhism has produced an elaborate, convincing and up-to-date philo- 
sophy and influenced the Hindu scholars and philosophers to a great extent. 
Most of the highest teachings of the Puranas can be read in Buddhist scrip- 
tures and the whole of Patafijali's Yoga Sütras is a Hinduised version of the 
Buddhist Yoga. Even the Gitd is a post-Buddhistic production, and has 
borrowed much from Buddhism. 


Kalidasa also owed much to Aávaghosa and Sankara borrowed his 
Vedàntic doctrines, his dialectics and his methods of approach from the 
teachings of Lord Buddha; and he and his principal followers deliberate- 
ly followed the foot-prints of Nagarjuna and other Buddhist writers. 
Even Gaudapáda had adjusted Buddhist doctrines to his Vedanta 
design. 


The origin of the Bhakti movement too lies in Buddhism and it was 
only as a result of the teachings of Maitri and Karuna by the Buddha that 
the Indians took to vegetarian diet. 


The Buddhists made learning open to all and introduced the system 
of organised schools in the monasteries. They were the first to establish 
libraries in the modern sense. 


; After independence, the constitution-makers of India found their ideal 
in ASoka and accepted the Lion Capital and D/iarma-cakra as their emblems, 
and a welfare and secular State, preached by Asoka, as their ruling concept. 
The Sangha founded by the Buddha functioned in India of those days like 
à modern parliament. We also owe our national era to the Buddhist 
Emperor Kaniska. 


: The A$okan pillars, the Buddha images and the sculptures and 
Paintings of Ajanta and Ellorà caves are considered to be the greatest crea- 
a of Indian Art; and the Buddhist stüpas, caitya halls and rock-cut caves 
DE Source of inspiration to our architects. The Safici Gate and the 

anta Window have been adopted as patterns in many Government and 
Private modern buildings. 

CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


—MBo, Vol, 72 No. 5, May 1964, pp. 92-98 
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Ayyar, V. Ramanatha & Aithal, K. Parameswara 
KARPASA COTTON : ITS ORIGIN AND SPREAD IN ANCIENT 


INDIA 


It is agreed that India is the home of one of the cultivated cottons, 
namely Gossypium arboreum ; but there is uncertainty with regard to the 
centre or centres of its origin. Vavilov considered that Hindusthan includ- 
ing Assam and Burma, but excluding the old Panjab and North-West 
Frontier Province, was the Indian centre of origin. Hutchinson, on the 
basis of the finding of cotton lint in the excavations of Mohenjodaro, dec- 
Jared that Sind would have been the primary centre with a secondary 
centre in Assam where the degree of the variabilty of plant characters was 


highest. 


In the lexicons of the two oldest written Indian languages, Sanskrit 

and Tamil, the number of words given as synonyms for cultivated cotton 

are eleven in the former and five in the latter. The word Maridbhava 

or marudbhavd literally means a plant born in a sandy or windy 

tract (possibly west Rajputana), while samudranta signifies a plant growing 

by the side of the sea, implying that the two are different in their 
environmental requirements. 


Amongst the synonymous words in Sanskrit, the term tula is the 
earliest to be noticed. It is met with in Taittiriya-samhitd and other early 
Vedic works, but in none of them has the term tüla been used in the sense of 
cotton. There it means as reed-top and panicle. It is only in the epics that tüla 
is used in the sense of spinnable cotton. It is clear from the citations that tüla 
did not refer tô the real spinnable cotton in the early Sanskrit literature. 
It is of interest, however, to note that in the Austro-Asiatic dialect, Santali, 
tulam means ginned cotton. But one is not sure whether this word is a 
loan from Sanskrit or vice versa. In case the latter happens to be the truth, 
the sudden change in the meaning of ‘ala from read-top or panicle to 
cotton is easily explainable. Burrow is of the opinion that t/a is related 
to the Tamil word füval (feather or down) and was absorbed into Sanskrit 
when the Dravidian language was prevalent in the Yamuna-Ganga doab. 
Karve holds that such a hypothesis does not seem to be borne out by the 


known facts of history as ‘Dravidian records begin much later than Sans- 
kritic ones’. 


E Karpasa is chronologically the next word met with in the ancient 
Indian literature and is, therefore, the earliest term referring to the spinnable 
cotton. It is noteworthy that this word does not occur in any of the 
Samhitas, Brahmanas or Upanisads of the Vedic period, but only in one 
of the Vedangas, i.e., in the Sūtra literature. Even amongst the earliest impor- 


j tant Sütra works, if EREE tg ud nad aua - (X. 4 y 
- Látyáyana-srauta-(M, 5. 1, IX, 2. red dtd Tou (1.6.10) 


= 4 
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as that karpasa is used to signify woven cotton cloth to be worn at the 


süti CA 
rming certain rituals. 


time of perfo 


Besides, words relating to cotton find a place in the Munda and 
Santali wedding songs where nothing, that has not been sanctioned by 
hoary tradition, would have been admitted, especially by uncultured abori- 
sinal tribes. The above observations go to prove that the hilly region of 
South Bihar, West Bengal and North-West Orissa is the probable centre of 
origin of what is called Karpasa cotton and that the plant was domesticated 
and developed by the aboriginal tribes, chiefly the Mundas and the 


Santals. 


the original plant-forms at the time of their discovery, although it is diffi- 
cult to get an exact idea of the same. He further discusses the spread of 
cotton and, in that context, he describes a few peculiar features of 


cotton. 


A detailed study of the subject in this article leads to the following 
conclusions : 


1. Karpdsa is the name of a cotton variety spotted and domesticated 
by the Austro-Asiatic language speaking tribes like the Mundas and 
Santals living in the hilly jungles of South Bihar, Orissa and West Bengal 
long prior to 800 B. C. 

2. The tribes had developed the technique of spinning short fibres 
with the pre-knowledge they possessed in the making of mats and cloth 
from bast fibres of wild plants. 


3. Karpàsa cotton was originally a perennial suited to red soils with 
an annual rainfall of 80-100 inches. It had narrow-lobed leaves, low- 
ginning percentage, fine and fairly long fibres adhering firmly to the seed- 
Coat. It had given rise to many annual races with different morphological 
and lint characters during the course of its spread. 


The author next discusses the morphological and fibre characters of 
4. It had spread to the plains of Bihar and West Bengal long before 

the arrival of the Aryans. 
i 5. It became popular in the western Aryan kingdoms established 
atong the banks of the Ganga and the Yamuna and it then moved to the 


un. This represents the first wave of cotton migration towards the 
est. 
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7. Karpasa cotton would appear to be different from the ‘tree woop 
described by Herodotus and from the cottons found at Mohenjodaro, 
"The latter cotton does not seem to have travelled east of the Harappan 


empire. 


8. It spread, by the diffusion of the tribal culture, into Assam - and 
Eastern Bengal on the east and on the plateaus of the Andhra hills on the 


south. 


9. The establishment of kingdoms by Hindu kings in Upper and 
Lower Burma, Malaya, Cambodia and Annam encouraged the distribution 
of its forms, although some of them got mixed up soon with the other 
cotton varieties imported from peninsular India. 


10. The people of Kalinga spread Karpása cultivation up to the 
delta of the Godavari and traders exported its fine cloth into the Tamil 
country. 


11. In its movement towards the Upper Deccan and Gujarat, it met 
a more ancient variety growing on the black soils. The hybridization, that 
would have resulted from such a mix-up, would have caused the evolution 
of finer cottons. 


—Br.V Vol. XXVIII Pts. 1-2, May 1964, pp. 1-38 


Balabushevich, V. V. 
SOME PROBLEMS OF THE HISTORY OF INDIA 
r 
The discovery of archæological data containing material on Indian 
culture in the Central Asian republics of the U. S. S. R. throw additional 
light on the problem of cultural relations between India and Central Asia. 
Bongard-Levin points out that the Aryans came to India, not as a single 
big compact group, but were invading it over a long period of time in 
several waves of migration of Indo-Aryan tribes. There was a big temporal 
gap between the decline of the main centres of the Harappa civilization in 
the 17th-15th centuries B. C. and the arrival of the people representing the 
‘Painted Grey Ware’ culture who could be identified with the Indo-Aryan 
tribes of the Rgveda period. The decline of the Harappan civilization was 
due to the internal causes and was not directly occasioned by the invasion 
of the Vedic Aryans whose culture was not, even territorially, connected 
with the main centres of the Harappan civilization. Works of Soviet 
Indologists show important social and economic changes, reflecting the 
continuous historical progress within the frame-work of feudal society. 
‘A History of. India in Modern Times’, a collective work by Soviet Indologists; 
published in 1960, traces the growth of national forces opposing colonialism. 
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the U. S. S. R. Study of Indian philosophy is another important branch 
of Soviet Indological research. Works have been published on the philo- 
sophies and socio-political concepts of Rammohan Roy and Aurobindo 
Ghosh. A. M. Dyakov, in a monograph, National Question in Present-day 
India, stresses that India is a multi-national country, but all her peoples 
have a vital interest in the preservation of its national unity, though the 
task of ensuing that unity in the conditions existing in India faces certain 
difficulties. A. I. Levkovsky, in Peculiarities of the Development of 
Capitalism in India, analyses India's economic history in the colonial period 
and discusses the problems of economic independence, mixed economy, 
position of foreign capital and others. 


The Institute of the Peoples of Asia of the U. S. S. R., Academy of 
Sciences, has undertaken the publication of a four-volume history of India. 
Two volumes dealing with the modern and contemporary periods have 
already been published. The other two volumes relating to the history 
of medieval and ancient India are in progress. 


—Ami. Vol. I No. 3, February 1964, pp. 9-17 
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Barua, Dipak Kumar 
ANCIENT INDIAN LIBRARIES 


In ancient India, the history of Libraries is as old as learning. The 
monasteries and educational instructions, associated with temples, housed 
some ofthe libraries. Fa-hien and Hiuen-tsang noticed some of the impor- 
tant Buddhist collections, e. g., Jetavana collection, the Palace Library in 
Kashmir, Library at Kanchipura, etc. Z 

I-tsing's account of the Nālandā collection, the famous collection of 
Vikramaśilā monastery, established by Dharmapāla, with its Academic 
Council in charge of its libraries, is worth mentioning. No less famous was 
the University of Valabhī and its collection which is mentioned in a grant 
of Guhasena I dated 559 A. D. At Nagai in Hyderabad, there existed a big 
temple college in the 11th century which maintained a big Library. The 
Library at Anhilawada maintained by the Calukyas was a rich and renown- 
ed collection. 


: The Puranas recommended the donation of manuscripts, etc., for use 
in temples and mathas as an act of religious merit. 


—MR Vol. CXIII No 4, April 1963, pp. 281-84 
Bharati, Agehananda 


PILGRIMAGE IN THE INDIAN TRADITION 


t The Paper @voreadsicidokixe. snetionsangheofistogmapidgsimage in action; 
* second on pilgrimage in religious literature, i. e., pilgrimage as a 
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precept : the third on Buddhist pilgrimage; the fourth on Hindu pilgrima ze 
and the last on tantric element in this subject, as well as a topographical] 


survey of Indian pilgrim centres. 


The Vedic references to pilgrimage are sparse ; no pilgrimages are 
enjoined in the Vedas; the earliest literature to enjoin pilgrimage is the 
Mahābhārata and the Purāņas, which are followed by the tantras, both 


Hindu and Buddhist. 


According to the Krtyakalpataru of Lakşmīdhara, which has exercised 
a great influence on early writers of Mithilā, Bengal and northern and 
western India, pilgrimage is recommended as an obligatory observance. 
The author has dealt with three partially overlapping themes, mythology, 
hagiography and object topography, under which the origin of Indian 
pilgrimage could be examined. 


—HR Vol. III No. 1, Summer 1963, pp. 135-67 


Bhattacharyya, A. K. 
THE INDIAN NATIONAL BIRD IN ART AND LITERATURE 


By its variegated colour, its rhythm of gait, its close akinness to the 
green vegetation of its immediate environs and, above all, its keen response 
to the changing nature and the seasons, the peacock has drawn itself closer 
to the poet in man than any other bird. Throughout Indian poetry, in bliss 
and in happiness, as well as in distress and depression, the peacock has 
been the constant companion of the Indian lover and the beloved. Pea- 
cock is the favourite of gods, not only as the vehicle of Kartikeya, but as 
a chosen bird of Indra. Besides, peacock also figures, in the gateway relief 
decorations at Sanci, in the garden scene of the Sunga period on a pilaster 
from Gwalior, in the Kusana sculpture from Mathura showing the goddess 

: Laksmi, and on some coins. In the Gupta period, it was recognised as a 
royal bird. In stone sculpture, bronzes and terracotta figures, the peacock 
continued through the succeeding ages as a successful favourite of the artists. 
In painting, the peacock finds place under different situations with different 
symbolisms. As an emblem of beauty, it lends its tails, with beautiful 
‘eyelets’ in variegated colours, to fans and other items of utility and orna- 
ment. It has also supplied the decorative motif, to a great extent, in the 
applied arts of India. 


—CF Vol. VI No. 2, January 1964, pp. 110-19 


Bhiksu, Rastrapal 
THE GLORY THAT WAS RAJGIR 


j Rajagrha. (mo deu oBadgiràuwas digi capitaln ofapawerful Magadha. 
According to the Ramayana, it was founded by king Vasu and was called 
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Vasumati. It became famous throughout India for its wealth and magnifi- 
cance. According to Buddhaghosa, it had 32 main gates and was surro- 
unded by five hills, which formed a natural boundary. 


According to the Mahabharata, it was the capital of the king Jara- 
sandha and was then known as Girivraja. Rajgir is sacred to the Hindus, 
Buddhists, Jains and Muslims for more than one reason. Lord 
Buddha admired the city and its environment and called every part of it 
delightful. Asoka erected a stūpa and pillar in the 3rd century B.C. Of 
the places of interest at Rajgir, the author mentions : 


(1) Venuvanarama, 

(2) Tapoda Nadi, 

(3) Sattaparni Cave. 

(4) Sonabhandar Caves, 
(5 Ranabhumi, 

(6) Maniyar Math, 

(7) Bimbisara's jail 

(8) Jivaka Ambavana and 
(9) Grddhyaküta. 


—MBo. Vol. 72 No. 6, June 1964, pp. 188-93 


- Bissoondoyal, B 


SOME FRENCH INDOLOGISTS OF NOTE AND THEIR WORKS 
e 

The author presents an account of the keen interest taken by the 
French people in ancient, medieval and modern Indian literature in Sans- 
krit, Tamil, Hindi and Urdu. In this connection, he describes the work 
done by famous French fabulist La Fontaine (1621-1695), whose best fables 
owed their existence to Visnusarma’s Paficatantra, Voltaire (1694-1778), 
Antoine Galland, who rendered the Thousand and One Nights into French, 
Madama de Bolier, the authoress of the encyclopaedic work Mythologie des 
Hindous, Eugne Burnouf (1801-1852), who translated the Bhdgavata-purana 
into French, annotated Geringer’s L’ Inde anglaise, and wrote his Introduction 
to the History of Buddhism, Miss Ch. Vaudeville, who rendered the 
Ramacaritamanasa into French, Ariel and Louis Jaclliot who rendered into 
French the famous Tamil classic Tirukkural, Anquetil Duperron, who 
translated into French Prince Dara Shikoh’s Oupnek’hat, a Persian render- 
ing of fifty Upanisads, A. Roussel, Valentin Parisot and Hippolyte Fauche 
who translated Valmiki's Ramayana, Romain Rolland, who gave biogra- 
Phies of some great sons of modern India, and Louis Renou, on whom has 
fallen the mantle of E. Burnouf. The author also draws our attention to 
the work of some Indians who translated Indian classics into French. 
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Cannon, Garland 
SIR WILLIAM JONES 


It may be of interest to scholars and non-scholars alike to know ‘that 
in a series of his diary-like daily letters in the autumn of 1787, Jones 
summarized the complete plot of recension, utilising an Arabian Night 
Tables device of suspending the summary at a peak of interest in order to 
hold at a high plateau what he hoped would be Lord Spencer’s absorption 
with the story. In this paper that summary is given. 


—JAOS Vol. 83 No. 2, April-June 1963, pp. 241-43 


Chatterji, Suniti Kumar 
ROLE OF ORIENTAL STUDIES IN THE HUMANITIES 


With the coming of Renaissance, Christian Europe and the West 
regarded themselves as superior to the infidel or pagan East. However, 
from the second half of the 18th century, the Westerner desired and attemp- 
ted to enter within the precincts of the Eastern world. The scientific mind 
of 18th century, with its renewed interest in Man as Man started the 
intellectual exploitation of the East through an interest in, and study of, her 
diverse civilisations and literatures. Then followed a study of Eastern Art, 
beside the deathless art of the Hellenic and the Gothic worlds of Europe. 
It is now being conceded that the universal elements of the Oriental culture 
should form part of the mental and spiritual equipment of the West also. 
There has been a geadual emancipation of the intellect of the Westerner 
from medieval scholasticism after the Hellenic Renaissance ; and a similar, 
although more „rapid, emancipation is taking place in the lands of Asia, at 
least in the minds of the elite who are guiding the masses. The only 
feasible way to make a beginning in the task of universalising the common 
World Humanism in its two wings of Oriental and Occidental Studies would 
be to prepare graded compendia for all sections of students where the 
message of ‘Orientalism’ may reach the West, and that of ‘Occidentalism’ 
the countries of the East. It is time that ‘Oriental Studies’ were now made 
part of a General Humanism, with “Occidental Studies’ combined for man- 
kind as a whole. 


—IAC Vol. XII No. 4, April 1964, pp. 228-38 


Devaraja, N. K. 
THE INDIAN CONCEPTIONS OF SAINTLY VIRTUES 


: Virtues which are the basis of morallife can have two aspects: one 
leading to the making of the ideal citizen and the other to the development 
of a saint’s personality. The difference between the two is perhaps not one 
of degree only. It depends on the attitudes towards life and the universe 
as well as on theeais pirRthtin Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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According to Manu and other Hindu law-givers, the life of even a 
Parivrajaka is a stage in man’s spiritual growth. The saint, however, 
practises virtues as a result of philosophical wisdom. Manu speaks of two 
kinds of action, Pravrtta and Nivrtta leading to opposite results (XII, 89-91). 
The Bhagavadgita (XVI, 1-3) divided men into two categories, the divine 
order and the demoniac order. 


Hindu thinkers brought under demoniac disposition lack of faith in 
the existence of God and reverence for the Vedas, while the Buddhists’ 
treatment of ethical methods was relatively more free from metaphysical 
bias. However, the description of the Sthitaprajia in the Bhagavadgitá can 
well compare with that of the Arhat and Tathagata in Pali literature. 


Both in archaic Buddhism and in such Hindu works as the Yoga- 
sütras of Patafijali, we come across four social emotions which ought to be 
cultivated by the aspirant after salvation (nirvaga). They are metta or 
maitri (friendliness), karuna or compassion, mudita or sympathetic joy and 
upekkhá or upeksá (over-looking evil in others). According to Edward 
Conze, Buddhist friendliness is, to some extent, equivalent of Christian 
agape or love. The Yoga-sütra (I, 33) remarks that these virtues produce 
cittaprasadana or cheerfulness in the aspirant or sádhaka. 


In early Buddhism, prajñā (knowledge) is given a higher place then 
karund (compassion), but in Mahayana literature kKarund becomes gradually 
more important than the other. Mahayana lays more emphasis on the 
social context of saintly virtues, as is clear from *the doctrine of the 
Bodhisattva. 

—Bha. Vol. VII Pts. I-II, 1963-64, pp. 28-40 
Gopal, Lallanji 
SUGAR-MAKING IN ANCIENT INDIA 


It seems that, though the Aryans were acquainted with sugarcane in 
the Vedic period, they had not acquired the knowledge of manufacturing 
sugar from its juice. We can assign the beginning of sugar manufacture in 
India to somewhere about the 8th century B. C. 


Guda is a purified product which contains few impurities. More refined 
are matsyandikà, khanda and sarkará, each of which is purer than the prece- 
ding one. Caraka notes the medicinal properties of these four types, which 
are, in fact, four stages in the process of manufacturing granulated sugar. 
Kautilya and Susruta mention phanita, guda, matsyandika, khanda and 
Sarkara. The Jain work Nayadhammakaha enumerates khaünda, guda, 
Sarkara and matsyandikd in its list of the kinds of sugar. 


It appears that when the Aryans learnt the technique of producing 
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consistency. Cumulative evidence of Astadhyayi, the Jatakas and the 
Arthasastra suggest a date round about 500 B. C. for this. 


In Harsacarita, pátalasarkarà and karkasarkará are used side by side, 
Bana speaks of Khandasarkará, which may have been another name for 


patalasarkard. 


Suéruta notices the characteristics of phdyita made from the madhüka 
flower and Vaidyasabdasindhu renders the Jain word puspottara as puspasar- 
karā Padmottara is yet another kind of sugar mentioned in the Nayg. 
dhammakahá. All this would mean that the Indians extracted a form of 
sugar from certain flowers. 


Brhatsarhhità mentions the guda made of pomegranate fruit. Susruta 
mentions sugar made from the juice of grapes. 


YaydsaSarkara is another variety of sugar mentioned by SuSsruta and 
Caraka. As regards palm sugar, it was already being made by the time of 
Susruta. 


—JESHO Vol. VII Pt. 1, April 1964, pp. 56-72 


Govindaji : 
PRACINA BHARATA MEN LEKHANA SAMAGRI ( WRITING 
MATERIAL IN ANCIENT INDIA ) 


After the broken pottery, seals and copper plates of the days of Indus 
civilization, the oldest material of writing that has been discovered is stone. 
First, they wrote on a stoneslate and then carved the writing with a chisel. 
In the North-Western Province, they have also found bricks on which 
Buddhist aphorisms are carved. 


Birch-leaf was the chief material to write on in ancient times. By the 
time of Alexander's invasion, birch-leaf had come to be used particularly 
for the purposes of writing. 


The smrtis and the inscriptions of the time of Satavahanas point to 
the practice of writing on silken and cotten cloth. A. cloth manuscript has 
been found bearing a date of the Vikrama Samvat 1418. 


Buddhist sculptures mention writings on wooden boards not only in 
the south, but even in the distant north, they wrote on palm-leaves of the 
size up to 3’ x 1" from times immemorial. Palm-leaf manuscripts written 
600 years before Chirst have been discovered. 


A writing on a piece of leather was sent to Augustus Ceasar by an 
officer in India Gfrthe Tet'cOntgly “PSH fas spoken ol copper-plates 
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about 400 A. D., but in ancient times gold and silver plates were also used 
for writing. Paper does not appear to have been used in India before the 
13th century A. D., but red-lead, ink, dyes, etc., had been in use in olden 
days. Chisels, brushes, wooden-sticks and quills were used as pens. 


— Sam. Vol. V. No. 2, 1963, pp. 38-40 


Gulati, A. N. 
AN EARLY HISTORY OF FLAX IN INDIA 


The Aryans entered India sometime after 2000 B.C. from Central 
Asia and possibly brought with them the art of preparing flax fibre from 
the stem of the linseed plant. : 


The Arthasüstra refers to the cultivation of linseed ia India. The 
Manusmrti contains references to the use of fibres. These references show 
that some bast fibres were employed for making strings and cloth about 800 
B. C. as well as in Buddhist India. 


The excavations at Chandoli near Poona have brought to lighta 
number of beads with an extremely tendered string through them. The 
author is of opinion that the string was made of flax. On the basis of the 
date of the site, he is inclined to believe that the Aryans had known manu- 
facturing flax from linseed by about 1500 B. C. 


—BDCRI Vol. XXII, 1963, pp. 112-17 


Kapadia, Hiralal R. = 
THE JAINA RECORDS ABOUT BIRDS 


This is a detailed study of the account of birds, their varieties, habits 
and distinguishing features found in Jaina literature. The author has 
given a bibliography of more than fifty works which he has consulted and 
has also recommended. Dhanafijayanamamala, Visvalocana-kosa, Balava- 
bodhas, and seven unpublished exegetical sources for consultation and 
further study. 


He has found thirty-three Sanskrit and six Prakrit words, meaning 
bird’, and discussed their etymologies which give us a wealth of knowledge 
about all kinds of birds. 


: A sufficiently big list of bird-names is dated 200-250 B.C. The 
fee an important Prakrit work belonging to the Sth century A. D. 
(latest), is said to furnish us with 145 Prakrit names for various species of 
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important details about birds, given by the commentator Abhayadeya 
Süri, are also mentioned. 


Birds, whose birth is uterine are said to be in many respects superior 
to those, who are produced by coagulation. For a number of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit bird-names, the author has not been able to find corresponding 
English names. That, according to him, is natural as they are solely Indian. 


—ABORI Vol. XLIII Pts. 1-4, 1962, issued 1963, pp. 59-107 


Maity, P. K. 
A NOTE ON THE SNAKE CULT IN ANCIENT INDIA 


The snake cult has played a great role in the religious history of India 
from the time of the Indus valley culture to the present day, The cult, 
which grew up independently among the Indus people, has been accepted 
by Hindus, Buddhists and Jains alike. 


The earliest reference to the practice of worshipping live snakes is 
found in the accounts of Greek writers who visited India. The snake 
temple at Calicut and many others in Malabar in general contain many live 
cobras. 


Sarpabali is a ceremony which was observed in the age of the ;Sütras 
for the two-fold purpose of honouring and warding off snakes 


It is generally believed that Nagas were worshipped as the snake-spirits. 
As usually represented in Indian art the snake-spirits or gods with snake- 
hoods varying fzom three to seven are of three types : anthropomorphic, 
theriomorphic and therio- anthropomorphic. 


After discussing many beliefs regarding the worship of these nagas, 
the author does not think that the snake-spirits were first worshipped as 
water-spirits. He holds that the snake is so awe-inspiring that one would 
expect it to obtain worship in its own right. 


E The haunting of houses by snakes seems to have been the cause of the 
origin of the belief that the souls of deceased persons return to their resi- 
dences in the quite of snakes, 


An example of the relation between the snakes and the earth is found 
in the Ramdyana. This association is probably due to the fact that 
snakes commonly live in holes in the earth. Scholars believe that Sesanaga 
was worshipped as a god of harvest and cultivation. 


The early association_of snakes k ARLES eGR beidgaced back to the 
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Muchilinda, the Naga was conceived as a tree-spirit. In a Buddhist jataka, 
we read of a huge banyan tree which is haunted by Nagas. 


—FL Vol. 1V No. 4, April 1963, pp. 120-29 


Mode, Heinz 
TIGER-AND-LION CULTURES REFLECTED IN ARCHAEOLOGY 
AND FOIKLORE 


The archaeological and folkloristic evidences go to prove that the 
tiger-love corresponds to the prehistoric cultural traits and that a pre-his- 
toric leopard-tiger culture preceded an early historic lion culture not only 
in western Asia, but also in India. 


The author thinks that the idea to consider the lion to be the king of 
beasts could not have originated earlier than 5000 years ago. 


—FL Vol. IX No. 9, September 1963, pp. 289-96 


Nakamura, Hajime 
A CRITICAL SURVEY OF INDIAN RELIGIONS AND PHILO- 
SOPHY CHIEFLY BASED UPON JAPANESE STUDIES 


The author of this article describes, in some detail, the development 
of recent Japanese studies. in Indology, especially Buddhism and 
philosophy. °. 


Japanese centres are not rich in material, so far as the study of Indus 
civilization is concerned. But they have done researches on the date, 
way of life and ideologies of the Vedic people. 


They have made important observations on the political and socio- 
economic conditions of Buddhist India. They have discussed art, religion 
and philosophy, among other things, during the Mauryan age, with consi- 
derable interest. 


Japanese scholars tried to establish that the historical personage 
referred to in Südraka's Mrcchakatika is Vindhyaśakti, the founder of the 
Vakataka dynasty. At about the time of the rise of the Kusana dynasty, 
monarchs came to be deified. The Divine Right of kings was established 
in the Brahmana law books. Buddhism, particularly Mahayana, rejected 
this concept of kingship. Buddhist monks went to China (148 A. D. to 
400 A. D.). Cave temples were built along the west coast of India. 
Gàndhàra art came into use. Maga Brahmanas, mentioned in 


the literature of the Kusdna period, were perhaps influenced by 
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The Gupta dynasty adopted Sanskrit as the official language for the 
first time. —Fa-hien visited India at the time of Candragupta II. Maha. 
yàna inscriptions began appearing from the Gupta period. Japanese 
studies of the post-Gupta period are meagre. 


Recently, Japanese scholars have begun to show interest in the study 
of the Muhammedan rule in India. It has been made clear that the origin 
of Urdu islater than previously supposed. It was only after 1857 that 
Urdu prose became a medium of expression. 


Only in recent years the Japanese scholars have begun to study 
modern India. ; 

Among the important Japanese writers on Indian religions and phil- 
osophies, special mention may be made of Hakuju, Ui, Kamakura and 
Nakamura. 


In a study it has been shown that the rituals of Vedic sacrifices were 
preserved, in modified form, in the Buddhist Esoterism. 


The Vajrasūci-upanisad is regarded as indebted to a Buddhist work 
also called Vajrastici.7 The philosophy of the Upanisads has been found to 
contain many elements common with philosophical currents in Greece, 
China and other countries. 


The Yajiavalkya-smrti has been found to be a kind of mosaic 
code, with its strucáural sequence following the examples of Manu. It 
has been asserted that originally this Smrti was a book of religious 
codes containing two sections, Customs and Penances. Another section, 
Justice, was inserted later on. Lastly, the author of the chapters ‘The 
King’s Law’ and ‘Philosophy’ was also the compiler of the three previous 
chapters. Itis estimated that the book was prepared around 500 A. D. 


e The teachings of the Bhagavadgita have been found to contain some 
similarities with those of Pure Land Buddhism. 


ment of capitalism in India. Jainism has also attracted many Japanese 
students to its critical study. 


- Japanese scholars have concentrated more upon textual and philolo- 

gical studies of philosophical texts. They have ignored the study of 
philosophy proper. But a few scholars like Nakamura have done good | 
works in this field also. 


Hindu ethics with caste divisions placed an obstacle to the develop- 
| 


The early Vedanta philosophers strove to wipe out the Sankhya influ- 
ence in order t6eStabiish the Wipremaey OF their own school, 


: d 
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The Yoga philosophy looks like a dualistic version of the philosophi- 
cal system of Plotinus. The dhyana seems to have been introduced into 
China by way of Kashmir. 


The thought of the Vaisesika-sütra should be distinguished from that 
of Pragastapada. The conception of time in this school was refuted by the 
Madhyamikas. 


Some kind of Nyaya is to be found even before the Nyayasütras. 
The Kathávatthu and Caraka-samhità provide information on this point. 


The article refers to the development of logic in Ancient India giving 
out the contributions of some particular Schools and logicians. 


According to the Mimarsa school, a word is a concept or an idea. 
According to the Tattvasamgraha, the Mimathsa asserted the existence of 
the eternal and personal átman whose essence is caitanya. 


Nakamura has done a pioneer work in the field of the study of 
Vedanta philosophy. In the scriptures of Early Buddhism and the Maha- 
yana Sütras, prior to Nagarjuna, no reference to Vedanta is found. In 
those times, therefore, it was not an independent school. It appears for 
the first time in Bhavya's works (c. 400-570 ). He speaks of Vedanta as 
an fndependent school and does not mention Mayd or Avidyá in this 
connection. Vedanta adopted Buddhist ideas and it influenced, in its turn, 
later Mahayanism. $ 


Sankara’s way of argumentation betrays that he was virtually a 
rationalist. Ramanuja takes Karman to be the same as Avidyad. The 
grammarians’ philosophy has chiefly been investigated by Nakamura. 
Bhartrhari reached an attitude of relativism from the point of view of logic. 
His philosophy was influenced by Vedanta, 


—AAs. No. V, 1963, pp. 1-75 


Renou, L. 
SUR LE GENRE DU SUTRA (ON THE GENUS OF SUTRA) 


The sutra literature appears with the beginning of the smrti and at the 
end of the sruti. It is for the first time attested in the field of Vedanga, 
particularly, ritual (kalpa), grammar (vyakarana) and metrics (chandas). As 
regards the nirukta, it is a mixture of sūtra and bhasya. The grammar of 
Panini may also go back to a treatise like the pratisakhya. 


., The sitrediteratue came daubintingncaiual: more, precisely in the 
ritual called srauta, and from there it passed into other disciplines. In the 
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field of grammar, a form of sūtra called varttika also appeared. The 
combination of sūtra and varttika is found in the darsanasiitras, 


Among the Buddhists, the word sut/a (sūtra) designated the whole of 
the discourses in the form of dialogues attributed to the Buddha, which 
comprises the main part of the Tripitaka. The difference between the 
designations of the word sutta (sūtra) in Brahmanical and Buddhist canons 
can be traced to the early tradition of the Srautasütra, which represents the 
schools of Vàdhüla and Baudhayana where the sütra has not attained its 
distinctive features and is hardly distinguishable from the prose Brahmana. 
It is from the Brahmana that the Buddhist and Jain surta (sūtra) is derived, 

Another category of this sort is the paribhasa (rules of interpreta- 
tion), which is used here and there in the works. 


The author has studied in detail the stylistic evolution of sūtra in 
different branches of literature. 
—JA Vol. CCLI No. 2, 1963, pp. 165-216 
Sarma, M. V. Sridatta 
THE SERPENT IN INDIAN LORE 


The Vedic and Puranic texts refer to the dominance of reptiles to the 
detriment of mankind. By Brahma's orders all the reptiles, descended down 
and settled in the internal regions on the fifth day of the waxing moon in 
Sràvana. It is said that on this day, those who feed the Nagas with 
austerities without pzrtaking any spiced food, will certainly be on friendly 
terms with the serpent race, freed from fear of attack. 


li 
According to the account given in the Mahabharata, the serpents were 
the offsprings of Kasyapa by Kadri. It is also said that when a snake 
occupies a bed or Jurks about in the house, or when one is bitten by a 
serpent, or when there is an anthill in the house, or when reptile has 


entwined the body, a prayer offered to Manasa, the sister of Vasuki, will 
render one immune to snake-poison. 


According to the Kürma-purána, Ananta is no other than Janàrdana 
Himself, On Him rests the entire universe. In India, Malaya, Indochina, 
China, Japan, Mexico and several parts of America there are temples in 
which the serpent is the ruling deity. The seven important snakes as 


described in the Puranic lore are Vasuki, Taksaka, Karkotaka, Padma, 
Mahapadma, Samkhapdla and Kulika. 


_ In the Silpa-Ratna and other Agamic texts, Nagas are described as 
semi-human (the portion below the waist being that of a snake). 


CC-0. In pile Bey Avot: Nor 10), Hebrnary 1964, pp. 580-84 
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Schneider, Ulrich | 
ON THE BUDDHIST ORIGIN OF THE CHRISTIAN LEGEND OF 
PLACIDAS—ST. EUSTACHIUS : 


According to Garbe, the king Brahmadatta of the Nigrodhamiga- 
jataka and the general Placidas of the Christian legend of Eustachius were. 
both not dedicated to the true doctrine in the beginning. They were both 
passionate hunters and, at the same time, of mild disposition. To one of 
them the Bodhisattva approached in the form of a gazelle with silver 
coloured antlers, and to the other in the form of a splendid stag 
with a crucifix in the antlers. Both the animals were in danger .of heing 
killed and both showed their hunters the way to salvation. Thus the main 
features. of the two tales bear unmistakable similarities to each other. 


`- -The important correspondences between the Christian and the Buddhist 
tale of Vessantara (Viévantara) are also unmistakable. Vessantara and 
Eustachius both go into banishment. Both lose everything they have : their. 
high positions in the world, their wealth as well as wives and children; but 
while Vessantara gives them away, Eustachius loses them through God’s 
decision to tempt him—this is precisely the difference between the Buddhist 
and the Christian ethics. A temptation takes place in the Buddhist tale 
also through the God Indra. DUIS 


W. Bousset assumed a transference of the story from East to West. 
H.. Günter, on the. other hand, calls attention to the fact that it is not so 
easy to derive a. Christian legend from widely-sc&ttered independent. 
Buddhist tales. The author, however, believes that it is far less difficult to. 
trace the Placidas-Eustachius legends back to various Buddhtst sources than 
Günter thought. 


SES —JASB Vols. XXXVI-XXXVII, 1961-62, issued 1964, pp. 12-22 


SOVETSKOE VOSTOKOBEDENIE MEZHDYDBUMIA KONGRES- 
3AM (SOVIET. ORIENTOLOGY BETWEEN THE. TWO. CONG- 
RESSES) : 


The article deals with the development of Orientology between the 
two sessions of All Union Coordination Conference on Orientology in 1961 
and 1963. The publications on Orientology under the guidance of educa-, 
tional institutions of the U. S. S. R. are mentioned here: 


L - Ashkhabad: ` Translation work of the great Indian epic Mahabha- 
ane (in six volumes) is being carried on by V. L. Smirnov in the Academy of 
sciences of the Turkmen Soviet Socialist Republic. 


_ The Indatepioutsebtionin. Gbréhe/Q5th CBonigresterivaconducting a 


"2. 
Publication of collection known as History and Culture of Ancient India, A 
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series of articles by the Indologists of German Democratic Republic, Polish 
Peoples Republic and Czechoslovak Socialist Republic are included in this 


collection. 


3. Mention must be made of B.S. Stavisky’s discovery of inscriptions 
on vessels in Kara Tepe (Central Asia), which are in Brahmi and Kharosthi 
pertaining to Kusana era. S. P. Tolstov's numismatic finds in Khorezm 
supplement our knowledge of the Saka era. Indian documents on barks in 
Brahmi script found by L. I. Albaum in Jang Tepe are remarkable. A large 
number of similar materials are included in the collection named as India 
in Ancient period. 


4. Besides many periodical publications of the previous year, a 
monograph on the mediaeval history of the eastern countries was published. 
Among these one must mention first I.M. Reisner's posthumous publication, 
National Movement of 17th-18th century (Moscow, Dept. of Oriental Lite- 
rature, 1961). 


5. Some of the publications on mediaeval ideology on the East are : 


A.M. Pialigorsky's Materialism of the Lokdyatas. Also Indian system 
of Saivas and Saktas and other philosophical and religious systems in 
mediaeval Tamil Sources. 


6. Study of the newest trends in history is also carried on. During 
the previous year general works on the history of eastern border as a whole 
and history of different countries were published, e.g., New History of India 
(Moscow, Dept. of Oriental Literature, 1961). 


During the past three years the Institute of the Peoples of Asia of the 
Academy of Sciences, U.S.S.R. issued many publications on many languages 
of the East, e.g., Indian Languages (Moscow, Dept. of Oriental Literature, 
1961); Bengali language, Problems of. grammar (Moscow, Dept. of Oriental 


Literature, 1962); Hindi Language (Moscow, Dept. of Oriental Literature, 
1962), etc, | 


: À great amount of research was done in the field of philology. The 
publications in this field are : 


I. Serebriakov—Panjabi Literature (Moscow, Dept. of Oriental 
Literature, 1963); P. A. Grintser— Ancient prose in story form. (Moscow, 
Dept. of Oriental Lit, 1963); Drama and Theatre in India—collection of 
articles. (Moscow, Dept. of Oriental Lit., 1961); Modern Indian Prose 
(Dept. of Oriental Lit. 1962); Rabindranath Tagore—Hundred years from 
his birthday, CLG ir P96ib-DanaicoflectioKaogfi Gogeles, Haaviesscow, Dept. of 


Oriental Lit. 1961). 
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One must also mention the publications of the Academy of Sciences, 
U. S. S. R., which include, among many other literary collections, Maha- 
bhürata—Adiparvan (Canto. 2). Great help to the students is rendered by 
the Oriental Department of important libraries of the Soviet informations 
about foreign literature. One must take into account the publications of 
the bibliographical series in which appeared the work, Writers of Foreign 
Countries dealing with Rabindranath Tagore, Prem Chand, Nagim Hikmat, 


etc. 


LI 


— NAA No. 6, 1963, pp. 243-53 


Staal, J. F. 
SANSKRIT AND SANSKRITIZATION 


Classical Indology and Indian anthropology deal with the same mate- 
rial, but have different points of view. A recent example is the concept 
of Sanskritization. The term is not defined, but is used to indicate a 
process by which a lower caste attempts to raise its status to a higher 
position in the caste hierarchy. Its essential ingredient is the imitation of 
behaviour and beliefs associated with ritually higher status groups. Accor- 
ding to M. N. Srinivas, it is a two-way process : (1) influence of 
Sanskritic Hinduism on regional cultures and (2) influence of regional 
cultures on Sanskritic Hinduism. 


Studying Sanskritization in the Vedic languages, particularly Sanskrit, 
Modern Indo-Aryan, the Dravidian and in its relation’ with language and 
culture, the author concludes that the term Sanskritization as used by 
Anthropologists is a complex concept or class of concep®, and is some- 
what misleading, since its relationship to the term Sanskrit is extremely 
complicated. However, the concept is used heuristically as related to 
some of the processes at work in Indian culture. In the study of Indian 
languages, Sanskritization is a well-defined concept denoting one of the 
Processes of language change in India. Any attempt to transplant such 
concepts to other fields of investigation must be attempted with great 
caution. 


—JAS Vol. XXII No. 3, May 1963, pp. 261-75 


Sternbach, Ludwik 
ADDITIONAL NOTE ON THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE NUMBER 
TWELVE IN ANCIENT INDIA 


The number twelve, as already mentioned by Spellman and Gonda 
(Journal of Asian Studies, XXII. 1); constituted the number of months in 
a year. It seemschabubisqparticdandagtnyasothtiommeadmweason why the 
number twelve had a particular symbolic and sacred significance in ancient 
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India. Number twelve is referred to in the Rgveda, Maitràyani-sarihitg, 
Vajasaneyi-samhita, Satapatha Brahmana, etc. Not only the number twelve, ' 
but its multiples (e... 24,60,360,720 and 10,008 also were most sacred 


in India. 
— pO Vol. XXVII Nos. 1-2, Jan.-April 1962, issued July 1963, pp. 29-35 


Tripathi, Bhagirath Prasad 
SAITIHYAH SAMSKRTERARTFHAH ( THE MEANING OF THE 


WORD SAMSKRTI) 


Some scholars think, that instead of the word samskyti, the word kysti 
should be used to translate the English term ‘culture’. In the Vajasaneyi- 
samhità (7.14), the word samskrti is used in the sense of satkara ; in the 
Satapatha Brühmana, it is used in the sense of the increase and refinement 
of'qualities ; in the Srimadbhágayata, it is used in the sense of purifying ; 

_ inthe Manusmrti, Buddhist literature, etc., the word samskára is used in | 
j many senses. The author has shown that originally the word samskrti was 
used in the material sense; then it was taken to mean experience and, 
lastly, it was interpreted as mental activity. 


—SS'Vol. XVIII No. 4, 1964, pp. 99-108 


Tripathi, Krishnamani 
AVATARATATTVASAMIKSA 
(A DISCUSSION Or THE 4VATARAS) 


. The word? avatara means that Omnipotent and Omniscient God 
develops some of His potentialities through particular personalities. There 
arè faint hints of the doctrine of avatdra in the Vedas, but in the Puranas 
there is a detailed treatment of it. In the Asvamedhikaparvan of the 
Mahabharata, there is a story supporting this doctrine and in the Ramayana: 
of Valmiki (Uttarakanda), theré isa clear mention of it. In the Srimad- 
Bhagavata, there is a discussion of twenty-four avatáras, but ordinarily in 
the Puranas, ten avatdras are discussed. 


—SS Vol. XVIII No. 4, 1964, pp. 73-84 
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Anton Zigmund-Cerbu 
THE SADANGA— YOGA 

The first mention of Yoga is found in the Maitri Upanisad, which is 
supposed to have been composed after the Buddhist Revolution.: The ver- 
sion of the Yoga in this work seems to be the original. version common to 
Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism. 


The tantric six-fold yoga, first found in the Guhyasamájatantra, which 
became cannonical in different Tibetan Buddhist Schools, represents, per- 
haps, through an unknown channel, the most ancient tradition of Yoga. 
There was, in this system, no room for yama, niyama and dsana and even 
less for something like Zsvara-pranidhàna or any pranidhana at all. In this 
type of ancient yoga, the goal is not so much the control of the body as its 
reduction and controlled dissolution, an extraordinary form of technique of 
spiritualization. The original starting point is in the body itself, not in 
the nature. 


—JHR Vol. III, No. 1, Summer 1963, pp. 128-34 


Barua, Dipak Kumar 
EVOLUTION OF BUDDHIST VIHARAS > 


In the beginning, members of the Buddhistic order resided under trees. 
Later they were allowed to dwell temporarily in mote-halls of villagers. 
But the climatic conditions of this country stood against such a wandering 
life and the Buddha introduced the observance of vassa at a fixed place and 
prescribed several kinds of abodes for the monks, viz, vihara, andhayoga, 
passad and guhà of which vihára and guhd only survived for long. 


The viharas were first in the nature of encampments limited to the 
three rainy months. But asa sense of collective life arose in the monks, 
the temporary residences turned into more or less permanent ones. The 
acceptance of the drama at Rajagaha, therefore, marks a turning point in 
the history of early monasticism. 


The viharas were, in the beginning, cells for individual bhiksus. The 
next stage of the monastic buildings was a long verandah with a cell behind 
it. Later op, IOW VePubliePawaiinGorulexsbegtc@olldttion stemdedr Monasteries. 


Gradually vihara and guha became almost synonymns. 
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These vihdras represent one of the important forms of early Indian 
architecture. At their inception, they were mostly built of wood. But 
subsequently, they were multi-storied brick structures with many adjuncts, 
or beautifully designed rock-cut monasteries with the most decorative forms 
of early Indian architecture. The Sarnath Inscriptions, the cave monas- 
teries of Nasik and Ajanta, etc., are wonderful specimens of art and 


architecture. 


According to the Manorathpurani, even if there be a hundred or a 
thousand bhiksus practising meditation, there will be no realization of the 
Noble Path, if there is no learning. Hence al] able and intellectual monks 
took to learning and the vifigras turned into centres of great learning-great 
universities— where the four Vedas, six Vedangas, ten granthas, fourteen 
vidyàs, eighteen Silpas and sixty-four kalás were taught by the highly quali- 
fied monks. 

—M Bo. Vol. 72 No. 5, May 1964, pp. 109-19 
Barua, Dipak Kumar 
VIHARAS IN DAKSINAPATHA 


Amaràávati was the most widely known of the Buddhist centres in 
Andhra. Originally inhabited by the monks of the Mahàsanghika School, 
it later developed as a Mahayanist centre. Bhavaviveka lived here for 
some time. The Lhasa monastery in Tibet was built after its model. 


Similarly, Nagarjunakonda was one of the largest and most impor- 
tant Buddhist settfements in South India, and enjoyed international 
reputation. Hundreds of wonderful sculptures executed in the Amaravati 
style have been found here. Nagarjuna took his resort in the last part 
of his life at Sri Parvata in the east and north of Nagarjunakonda. Fa- 
bien has left a good description of the monastery at Nagarjunakonda. 


Sri Milavasam was another important Buddhist centre flourishing at 
the close of 9th century A. D. The influence of this monastery was felt in 
places as far as Gandhara. 


These and many other Buddhist monasteries were centres of religious 
as well as secular learning. They were lavishly subsidised by the royal 
authorities and reached a stage of marvellous perfection representing the 
classical age of Buddhist viharas in India. 

—M Bo. Vol. 72 Nos. 8-9, August-September 1964, pp. 248-53 
Bechert, Mainz 
ZUR FRUHGESCHICHTE DES MAHAYANA-BUDDHISMUS 
(ABOUT THE EARY HISTORY OF MAHAYANA BUDDHISM) 


Oku ha b, Mahàyána KSAR Eonar kwar its origin is 


The texts p 
fe. rom the old doctrine of Hinayàna from which 


diametrically di 
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rose the Nikayas. In Mahayana, the external forms of the old Nikayas 
were retained without being paid much attention to. As the rules of the 
Vinayas too were accepted, Mahayana doctrines could, and did, as the 
texts prove, spread in the communities of the most different Nikayas. 


The new creed developed in its early days from the old one without 
any sharp breaks. That is clear from the example of the theoretical 
fundamentals of the Bodhisattva ideal. There had never been a difference 
of opinion in the whole of Buddhism regarding three types of the 
Redeemed. The important question why some become the Buddhas, while 
others only become Arhats, was explained that the Buddha, in one of 
his earlier lives, had taken a vow before the earlier Buddha Dipankara 
to become a Buddha himself one day. That vow made him a Bodhisattva. 
After innumerable rebirths and good deeds, he was born as Gautama 
and became the Buddha. By listening to the preachings of a Buddha, 
people can reach Nirvāņa without going the hard way of a Bodhisattva. 
This conception is in direct contrast with the Karma theory. These two 
can be brought to compromise only if one considers that through the 
preachings of a Buddha, a part of his Karmic results will be transferred 
to the listener. These questions are not dealt with in the theoretical 
explanations of the old texts. The fact that the theory of the possibility 
of transfer of merits—a development from the earliest days of Mahayana 
Buddhism—has been accepted by all Buddhists, makes it clear that it has 
to be taken as natural consequence of the preachings of early Buddhism. 
The crucial point only was its generalisation, resulting in the demand to 
take a vow to become a Bodhisattva. Only with that a deliberate 
deviation from the original doctrine was made. 

This demand only established the Mahayana Buddhism. 


—ZDMG Vol. 113 No. 3, 1964, p. 530 


Bennett, A. A. G. 
THE DASABHUMAKA 


The study of the material now available points to the fact that the 
doctrine of ten stages concerns vitally the whole of the Buddhist teaching, 


There is no close similarity between the ten stages of the Dasabhimi- 
Kasütra and the stages of the Path of the Pali texts which are connected 
with destruction of the fetters rather than any specific process of construc- 
tion. Levi Bives a ‘table’ of the ten stages, according to which, in the 
Bodhisattya-bhümi, the development of Prajfid is not joined to the issue of 
Ariipa consciousness and the bhümi avoids the blind alley into which the 
later of the Pāli texts were often side-tracked. 
liven Of the eleven bhümis, the last one is the Buddha stage in which the 

SHANI 1s purified and all obstructions, to, kno: e are dispelled. 
E a ae DU 1964, pp. 75-82 


i 
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Bhikshu, Rastrapal 
BUDDHISM AND THE CASTE SYSTEM 


During the time of the Buddha, caste system was one of the burning 
questions of the day. Though the Buddha is generally known as a Spiritua] 
teacher, he also dealt with certain social problems of the day. He 
admitted members of all castes and classes to the order of monks establish- 
ed by him. The only thing he expected from his disciples was purity 
of thought which led to purity of life, compassion and universal love, 
Many untouchables were admitted to the Sangha by the Buddha, 
attained sainthood and became worthy of the veneration of kings. He 
gave Upali, the barber, seniority over his masters, the Sakyan princes, by 
initiating him first. 


The Buddha collected alms and took water from people of the lowest 
caste. He preached loving kindness towards all beings and declared the 
Purusa Sukta of the Reveda to be a myth. He advised people not to accept 
anything unreasonable simply because it was recorded in the’ scriptures: or 
upheld by other authorities, not even what he had ‘said. = 


—MBo. Vol. 72 No. 2, February 1964, pp. 36-40 


Bhikshu, Rastrapal 
NIBBANA 


The word Nibbana has been interpreted as annihilation of desires, as 
blowing off, and as annihilation of Paficakakhanda. Though in the pitakas, 
we find the description of nibbàna in negative and inexpressible forms, we 
also find that »ibbdna is only one. Buddhaghosa has presented a number 
of arguments in favour of nibbána as a positive. and blissful state. The 
mind by which we can think is limited in its range and belongs to this 

' world. Hence it is mundane. The nibbana, on the other hand, is bound- 
less and supramundane. It may be a state free from all the defilements in 
which the five aggregates remain in the pure form ; or it may be one where 
all the five aggregates cease to exist for ever. It is in either case a posi- 
tive state. But it is very difficult to say what is the nature of nibbana 
without the five aggregates. We cannot say what happens to them when 
they disappear. ¢ 

| —M Bo. Vol. 72 No. 5, May 1964, pp. 138-40 

"Bhikshu, Rastrapal 

THE BUDDHIST DOCTRINE OF KAMMA 


The most important and fundamental doctrine of Buddhism is the 
theory of Kamma and rebirth, which are interrelated. 


'The Buddhist 1 i ett 7 is 
of ire. like die BRR BPR ud E ps 


» 
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The discourses of the Buddha have explicitly explained the fact that 
volition and the states associated with it are Kamma. Thus the twenty-one 
states of the body-mind-soul, including the seven links of Entightenment 
and the eight-fold Noble Path, are all Kammas. 


Kammas may be divided according to (1) the doors through: which 
they are performed as physical, vocal and mental, (2) their ethical value as 
moral and immoral, (3) their motive as impelled by /obha, alobha, dosa and 
adosa, (4) their functions as janaka, upatthambaka, upapilaka and upagha- 
taka, (5) their strength as garuka, asanna, acinna and kitatta, (6) the time 
they take in producing their effects as immediately, subsequently or indefi- 
nitely effective and defunct, and (7) their place of maturing as rupavacara 
and arupavacara. aes 


- Thus, to a true-Buddhist, man is the architect of his own fate, his 
own creator and his own destroyer. 
—WB Vol. XII No. 6, January 1964, pp. -3-5 
Chaudhuri, Sukomal : 
BUDDHISM—AN ANALYTICAL DOCTRINE ? 


Buddhism is neither Eternalism nor Annihilationism nor any other 
"ism. It is an Analytical Doctrine to be known through analytical 
knowledge ; and the Buddha was an Analyst (Vibhajjavadi). 


Through the Law of Dependent Origination, the Buddha first of all 
announced that it is not the Samsara, but Avidyà which is the cause-of 
human misery. Avidyad creates wholesome and unwholesome Karma for- 
mations. After death one’s body is abandoned, but Kasma formations 
remain as the crystalization of the effects of the actions.performed with the 
present life. In the present life, the first stage is Vifinana, which is a sub- 
conscious mind taking place at the very moment of conception. This takes 
the form of Nàmarüpa, when the mind and the body first come into existence. 
In the next stage, the six sense organs are recognised in the child in the 
meternal womb. In the fourth stage, the child begins to come in contact 
With the outside world and Vedand comes in the next stage. 


From the stage of Vedand emanates Trsnà, which produces Upadana 
and Upadaüna produces Bhava. Trsnd, Upádüna and Bhava represent the 
three Stages of the activities of an adult and Bhava is the condition of birth, 
Which is inevitably followed by Jardmarana accompanied by sorrow, 
lamentation, etc, 


These twelve Nidanas forming the wheel of life can be enumerated 
Negatively in the reverse order. By the cessation of each preceding Nidana, 


the succeediu 
& MELHBEBILD Main. react t 
! eee "MBo. Vol. 12 No. 5, May 1964, pp. 144-53 
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Chen, Chin Ming 
BUDDHIST YOGA—A SHORT STUDY 


To understand Buddhist Yoga, one must understand the Buddhist 
philosophy and what it considers as the highest truth. Buddhist Yoga i; 
again wedded to the Buddhist principles of voidness, non-egoism, wisdom, 
wakefulness, maya, compassion, expediency and passivity. The Buddhist 
finds out his subject of Yoga after this and identifies his religious actions 


with these truths. = 


The Buddha and Bodhisattvas have established many kinds of 
Buddhist Yogas because of many attributes of philosophic truth and diver- 
sity of form and method of religious practices. 


—JYI Vol. IX No. 8, March 1964, pp. 121-24 


Conze, Edward 
SPURIOUS PARALLELS TO BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY 


The author has examined genuine parallels between European and 
Buddhist philosophies in his article published in April, 1963. Now he 
considers a few of the more widely advocated parallels which, in his 
opinion, are spurious. For instance, Berkeley's denial of matter seems 
to re-state literally the absolute idealism of the Yogacdrins. The author 
points out that the two theories are quite different and they cannot be 
compared to each other. 


The author gives examples of spurious European parallels under three 
headings : (1) Some, like Kant, are not ‘parallel’ at all, but tangential ; (2) 
others, such as Bergson and the Existentialists, are preliminary and (3) 
others, again, like Hume, are merely deceptive. 


(1) T.R.V. Murti has found between Kant and the Madhyamikas 
close similarities, which Jacques May has rejected as perfide or treacherous. 
In the author's opinion, it is wrong to describe Nagarjuna’s position as 
epistemological, since it is clearly ontological. For perennial philosophers 
everywhere, philosophy is a way of life based on an understanding of 
reality as reality, of being as being. The whole theme of Nagarjuna’s 
work is the search for the own-being (svabhava) of dharmas. Epistemology, 
by contrast, is a branch of ‘sciential’ philosophy, and became an object of 
inquiry only in modern times. Kant succinctly expressed the shift from 
the ontological to the epistemological approach in his famous remarks 
about the Copernican Revolution, which Murti has surely misunderstood. 
The assertion of the primacy of the subjective over the objective assumes 4 
separation between subject and object, which is alien to Indian thinking- 
All Mādhyami Éf eas HR mA er uL Ken gie purpose “of enabling trans- 
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cendental wisdom to function freely. In his remarks about ‘intellectual 
intuition; Kant questions the possibility of such a faculty. The author 
further points out that the apparent analogy between Kant's antinomies 
and the Buddhist treatment of speculative questions (avyakrtavastüni) is 


only superficial. 


2. As for Bergson and the Existentialists, they agree with the 
Buddhists in their revulsion from the nightmare ofa sinister and useless 
world, but cannot follow them into the, transcendental world just for lack 
of expertise and because of their unfamiliarity with any definite spiritual 
tradition. Because of the disservance from the concrete spiritual practice, 
Bergson has now no disciples, and his work belongs to the past. It is at 
this point of despondency that the Existentialists had, after World War I, 
arrived on the scene. Their diagnoses of the plight of human existence 
agree with that of the Buddhists. So human life is nothing but a perpetual 
jlusion. Man is nothing but disguise, lie and hypocrisy, with respect to 
himself and with respect to others, and so on. In terms of the Four Truths, 
the Existentialists have only the first, which teaches that everything is ill. Of 
the second, which assigns the origin of ills to craving, they have only a very 
imperfect grasp. As for the third and the fourth, they are quite unheard 
of. They just do not believe that ‘there is an Unborn, an Unbecome, an 
Unmade, an Unconditioned.? Knowing no way out, they are manufactu- 
rers of their own woes. As distinct from their world-weariness, that of 
the Buddhists is cheered by the hope of ultimate release and lightened by 
multifarious meditational experiences which ease the burden of life. 

9 

3. Asfor ‘deceptive’ comparisons, the author points out that Hume’s 
denial of a ‘self’ seems literally agreeing with the Buddhist anattā doctrine. 
Buddhists are certainly at one with him when he rejects the notion of a 
permanent self-identical substance in favour of a succession of imperma- 
nent states and events, but there is a clear difference between the two. 
Whereas Hume reduced selfhood to the level of the sub-personal, the 
Buddhist doctrine of anattá invites us to search for the superpersonal. Its 
whole point lies in that, since everything in this empirical self is imperma- 
nent, unsatisfactory, etc., and, therefore, it constitutes a false self, and none 
of it can be ‘mine’, ‘me’, or ‘myself’. In consequence, one must look beyond 
the skandhas (heaps) to find one’s true and abiding transcendental self 
(which is the Tathagata). 

—PEW Vol. XIII No. 2, July 1963, pp. 105-15 


Dasgupta, Srisasibhusana 
CARYAPADA MEN VARNITA DARSANIKA TATIVA _ 
(PHILOSOPHICAL THEORIES EXPOUNDED IN CARYAPADA) 


The plulogonhiggl bakean ok GalmgaadécWes formulated mainly on 


the basis of the different philosophical traditions of Mahayana Buddhism, 
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particularly, the Sünyavada or Madhyamikavada of Nagarjuna and Vijaang. 
yada or Yogacaravada of Maitreya, Asanga and- Vasubandhu. Following 
the Vijfianavadic Mahayana doctrines, the Caryà Writers have at many 
places come very near the Hindu Brahmaváda or Atmavāda. 


According to Kanhu, distinctions and differences in the world are, in 
‘fact, the manifestations of one Sinyata and the pure Vijfidna. Luipada 
‘describes one Reality behind the ever flowing stream of phenomena. 

According to Sarahapada, even mind and self-consciousness or 
pudgalabodha are ultimately unreal. . The influence of the Bauddha idea- 
lism is clearly seen in the Caryapadas. 


* Aparisuddha vijfiána, which is the baddhajiva, and Visuddha vijfiana, 
which is of the nature of Ananda, are distinguished by Sarahapada and 
Jayanandipada. 


According to Santipada, analysis of mind does not show any trace 
of the phenomenal reality, because it is a sort of illusory accident and not 
a property of the citta. "The catuhsinya principle has been described in 
the caryá songs in various ways by caryd writers. According to them, the 
blissful ultimate reality is seen only after Siinya, Atisünya and Avidydcitta 
are laid to rest one after the other. 


—PP Vol. III No. 4, January 1964, pp. 9-16; 
c Vol. IV No. 1, April 1964, pp. 14-22 


Guenther, Herbert V. 
INDIAN BUDDHIST THOUGHT IN TIBETAN PERSPECTIVE : 
INFINITE TRANSCENDENCE VERSUS FINITENESS 

: Säntarakşita may be called the theoretical founder of Tibetan 
Buddhism. He was a representative of the Yogdcaramadhyamika-svatan- 
trika line of thinking, a rather late product of the Buddhist philosophical 
movement. However, he did not succeed in making Buddhism acceptable 
to a larger public and invited Padmasarhbhava to Tibet, who made this 
religion popular in that country. Vimalamitra, who may be called the 
founder of living Buddhism in Tibet, was essentially an expounder of the 
Tantras, particularly of the Gsang-ba snying-po, which has remained the 
most authoritative work for the Rnying-ma-pas. In the present article, 
the author has examined the philosophical basis of this School of 
Buddhism. 


| The author fas pinsiad. CåruKMeHoritestecitalledriowdihe Tantra of 
the Reality of Transcendent Awareness, written by ‘Jigs-med gling-pa. Its 


UU T IN en N, 
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five chapters cover the whole of the Buddhist path of spiritual develop- 
ment : the starting point or the ground, the: path or the unfolding of 
transcendent thought, and the goal or the attainment of freedom as a mode: 


of being. 


In the aforesaid work, both the integrative and the analytic aspects 
of knowing are treated as inseparable. 


In the said work, the terminology af the Vijfianaváda philosophy is 
used, but the outlook is different from it. For instance, in the Vijndna- 
yada, ‘all-ground cognitiveness’ is an indeterminate cognition, a subject 
responsiveness and readiness, which tends to be filled by a concrete content 
of that, which makes up the finite world. For ‘Jigs-med_gling-pa, this 
*all-ground cognitiveness' is merely a one-sided development out of a 
pervasive medium that might as well have developed into another direction. 
That is to say, in the former case, cognition develops into the. theoretic 
cognition of things other than they are; because this cognition becomes, 
tainted and coloured by some bias or other; in the latter, it remains truly 
tantric and becomes the cognition of reality as it is. 


"*Jigs-med gling-pa’s unique theory of infinite transcendence becomes 
most conspicuous in the goal realization by his distinction. between com- 
municated existence, which is a true cipher, and communicating existence, 
whichis beyond all form and change, and similar to Jaspers’ ‘ultimate 
Umgreifende' is never seen, although it is possessed by every being as the 
‘inner light", which is man’s very self. ` a 


—HR Vol. III No. 1, Summer 1953, pp. 83-105 


Hatani, R. : 

BUTSU-DA SHO-GAKU NO KON-PON KEI-KI 
(THE FUNDAMENTAL MOTIVE OF THE BUDDHA'S 
ENLIGHTENMENT) 


The word dharma found in the Pali canons is generally understood 
to bear the meanings. of rule, law, teaching, truth, supreme existence, thing, 
etc, But the dharma which the Buddha attained by. his Enlightenment 
18 not a metaphysical existence. The truth (dharma) of pratityasamutpáda 
18 not an invention of the Buddha. It exists constantly by itself and 
Was naturally given to the Buddha in his consciousness to create ‘the 
absolute supreme personality. The Buddha’s Enlightenment is really the 
function of the dharma. The mahāprajãā and mahákarund of the Buddha 
is nothing but the value of the dharma. The dharma in this stage is not 
à purely objective-cexistericeonbaut cisuaoaetalasiementalaand personified. 
The dharma which had reigned the Buddha's thought and practice for 
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45 years since his Enlightenment was not a simple philosophical principle, 
but a personal existence which constantly associated with the spirit of 


the Buddha. 
—JIBS Vol. XI No. 2, March 1963, pp. 532.33 


Hatta, Y. T 
RI-SHU-KYO MANDARA NO KO-ZO (ON THE SYSTEM OF 


(PRAJNA-PARAMITA-NA YA-SUTRA-M ANDALA) 


The Naya-sütra-mandala is a vajradhatu-mandala, but there the four 
Buddhas of the vajradhdtu-mandala have been replaced by the four | 
Bodhisattvas of the Garbhadhatu-mandala. These four Bodhisattvas are, 
respectively, the chiefs of Sakya House, Akdsagarbha House, Avalokitesvara 
House and Vajrapani House in the Garbhadhatu-mandala. This fact shows 
that the Naya-sütra should be understood by the system of the prajfiaparamita 
philosophy, according to which the vajradhatu and the garbhadhatu are 
adyaya. The theory of vajradhátu-garbhadhátu-advaya teaches that the 
metaphysical principles and epistemological knowledge dissolve into one 
in the religious experience. The Naya-sütra-mandala is a development 
of the Vajradhatu-mandala by making it related to the Garbhadhatu. 
mandala. 


—JIBS Vol. XI No. 2, March 1963, pp. 566-67 


Higashmoto, K. 
KANBOJA DÉN-SHO NO MAHAWANSA TO NAN-DEN DAI-ZO- 
KYO CHU NO DAI-O-TO-SHI TO NO RYO TEKI SA-I (THE 
DIFFERENCE IN QUANTITY BETWEEN THE EXTENDED 
MAHAVAMSA IN CAMBODIA AND THE DAI-O-TO-SHI OR 
THE JAPANESE TRANSLATION OF MAHAVAMSA IN THE NAN- 
DEN-DAI-ZO-KYO) 


The first scholar to find the Mahavamsa, which was handed down in 
Cambodia, was Léon Feer (1830-1902). Malalasekera published the 
Extended Mahàvarisa (1937), which is the Mahavamsa in Cambodia. The 
Japanese Dai-o-to-shi is a translation of the Mahdvamsa from the 
Mahavamsayika (Varnsatthappakasini, published in Ceylonese Script, 1895); 
with reference to the book in Roman by Wilhelm Geiger. 


The author then compares the contents of the Extended Mahavamsa 
with those of the Dai-o-to-shi and points out certain similarities: and 


dissimilarities in them. 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


—JIBS Vol. XI No. 2, March 1963, pp. 596-99 | 
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irai, S. = 
HENNYAKU-SHO-II NO KAN-NEN NO SEI-RITSU TO TEN-KAI 
NYO-RAI-ZO BUKKYO TO NO KAN-REN O MEGUTTE (THE 
FORMATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE IDEA OF 


PARINÁMIKI-CYUTI) 


The hennyaku sho-ji (parindmiki-cyuti), a term in Tathdgatagarbha 
texts, was taught for the first time in the Srimdladevi-siitra to explain the 
‘samsara’ in Andsvava-dhatu’. It teaches that even such pudgalas as Arhat, 
Pratyekabuddha and Mahabalabodhisattva in the Andsravadhatu do not have 
the four gunas (nitya, sukha, atman, $uddha) of the Buddha and that it is 
owing to the four obstacles of avidyd-vdsabhiimi, andsrava-karma, 
manomaya-kaya and acintya-parinamiki-cyuti. By these they are still in 
samsara. This teaching is to emphasize the ideal of four gunas of the 
Buddha for Mahayana Buddhists who all practise to attain the Buddhahood. 


—JIBS Vol. XI No. 2, March 1963, pp. 542-43 


Hoffmann, Helmut 

DAS KALACAKRA, DIE LETZTE PHASE DES BUDDHISMUS IN 
INDIAN (THE KALACAKRA, THE LAST PHASE OF BUDDHISM 
IN INDIA) 


Kalacakra, the system within Buddhism that spread in the days of 
Halipala I, was the last one to find universal acceptance. This system 
variously called as Yana had filtered into India from Sambhala—a country 
in the North-West in 965. Since it has not been possible to identify this 
country so far, it is inadvisable to try so much for a genetit association of 
the Kalacakra with the old Indian God of time, Kala. 


Astronomical, astrological and cosmological doctrines play an impor- 
tant part in this system, where the events in the universe are depicted in man. 
The astronomical system on which the Kalacakra is based is different from 
the old Indian Jyotisa Vedanga as well as from the classical Suryasiddhànta, 
and is a complicated compromise-product, containing touches of Near 
Eastern— Hellenistic theories. 


While Mulatantra—the original text of the system—has been lost, the 
Laghutantra, in its Sanskrit text as well as that of Tibetan, is extant. A 
commentary containing important quotations from Màülatantra which deals 
With the Buddha's preachings of the Kalacakra fortunately exists. It says, 
the Buddha preached the Mantrayána at the stüpa of Dhànyakataka—the 
two are to be identified as Kalacakra and Amarávati, respectively. Accord- 
a to tradition, the sermon was inspired by the mythical king Sucandra of 

ambhala, ThE SRychulstearir gute! Kray! Geletsontteibute this doctrine, 


| that had infiltrated from outside, to the Buddha and hence to India. 
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The eschatological ideas found in the Kalacakra can be explained -by 
the fact of the influences that Western religions have had on it. The 
eschatological ideas in the Kalacakra can be comprehended with reference 
to the political and spiritual situation prevailing in Eastern Iran, Centra] 
Asia and N.W. India in the 10th century, where Mohammedan incursiong 
were increasing. The Kalacakra predicts that the Kalki of Sambhala— 
Rudracakrin—will destroy the Moslems: in the year 2327 A.D. In the 
Kalacakra, there is an interesting synthesis of the borrowed idea of the end 
of time and the typical Indian idea of cyclic yugas. where the. final fight in 
the end of every yuga is eternally repeated—a fact that fundamentally turns 
back the foreign eschatological conception to the cyclic India. 


—Sa. Vol. XV No. 2, 1964, pp. 125—31 


Inagaki, Hisao iure ; EM z 
THE ADOPTION OF THE BUDDHA’S LIFE PATTERN IN THE 
TEN-BHÜMI SYSTEMS 


Several Schools of Buddhism that rose after the Buddha. had their 
own tradition of his life. : His biographies in Sanskrit, Pali, Tibetan and 
Chinese bear traces of gradual amplification and ideological development. 
Development of Abhidharmika concepts of the Buddha and Dharma exerted 
great influence on the Buddha's biographies. 


„< Mahayana ideologies had no less influence. on the biographical 
literature of the Baddha. When the idea. of Ten-bhümis 'arose, the 
Buddha’s life was adopted. into its scheme. Mahdvastu, - Prajfiaparamità 
and Avatamsakes show clear indication of. the attempt to incorporate the 
Buddha’s life into their systems. A comparative study of these systems 
will reveal the pattern formulated to fit in the Ten-Bhami concepts. 


_ Although., quasi-Mahayanistic, the idea of Mahdvastu affords ample 
materialfor Ten-Bhümi concepts. The life pattern in the Ten-Bhümi is 
presented as the : seven perfections.. The compilers of the Maháàvastu had 
in- mind a system which would embrace both the traditional biography. 
of the Buddha and the newly risen Ten-Bhimi formula.. The attempt 
did not fully succeed, but it paved for a better system in Mahayana 
literature. ~ x. : à : 


cs In Prajna Sütras the idea of Ten-Bhümis is presented. more. syste- 
matically than in the Mahavastu. « It can be. easily seen that the Ten- 
Bhumis of prajna literature have grown out of. mere systematisation of 
Bodhisattva’s career. The life and career of Sakyamuni is generalised to 
such an extent that it is adaptable universally to all. Bodhisattvas, (The 


author of the QU To PURGE CERRAR catio, theuiodhisattvas in 
various bhumis fu SN EG rr 


1 
ihi the twelve dharmas); 
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The idea of Ten-Bhümis is fully developed in the Dasabhümika- 
sütra. The ten outstanding events in Buddha's life, viz., Dwelling in 
Tusita heaven, Birth, Enlightenment, etc., are taken up to formulate the 
life of Bodhisattva of the highest rank. 


In the Mahàvastu and Prajiid-sitras the life pattern of the highest 
Bodhisattva end in Enlightenment, whereas in the Avatamsaka, a complete 
picture of Buddha's life, i. e., from a life in the Tusita Heaven to 
Parinirvana is given. In the former, the Bodhisattva career is supposed to 
end with the attainment of Buddhahood, thus drawing a line of demarca- 
tion between Bodhisattva Bhümi and Buddha-bhümi. In the Avatamsaka, 
however, the realisation of Buddhahood is not the end of Bodhisattva 
career, but is an aspect of eternal activity of an enlightened Bodhisattva. 
He is to carry on an endless altruism in which he manifests himself even 
as a Buddha like the Sakyamuni. 


—JIBS Vol. XI No. 2, March 1963, pp. 797-92 


Ishida, Ichiro 
ZEN BUDDHISM AND MUROMACHI ART 


The Rinzai Zen developed by Muso at the beginning of the 
Muromachi Period (1336-1573) gave considerable impetus to the growth 
of Japanese art and culture. According to the Zen of this period, 
the heart of man was considered to be the Buddha and the various 
phenomena of the.outside world were considered to be manifestations of 
one's own heart. The Muromachi man was thus formed into a ‘romantic 
functional individual marked more for emotional feeling *han for a stray 
and consistent mind. The Muromachi view of the individual had a deep 
impact upon the Japanese art of that time. The Muromachi poetry and 
painting were sustained by an individualistic and particularistic outlook 
from rigidity. 


The same spirit is seen in architecture. The natural objects do 
not merely surround the building, twisting it out of shape, but supply 
intrinsic motivation for the structural design. In most cases, the design is 
functionally related to its natural surroundings. 


A kind of expressionist spirit (Kyo) of this time was bound up with 
the emergence of a new type of honour, which arose from a raucous 


youthfulness that took delight in ludicrous turns of events and sharp 
Witticisms, 


Thus, the art of the period gave rise to a new esthetic awareness; 


A enjoyment otc hanginpomoodsruaniRngri &esmiotheaqatinual shifting 


the relationship between the viewer himself and the object seen, a 
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shifting of relationship that resulted from the viewer’s own continual 
physical movement. In ‘excursion gardens’, there is no special unity 
or objective organisation. The culture and creations of this period betray 
a subjective experience of unity in tune, deeply and internally, with the 
religious experience of Zen. 


It may be concluded that Zen nurtured and sustained Muromachi 
culture, though it did not create it. 


—JAS Vol. XXII No. 4, August 1963, pp. 417-32 


Jayatilleka, K. N. 
THE BUDDHIST CONCEPTION OF TRUTH 


The word ‘truth’ characterises a proposition which is expressed by a 
statement. But all true propositions may not have a relevance for religion. 
The propositions about four Noble Truths are relevant, because they are 
useful (atthasamhitam) in the attainment of the spiritual goal. The Buddha 
makes only such assertions which are true and useful and either pleasant 
or unpleasant. 


The characteristic of truth is that it accords with fact (bAütam) 
and cannot be otherwise (anaffíatha). In addition to this correspondence 
theory of truth, we find a mention of coherence theory of truth as well in 
the Pali canon. Accordingly, consistency is also considered a criterion of 
truth. The principle of contradiction is recognised. But when something 
is described as both real and unreal, a person, trained to think in terms 
of Aristotelian žogic, fails to appreciate the reason behind such descriptions. 
Now, with the discovery of many-valued logic, we are in a position 
to judge such apparently contradictory statements favourably. This may 
be regarded as based upon a two-valued logic of four alternatives 
(catuskofi). These alternatives are to be taken as possible alternatives 
and only one of them can be true. These alternatives belong to such 
statements alone as concern the events in the space-time-cause world. 
Statements about nirvana or Super-cosmic reality fall outside the scope of 
logical discourse (atakkavacara) 


Truth is regarded as one without a second. The presence of logical 
coherence and the absence of contradiction is recognised as a criterion of 
truth. But all consistent statements need not necessarily be also true. 
That is why mere reasoning is not recognised as a sound procedure. What 
is consistent must also correspond with fact. This is a very modern idea 
which has found a place in early Buddhist philosophy. 


Partial truths are, based span limnikedsexpesienceanddtus have limited 
value, They have a partly factual basis, : 
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Moral and spiritual truths are useful, but truth is not defined 
in terms of pragmatic utility in Buddhism. But it seems to have been held 
that a claim of belief to be true was to be tested in the light of personally 
verifiable consequences. Verifiability is a test of truth ; it does not consti- 
tute truth. The Buddha held that such truths lie in the middle. Truth, 
thus, is à contingent fact to be discovered empirically by avoiding extreme 


views. 


The distinction between conventiogal (sammuti) and absolute ( para- 
máttha) truths is the central theme of Buddhism, according to which, 
nothing is absolutely real or unreal, its reality lies in the middle. This 
corresponds with the distinction that we, now-a-days, make between 
the conventional common sense point of view and the scientific point 


of view. 


—CT Vol. XII No. 4, April-May 1963, pp. 22-23 


Kabese, K. 
SHANTI-GUPTA NO KO-KON-GO-KI-RON (A STUDY ON THE 
HEVAJRA PINDARTHA PRAKASA OF SANTIGUPTA) 


The first half of the Hevajrapindarthaprakasa of Santigupta is 
Sütravibhanga and its last half is Sütrarthasamgraha. According to the 
Sütravibhanga, the Hevajra-tantra is divided into sections and divisions. 
The Gekko shaku (Candraprabhàvrtti) of Nàropa (975-1025) contains a 
unique understanding that the Bodhicitta-chapter (f 1) of the Tantra 
explains Citta, the Mantra-chapter (I, 2) vāc, and the Devatá-chapter 
(I, 3) kaya, applying these three chapters to the explanation of the 
trisamdhi. The most detailed and longest commentary of the Tantra is 
the Ko Kon-go sho-gi ko-shaku (Hevajrapindarthavytti) of the lith 
century. This holds that the Hevajra-tantra is a small text abstracted 
from the original large text. 


Through the Sutrarthasamgraha, the Tantra is understood to be 
formed of the explanations of the five processes to the ultimate enli- 
8htenment. In conclusion, the Sütrárthasamgraha teaches: that Caturvidha 
Satkoti and Satyadvaya are the most essential teachings of the Tantra. 


The thought running through the Sahajayogatantras is the idea that 

Such contradicting things as the prajríá and the updya, the paramartha and 
ne Barry tt and the Sinyata and the bháva, are sublated into oneness in* 
E Practice. The Sahajayogatantra shows the practice of the Sahajakalpa 
th z ee upaya-advaya, in which the prajfid itself comes as the upaya at 
the ame time, while wpgyafantra teaches that the prajfüd is attained by 
"acce of GRO: nfabinerpain. Akish Khrotiüsllarieanserafvareaching the 
Praja, but where the upaya is quite separated from the prajfà. The 
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thought of prajfíá-upàya-advaya is the characteristic of the Sahaja yogatantra 
or of the Hevajra-tantra. 
—JIBS Vol. XI No. 2, March 1963, pp. 438.44 


Kaginushi, R. z 
DAI-JO BO-SATSU DO NI OKERU SHO-MON NO I-CHI NI 
TSUITE (THE POSITION OF SRAVAKA IN THE MAHAYANA 
BODHISATTVA PATH) 

The arhattva, which the $ravaka aims at, is one of the ten epithets, 
of the Buddha. The enlightenment of his own should be the first aim 
which is the most essential in the Mahayana Buddhism too. 


Nevertheless, the Mahàyànist said that the sravakas, the successors 
ofthe Buddha's samigha, aimed at their own enlightenment only. Many 
passages in the Mahāyāna texts have despised them as the Hinayanists. 
The ways of practice of the sravaka which were ordained by the Buddha 
have not necessarily been neglected. Samdhinirmocana-siitra defines 
certain kinds of sravakas. In Mahayana Buddhism it is generally said 
that the stolid practise the way of the sravaka and the sagacious the way 
of the bodhisattva, but the way of the $ravaka is never easy. 


—JIBS Vol. XI No. 2, March 1963, pp. 536-37 


Kak, R. N. 
RELIGIOUS GROWTH IN THE MAHAYANA 


Religious growth involves growth of perfect faith, growth in intelli- 
gent practice afíd growth in attainments. The first step towards spiritual 
advancement or religious progress naturally requires a good deal of faith 
in the teacher, the teaching and also those who can guide us towards the 
right path. It is something like the bhakti of the Hindus. Ananda was 
the Bauddha representative of the bhakti mentality. 


The understanding of the Bodhisattva’s wish and determination to 
save all beings inspires faith devotion in the true followers of the doctrine. 
The faith of a person becomes perfect by having faith in the Buddha, the 
Dharma and the Sangha. In the supreme nirvana of the Higher Faith, one 
follows and obeys the nature of the Eternal for ever. 


A. Intelligent practice grows by obediently practising divine charity; 
divine perseverance, divine endurance, divine unchangeableness and divine 
wisdom. Wisdom consists in analysing experience into an interplay of 
impersonal forces and seeing events as they really are. 


Growth cin, aftaipmebtsistastauaRatsporsleetcongarseisr one's heart OT 
following in the footsteps of the Buddha and continues till he reaches the 
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state of Bodhisattvahood. The attainments are of a spiritual nature. The 
Bodhisattva fully understands the self as well as the eternal Spiritual 
principle. Then comes the holy perfection in all virtues which corresponds 
exactly to Eternal Wisdom. 


M Bo. Vol. 72 Nos. 3 and 4, March-April 1964, pp. 59-64 


Kawasaki, S. 3 

TATTVASAMGRAHA NI IN-YO SARETA SARVAJNA HI-HAN- 
SETSU (CRITICISM OF THE BUDDHIST IDEA OF SARVAJNA 
AS FOUND IN THE TATIVA-SAMG RAHA) 


The 137 gāthās of purvapaksa in the last chapter of Santaraksita’s 
Tattvasamgraha introduce some opinions, which stand against the Buddhist 
theory Atindriyártha-darsi-purusa, the Buddha, is sarvajfía. According to 
Kamalasila's pafijika, those opinions are of the Mimamsas — the first 
122 gathas are of Kumarila, of which 21 gathds are found in his Mimamsa- 
Sloka-vartika, and the remaining 15 gāthās are of Samajta and Yajnata, 
whose names and theories are not found in any other Indian philosophical 
text. 


Kumarila's criticism is as follows : Dharmadharma is the ultimate 
object of study. The knowledge of Dharma precedes all. This Dharma 
of atindriyartha is constant and not man-made, and is understood only by 
the universal codaná of the Veda. None can know the Dharma without the 
Veda and even the Buddha is not exceptional. The Buddha-vacana is also 
limited and erroneous and cannot be given any proof of validity, Santara- 
ksita refutes thus : The Buddha has got rid of two Gvaranas and attained 
atindriyabodhi by yogipratyaksa or yogijfíana. His jiiana is Suddhi lokottara 
and anaikdntika, and is not in both, prameyatva and vaktrtva. 


Santaraksita's theory of sarvajfia is parallel with those in Jain texts— 
the Astasahasri of Vidyananda Patrakesarin and the Prameyakamalamar 
fanda of Prabhacandra. There are Kumárila's 27 gathas in the former and 
26.5 gathds in the latter. Excluding duplications out of the total of the two; 
33.5 gāthās are found in this Tattvasamgraha. It is understood that 
between the Buddhist Tattvasamgraha and those two Jain texts, the quotation 
and imitation was done and the insistence of each other was well known. 
Both Stand against the Mimarsas in the same way, but their insistences are 
Just contrary, because the former does not recognise the Tirthakas sarvajría 
and the latter denies the Buddha as sarvajna. ; 


In the time of the Tattvasamgraha, active disputes on sarvajña had 
E Spread out among the three, the Mimamsas, the Jains and the 
s ddkists TheCGfrar EH?" aap Ht Ware” Grilesissederthere on such a 
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"T mon ground as pramdna in the logic. It can be said that the investi- 
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—JIBS Vol. XI No. 2, March 1963, pp. 548-49 


Kino, K. = 
. INDO-BUKKYO NI OKERU MIN-GEN SON-CHO NO SELSHIN 
NI TSUJTE (INDIAN BUDDHISM AND EXISTENTIALISM) 


Heidegger explains ‘present existence’ by the theory of ‘Mitsein, Mit- 
da-sein’ and further insists upon regaining the most essential ego which has 
been lost in daily life. The same idea is found in Buddhism too (Vinaya : 
Mahdvagga, 1. 14). But in Buddhism the pratityasamutpáda is to lead the 
Buddhist thought to the andtman, not to the existence of ego. 


In the original Bodhisattvagana, there was no difference between the 
monk and the layman, but later the monk was considered to be superior to 
the layman. This is due to a tendency in Mahayana Buddhism to search 
the essential ego. The aranyavadsa lets a monk be thoroughly solitary, 
isolating him from the troubles in social life. The complete solitude is 
only for searching the essential ego or the essence of existence. Here we 
remind the thought of ‘Begegnung’ of D. von Uslar, who scathingly criti- 
cized the thought of Heidegger in his work Vom Wesson der Begegnung. 
The possibility of ‘coming across’ exists properly in the existence itself, and 
the ‘coming across’ naturally gives rise to ‘calling’ between ‘I’ and ‘you’. 
The said aranyavasa was for fear of ‘untimely call (akala mantra) in social 
life, and ‘being called (amantanay also has been denied in earlier Buddhism. 
But importance of ‘calling’ is taken up in Mahayana Buddhism. The 
‘calling’ is to make listen—samravayati, and we find an important signifi- 
cance of the samsrdvayati in the Sadaparibhüta-parivarta of the Saddharma- 
pundarika-sitra. In Tantrism, the most important and essential element 
is the ‘calling’, i.e., the mantra which is to call devata, Buddha, vasin, etc., 
and always appears in the Vocative Case. Therefore, the thought of 
Priest Shinran that Amitabhabuddha is constantly calling the sattvas is really 
the most essential one in the Shin-Sect in Japan. 


—JIBS Vol. XI No. 2, March 1963, pp. 464-69 


Kitabataka, T. 


YULSHIKI NI OKERU TEN (THE PARINAMA IN THE VIJNAP- 
TIMATRATA SCHOOL ) 


The authot-considsrsowhan Guarana (HHCeKpRiWeg the meaning 
of the word paripdma, uses the passive expression ‘being changed’ once 
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and the active expression ‘making change’ or ‘changing’ twice. It may be 
that Xuan-Zang has succeeded the existential theory of Dharmapala and 
Sjlabhadra. So he tries to theorize more clearly the standpoint that the 
vijňāna gives rise to all things and is the substantial against all other 
objective things. The vijíana is later considered to exist eternally and to 
become jitana or bodhi by changing itself. In the theory of vijtiaptimatrata, 
if the parinüma cannot be considered without ‘vasand and the ‘vasana is 
always explained with the parindma, the said, ten-pen can be considered 
to imply the meaning of the vasand. — 


—JIBS Vol. XI No. 2, March 1963, pp. 546-47 


Kubo, T. 

DAL-JO NE-HAN-GYO NI ARAWARETA SHO-JO-KAI NO IMI 
(THE MAHAYANA ATTITUDE TO VINAYA IN THE MAHAYANA- 
MAHAPARINIRVANA-SUTRA) 


The Mahayana Mahdparinirvana-siitra has been considered to belong 
to the time after Nagarjuna and before Vasubandhu. 


Its first part, the whole Prátimoksas, are regarded as the Silas for the 
monks (bodhisattva), and the five Silas and the ten kusalas for the 
laymen. But these si/as have been discussed in connection with the cor- 
ruption and depravity of the sravakas and are not quite the same as those 
in the Vinaya Pitaka. Moreover, here the most essential fact is that any 
kind of dussila is not regarded as offence if it had been done to establish 
and spread the dharma of the Sūtra. The Prátimoks is taught as the sila 
of the bodhisattva in this Sūtra, but its standpoint is essentially different 
from that of the Vinaya Pifaka. = 


The Bodhisattva-sila and the Mahdyana-Sila are mentioned and many 
other particular silas of the Mahayana are taught. They are for all the 
Bodhisattvas—monks and laymen. On the other hand, the manners of 
jfiapticaturthakarma is taught to be performed on the occasion of Upasam- 
pada of Pratimoksa, for the monk, though it is not that of the traditional 
Sravaka-sila, but that of the bodhisattva-Sila for pravrdjita-bodhisattvas. 


—JIBS Vol. XI No. 2, March 1963, pp. 540-41 


Kawada, Kumataro 
DHARMADHATU 


The author in the introduction to the article explains that paficcasa- 
muppádo (the Dependent Origination) and the form of the middle way of 
the four-fold Truths are the two key-points of the Buddhist religion. Asa 


matter of factsheupefigeesqniupndde, «ad othie ous falda unths are identical 
With each other as regards their essential implication, 
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Besides paticcasamuppddo, the concept of Dharmadhatu is very 
important. The two terms are intimately related to each other, for in the 
Gandavyüha School, the dharmadhdtupratityasamutpdda is given as its 
fundamental tenet. 


In the Lankavatára Sūtra, the proposition that Buddha's saying is no 
saying (avacanam Buddha-vacanam) is put forth as a deep implication. But 
in that section, the word ‘pratitya-samutpada’ is not given, although itis the 
fundamental tenet of Buddhism ss asserted by Nagarjuna. The author 
has discussed the relation between pratityasamutpáda and the dharmadhátu 
with a special study of SN. XII, Nidanavagga in which the two sütras 
Nos. 20 and 65 have a peculiar relation to the section of the Buddhavaca- 
nam in Lankayatara referred to above. 


In the Nidánavagga Sūtra No. 20, the paticcasamuppádo is called 
dhátu and tathata, etc. The author discusses the relation among the 
three terms, viz., paticcasamuppado, dhatu and dharmadhátu. He comes 
to the conclusion that sūtra No. 20 referred to above treats the dhdtu as 
synonymous with paticcasamuppddo. He points out that in sutta No. 20, 
dhatu \s identical with paccaya. It can, therefore, be concluded that the 
sutta uses the term dhàátu as synonymous with paticcasamuppado. In this 
connection he also refers to the term dhdtu-garbha, i.e., dhdtu-garbha, the 
corruption of which is dágoba, i.e., pagoda. According to Apte’s Diction- 
ary, dhatu also means ‘supporter’ and this gives a hint regarding its affinity 
to the concept of paticcasamuppado, which has something in common with 
‘a supporter’. If there were not ‘Dependent Origination’ in any sense and 
all happenings were by chance, the world would be utterly chaotic. Thus 
the paticcasamufpádo has a close relation to dharma (law, maintainer, sus- 
tainer, supporter). According to its etymological explanation, dhdtu has a 
meaning commensurate with tithêmi (Gk.), dhátr (Skt.), conditor (Lt.) and 
dhaman (Ved. Skt.). These terms are closely related to dhamma in meaning. 


Concerning dhdtu and dharmadhátu, in Nidánavagga No. 20 is found 
the sentence, thitdva sã dhatu. The section of the Lankavatara has dharma- 
dhatusthita. If the two sources are carefully examined, both expressions 


must have one and the same meaning. Thus dhdtu and dharmadhátu must 
be equivalent. 


" The Buddhist philosophy can be said, in a sense, to be that of Dharma- 
dhatu, for the dharmadhátu, which is paticcasamuppado or the Noble Four- 
feld Truth is the principal and fundamental tenet of Buddhism. 


The philosophy of the Ganda-vyüha School consists in this that 
pratityasamutpada is dharmadhatu and dharmadhdatu is pratityasamutpada, 


though the philoseghy, efptbechoelusqengesanlisatedaanga bstruse. 
—JIBS Vol. XI No. 2, March 1963, pp. 868-53 
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Matsunaga, Y. z E 
SHICHI-JIKI NI TSUITE (ON THE SAPTALAMKARA) 


MA E 


The Saptalamkara is the seven criteria which were set up to comment 
upon the Guhyasamája-tantra on the standpoint of the ‘Hphags-Lugs’. It 
is the main subject of Candrakirti's Pradipodyotana, which is the most 
important commentary on the Tantra. By these seven, the Tantra can be 
understood well. The introductory discourse of the Pradipodyotana gives 
an outline of the saptdlamkara with its detailed 27 divisions. 


| About 200 years after the formation of the Tantra, the Hphag-lugs 
| School became prosperous during 11th-12th centuries. They had to 
| depend upon the Tantra, but could not set aside the development of 
| Tàntrism. So they forged many commentary-lantras. In this process, the 

seven alamkáras were set up to authorize the understandings of the School. 
i Moreover, the later Tāntric texts had been much influenced by Hinduism. 
| So the Saptülamkáras setting up was also to express that the Tàntric 
Buddhism not only had succeeded the orthodox teachings of Buddhism, 
| but also was the last phase of the development of Buddhism. The Saptà- 
lamkara is a good material for investigating the process of rising and 
developing of Tantric Buddhism. 


—JIBS Vol. XI No. 2, March 1963, pp. 47C-76 


Modi, P. M. x 
INDIAN PHILOSOPHY ; SOME CORRECTIONS 


; The following points are not noticed by the eminent historians of 
| Indian philosophy : 


l. Certain Srutis discussed in the Brahma Sūtra speak of Brahman as 
devoid of all attributes, while others speak of Him as devoid of prakrta 
gunas only. 2. There are clear statements in the Moksadharma Parvan 
of the Mahabharata where some philosophers identify the two prakrtis of 
Bhagvadgita and their views are, therefore, called Simkhya. The philoso- 
phers who have spoken out their doctrines in the various episodes in the 
Mahabharata XII have styled their views as those to be called Samkhya, 
etc. 3. The fact is that Yoga appeared by rejecting the Upanisadic iden- 
tity of Jiva and Brahman and not that the followers of Yoga superficially 
added the idea of God to an already existing atheistic Samkhya. 4. In the 
days of the author of the Brahmasitra, there was no Samkhya Dar$ana, but 
only Samkhya thoughts. 5. In those days, the Buddhist or Jain views 
were not those which are known to only these names. 
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Nadamoto, A. Y : 
SHIN-SHU KYO-GI NO TEN-KAI—JO-BUTSU NO IN-BO NI 
TSUITE (DEVELOPMENT OF THE SHINSHU DOCTRINE—CAUSE 
OF BECOMING A BUDDHA) 


The Dai kyo (Large Sütra—Large Sukhavativyüha-sütra) as well as the 
Kan gyo (Sutra of seeing the Buddha) and the Sho kyo (Small Sitra—Smalj 
Sukhavativyüha-sütra) teach how Amitabha Buddha attained the 
Buddhahood and is now in the Sukhdvati, and how people can become 
.a Buddha. People go to Swkhdvati, that is, they are born there to become 
a Buddha, invoking Amitabha Buddha or practising san-pai zen good deeds 
of three kinds of people. Priest Shinran as well as other teachers in 
Japan deepened the thought of Pure Land. The birth in the Pure Land 
or the attainment of the Buddhahood is not the result of the practices 
of deeds or invocation of Amitàbha Buddha. Those must be the deeds 
as the result of the attainment of the Buddhahood under the proof by 
Amitabha Buddha. 


—JIBS Vol. XI No. 2, March 1963, pp. 590-91 


Nakamura, Z. 
A-GON KYO-TEN NO JATARÜPA-YU NI TSUITE (ON THE 
JATARÜPA IN THE AGAM A) 


The theory of shin-sho hon jo (nature of mind is originally clean) is 
the most impoftant one in the thought of nyo-rai zo (tathágatagarbha), 
where ji-sho sho-jo shin (mind of its clean nature) is the conception 
opposite to klesa. According to the Mahayaànottaratantra-sástra, the 
original Sanskrit word of the jo-sho sho-jo shin is citta-prakyti-visuddha (or 
pari-suddha) or citta-prakrti-prabhasvara. 


The word eitta-prakrti-parisuddha (visuddha) is found in the sütras 
which have been much influenced by the Prajfaparamitasütras. The 
Prajfiaparamita-sütras insist that the sarvadharmas are anutpanna, aniruddha, 
amala and avimala. From the standpoint of the Sütras, even the teaching 
that the Bodhisattvas practise prajfiüparamità to cut the klegas by the 
attained prajna is nothing but the Samyrtisattva. The klista citta is not to 
be cleaned by the practice, but the citta itself is parisuddha from the 
beginning. Here the parisuddha or vi§uddha is the synonym of sSünyatá 
which is explained by the simile of akasa. How and why the originally 
clean cirta is covered by kleśa and the practice should be done are taught 
in the tathagata garbha texts. 


X i i i Collection, Harid 
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Nakamura, H. 
GOKU-RAKU-JO-DO NO KAN-NEN NO INDO-GAKU-TEKI 


KAI-MEI TO CHIBETTO-TEKI HEN-YO (STUDIES ON THE IDEA 
OF PURE LAND IN THE PERSPECTIVE OF INDIAN CULTURAL 
HISTORY AND ON THE MODIFICATION OF THE IDEA BY 
TIBETANS) 


The Pure is said to be located in the West. In primitive races, the 
west is generally given a special significance and it was also so in ancient 
India. Is there no relation between the importance of the lotus pond in the 
Pure Land and Varuna, the god of water of the Epic? Varuna has been 
described as the Lokapála of the west in the Puranas. In the Chinese 
translations of the Sukhavativyüha-sütra 14, Buddhaksetras are counted, but 
in the Sanskrit text there are 16 Buddhaksetras. This may be an addition 
in the latter by the tradition of Brahmanism in which the number 16 of 
1/16 is regarded as important. In-the small Sukhavativyüha it is said that 
Dharma Buddha, Dharmadhara-Buddha, and Dharmadhvaja Buddha live in 
the under-world. They have been perhaps derived from the god of the 
hell, Yama, with whom the god of justice, Dharma, was identified in the Epic. 

In the scene of the Pure Land, sapiavedika, saptatalapankti, samatir- 
thaka, puskarini and catuhsopana are all from Indian customs. The gold 
sands on the banks, the golden earth, and the tree of jewels may suggest 
the prosperous and liberal conditions in the reign of the Kusana Dynasty, 


-when good gold coins were minted and the caste system was not very rigid. 


In the Chinese translations it is taught that good practices in one day and 
night in this world are superior to those in a hundred “years in the Buddha 
Land. Such expression is found in earlier Buddhist texts and in the old 
Upanisads. It is reasonably said that the original form cf the Pure Land 
or its idea'is found in the Rgveda, as the paradise of Yama or of Visnu. The 
scenery of the Brahmaloka, which is narrated in the Upanisad, is also similar 
to that of the Pure Land. The idea of the Amitabha Buddha is of the 
ancient Indian thought in which the light is valued. His two attendants 
may correspond to Visnu and Siva. 


Faith, belief and devotion are the most important elements for the 
Jo-do kyo (Pure Land Doctrine) in Japan, but the Sukhavativyüha-sütras do 
not necessarily and evidently teach the absoluteness of an ardent devotion. 

In the Tibetan translations of the Sukhavativyüha-sütras, many modifi- 
cations are found, which are sometimes owing to translators’ ignorance of 
Indian customs and facts ; and sometimes due to their regional characters. 

—JIBS Vol. XI No. 2, March 1963, pp. 509-31 
Nirodharansi, Acariya Tait 
INITIAL TRAINING IN DHAMMA 
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In the Buddha-sasana, the body and Citta should work together, but 
the body is under the control of the Citta, not under the authority of the 


nervous system. 
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Cleansing of the body and speech must be done by maintaining sila 
in order to develop purity (parisuddhi) of Citta. 


One must practise and train oneself to develop jhdna and samadhi ; 
one should develop paññā (wisdom) until ;ama-dassana (realization of 
knowledge) arises. 


The form of citta, even though it is not-self (anattd), has strong 
iddhi-bala and it enables one to have the whole of this world under one’s 
power. But by this c/ffa one does not distinguish good from evil, the 
subtle from the gross. 


When one has good desires and is trained in the right way according 
to the teaching of the Buddha, this citta arises. It is clear-minded, 
skilled in wisdom, able to know what is beneficial and able to know dhamma. 
A person having this citta is able to lead those who are in darkness to the 
clear light, because the genuine aspect ofthe citta is always light, bright 
and clear. But because of taking refuge in the objects, the citta becomes 
polluted, so the clear light of it becomes obscured with evil. As a result, the 
world too becomes dark and obscure. No light will then come from its origin 
and the person will not know how to cleanse this citta so that the light of 
panna can arise. 


Thus, the World is either dark or light, and people receive happiness 
or suffering which can arise only in the citta of each individual. One 
should, therefore, first train one's own citta and make it clean and then 
train others so that this world may never again be perplexing. 


—MBo. Vol. 71 Nos. 11-12, November-December 1963, pp. 275-81 


Ogawa, I 
*BUSSHO' TO BUDDHATVA (BUSSHO AND BUDDHATVA) 


: By critically examining the text of the Mahdéyanottara-tantra-sastra, 
the author comes to the conclusion that the original word of bussho is 
not buddhatva or buddhata, but nature of the Buddha. 

The buddhatya denotes the Buddha himself, who came from the 
buddhagarbha; and the buddhata expresses the bodhi which has reached the 
state of vimala from that of mala. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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: Olson, Eleanor 
THE WHEEL OF EXISTENCE 


The pictorial diagram of the Wheel of Existence evolved during 
the earliest days of Buddhism. According to the Divyavadana (pp. 299-300), 
the wheel was to have five spokes between which were to be depicted five 
realms of rebirth-the hells, animals, pretas, tortured spirits, gods and 
men. Inthe centre, a dove, serpent and hog were to symbolise lust, 
hatred and delusion, respectively. The model for the Tibetan wheel was 
taken to the snowy land by the Indian monk ‘Bande Yeshe’ in the 8th 
century. At the entrance to cave No. 17 at Ajanta, one sees the remains 
ofa similar wheel dating from the 6th century. This seems to be the 
only surviving Indian proto-type of the Tibetan wheel. 


The powerful monster which clutches the wheel is the demon of 
impermanence (Shinje), the wrathful form of Avaloitesvara. 
In this paper an elaborate description of the wheel is given. 
—OA Vol. IX No. 4, 1963, pp. 204-9 
Pandita, Sudharma 
HOW POSITIVE IS NIBBANA ? 


The word nibbüna traditionally means destruction of craving. The 
way to it is a positive way of action. 


Scholars like Oldenberg and Dahlke seem to conceive nibbdna in a 
negative way, but they do not regard itas a negative phenomenon. A 
thing may be conceived in a negative way, butit need not itself be 
negative. < 


It is the bliss supreme, which the monks realise. While contrasting 
nibbüna with samsára, the Buddha describes the former as dhuva, subha 
and sukha. 


x Everything conditioned by causes appears to be positive, but really 
it is non-existing. Nibbdna is not conditioned (asamkhata dhamma), there- 
fore it exists to him who feels that reality is only the non-conditioned 
entity. 


: Negatively, itis the elimination of craving and positively, it is the 
attainment of peace, supreme happiness. 


Why nibbüna is explained in negative terms isa problem. It is 
nothing worldly, it is, therefore, not possible to equate it with anything 
of this world. Hence its negative description. But being an attainment 
of the perfect order, it must necessarily be a positive realisation. 


| C-0. y Public Dopep- vas femqo colega 1963, pp. 30-31 
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Purakar, Vidyadhara Johra : 
ACARYA BHAVASENA KE PRAMANA-VISAYAKA VISISTA MATA 


(ACARYA BHAVASENA’S QUALIFIED VIEWS ABOUT PRAMANA . 


According. to Ácàárya. Bhavasena, the general characteristic of 
Pramāņa is correct knowledge or yathàtmya-ni$caya. He has described 
pratyaksa pramàna as sākşāt knowledge which is explained as immediate 
knowledge. For him, pratyaksa is of four kinds, viz., indriya, manasa, yogi 
and svasamvedana. Anadhyavasdya means absence of all knowledge, 


He has included i/iapoha also among the forms of paroksa-pramana, 


In 11-14 sections of his pramaprameya, he has dealt with topics from 
smrti to tarka. He considers vyaptimana paksadharma alone to be hetu. 


Bhavasena has mentioned asiddha, viruddha, anaikantika, anadhya- 
vasita, kalatyayapadista and prakaranysama as the six hetvabhdasas, and 
has also referred to their sub-classes as well as twelve drstani-übhásas. 


Tarka is included among the kinds of paroksa pramdna and its four 
fallacies are described. According to Bhàvasena, there should be twenty 
Jàtis. 

—Ane. Vol. XVII No. 1, April 1964, pp. 23-25, 34 


Rahula, Walpola : 
ALAYA VIJKANA 4STORE CONSCIOUSNESS) 


The original idea of alayavijfiána was already there in the Pali canon 
of Theravada. 


For Asanga citta, manas and vijfiana are not synonyms, but three 
different and distinct aspects of the vijfianaskandha; and citta is alayavijfiana, 
which is impregnated with the traces of skandhas, dhàtu and ayatana. 
Manas represents the aspect of mental functioning, thinking, reasoning, 
conceiving, etc. It has the nature of self-notion—the false idea of self. 


In the Larikavatarasutta, ālayavijňāna is described as pure by nature’, 
but appearing as Impure “because it is sullied by adventitious defilements’. 
It is this which is considered by men as their ‘Soul’, ‘Self’ or ‘Atman’. 


—MBo. Vol. 72 No. 5, May 1964, pp. 130-32 


Saman N. H. 
THE ARTHAVINISCAYA-SUTRA 


a : 
The Arthaviniscaya-sitra with a Were esed n Qeg eot the manus- 
nkrt 


cripts discovered dr 21 932^ 8 RIRIS SS yayana in Ngor Monastery in 
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Tibet. He also got, from G. Tucci, a fragmentary text of the Sūtra 
published in 1944 with an introduction in Italian. as well as photographic 
» copies of its commentary, 


The commentary was written by a bhiksu named Viryasridatta of 
Nalandà University, according to its colophon. 


The Arthaviniscaya-sütra has been considered as a manual of refere- 
nce to the Buddhists. It is more compact and comprehensive than the 


Dharmasamgraha. 


1 The Sütra embodies the Buddha's discourse on Arthavini$caya (or 
| ascertainment of the categories of Dharma). There is a clever interpolation 
at the end of the section on Four Noble Truths (ãrya-satya) wherein the 
Buddha is compared to a physician and a layman, to a person suffering 
from a disease of birth and death. 


This sütra contains a large section on Eight-fold Path ( Aryäştānga- 
marga). Among the most important sections is the one on 32 Mahápurusa- 
laksanas. The last section is on 80 minor signs of the Buddha. The Sutra 
| ends in the usual phraseology of the Buddha's exhortation to the monks. 


In the author's opinion, the compilation of the Arthaviniscaya-sütra 
might have begun before the 1st century A.D. in the period of *Mixed 
Hinayana Buddhism’. 

— Bha. Vol. VII Pts. 1-2, 1963-64, pp. 41-48 


Sangharakshita, Bhikshu z 
THE GOAL IN BUDDHISM 


The goal of human life is to realize Nirvāna. Negatively speaking, 
the goal consists in the completed and permanent eradication of all un- 
healthy mental attitudes. Negatively, Nirvana is whatever the world is not. 


Positive descriptions of the goal are necessarily in terms of feeling 
and emotion, knowledge, will and consciousness. 


In terms of feeling and emotion, the goal is bliss, peace, love and 
compassion. But Nirvánic bliss arises not out of physical and mental con- 
tacts, but in the absence of all such contacts, achieved through Samadhi. 


DN 


Alldescriptions of the goal in terms of knowledge fundamentally 
denote a cognition of the ultimate reality of things. 


| irt In terms of will, the goal is a state of absolute freedom from all res- 
| trictions, The i Fiee PORTH iro gl Caleetiend'siliro to make up a 
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concrete living person. From this point of view, the Buddha himself is 
the goal. But here, by the Buddha is meant not the historical Sakyamuni, 
but the Eternal Buddha whose transcendental compassionate activity is un. 
limited by space and time. 


Paradoxically, Nirvana is said to be attainable by means of non- 
attainment. 


In the Sanskrit Bauddha scriptures, the transcendental state of Nirvana 
is expressed symbolically in terms of a harmonious disposition of images or 
glow with supernatural life and movement. 


—MBo. Vol. 72 No. 5, May 1964, pp. 99-108 


Sangharakshita, Bhikshu 
THE STAGES OF THE PATH IN BUDDHISM 


The process of reaction in a progressive order constitutes the basic 
principle of the Path taught by the Buddha. In the Nidàna Vagga of the 
Samyutta-nikaya, the number of intermediate steps, which connect the 
samsarika beginning with the nirvanic end of the process whereby mundane 
is transformed into transcendental mind, appear as a series of positive 
counterparts to the negative process of the cessation of the twelve nidanas : 
(i) Dukkha (Duhkha), (i) Saddha (Sraddhà), (iii) Pamojja (pramodya), 
(iv) Piti (priti), (v) Passaddhi (prasrabdhi), (vi) Sukha, (vii) Samadhi, 
(viii) Yathàbhütaia-nedassana ( jfiánadarsana), (ix) Nibbida (nirvid, nirveda), 
(x) Virdga (vairagya), (xi) Vimutti (Vimukti) and (xii) Asavakkha-vafiana 
(asravaksayajfiana). 


—AP Vol. XXXV No. 4, April 1964, pp. 154-58 
No. 5, May 1964, pp. 202-8 
No. 6, June 1964, pp. 251-56 


Sasaki, Genjun, H. 
THE HISTORICAL EVOLUTION OF THE CONCEPT OF NEGA- 
TION : NEKKHAMMA AND NAISKRAMYA 


Nakkhamm does not always negate the opposite, as is the case with 
akama, but also implies something positive. The positive content of 
nekkhamma includes not merely the negation of kama (akama), but also the 
negation of all evils. In the Chinese translations ch'u chia meaning getting 
out of the household is modified by the compound yen li chu hsiang 
meaning getting out of all kinds of desire and this modification is an exten- 
tion of the original meaning of nekkhamma meaning ‘non-desire’. Pāli 
Buddhism referred to the simple negation of the opposite, as expressed in 


the form and médrifnp Of ^em deed Sm: nekaa (non-desire), 
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while later Sanskrit Buddhism refers to the positive expression of experience 
in naiskramya, which represents not only getting out of, but also getting out 
of the household, getting out of all kinds of desire and even nirvana 
meaning liberation. This change in the process from the logical or relative 
negation to the positive expression of experience is significant. The nega- 
tion indicated by the prefix nir positively points out the absolute religious 
experience, and yet it is not abstract from the realm of the experimental. 
This concept of negation expressed by the prefix nir implicitly denotes the 
positive content, i.e., the realm of super-experimental of the religious 
experience by and through the negation of the experimental. In other 
words, negation, in the Buddhist sense, represents two dimensions, the 
negation of the realm of the experimental and the expression of the realm 
of the super-experimental (nirvana). 


—JAOS Vol. 83 No. 4, September-December 1963, pp. 477-84 


Sato, Mitso ; 
THE CEREMONY OF THE ORDINATION AND ITS UNDER- 
STANDING IN CHINESE TEXTS OF VINAYA 


The ceremony of the ordination for a Buddhist monk, upasampada is 
translated in Chinese texts. This means a ceremony at which a noviciate or 
anew monk makes a vow to observe the discipline of a Buddhist monk. 
This ceremony is, however, not described in the book of discipline, 
Vinaya-pitaka. According to the latter, a noviciate, a candidate for being a 
monk, is closely examined on his capacity for being a monk with regard to 
physiology and his station in life. Then he, who has capacity, is 
admitted as a Buddhist monk by the resolution of attendaht monks, which 
is called upasaripada-kamma. This is all of the ceremony, but there is not 
a ceremonial act of the noviciate's vow as found in the Chinese trans- 
lation. 


The author has examined this divergence in the article. He has also 
detailed the four things to be observed by monks as found in the Pali text 
of Vinaya-pitaka and also four things not to be done by a monk. 


—JIBS Vol. XI No. 2, March 1963, pp. 876-69 


Shiga, T. 


TON-KO BON-YAKU-SHI KYO NI TSUITE (ON THE BHAISA- 
JYA-GURU-SÜTRAS IN THE TUN-HUANG MANUSCRIPTS)  - 


Many copies of the Bhaisajyaguru-sütra have been found together 
with others from Dun-huang Cave where the Mandalas of the Sütra have 
been depicted enotheewallponláiscandens&agdctladtión partigar belief of the 
Bhaisajyaguru-sütra had circulated in the Dun-huang area, 
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Among the texts, which were found there by A. Stein, there are 3g 
copies. of. Bo-Srimitra's translation and 67 copies of Xuan-zang's transla- 
tion. Dharmagupta's and Yi-jing's translations are not found. Out of 
the said 38 copies, 7 may be the copy of the 12th volume of the Kan-cho- 
kyo ( Abhigeka-sütra) and 19 may be of the independent Sutra, according 
to the head title or the title in the colophon. Further, out of the 3g 
copies, only 4 contain the mantra of 37 letters which is found in his 
translation collected in the Taisho Edition. Xuan-zang’s translation lacks 
that mantra. It is difficult to guers whether the text which contains the 
mantra is the original form of the Kan-cho-kyo or not. The 67 copies of 
Xuan-zang’s translation are much the same as his translation collected 
in the Taisho Edition, but here it is notable that in fragments there is a 
translation of ‘/2 vows’ alone, which is an abridgement of Xuan-zang's 
translation and may be for the purpose of painting the Mandala of the 
Sütra. According to some accounts, it was in the middle and later Tang 
Periods that the Mandala came to be popularly painted. It is understood 
that after the translation of the Bhaisajyaguru-sitra by Xuan-zang in the 
lst year of Yong-hui Era (650 A. D.), the belief of Bhaisajyaguru became 
very popular among the people of the Dun-huang area, though the transla- 
tion of the Sutra had already been brought there previously as the 12th 
volume of the Kan-cho-kyo translated by Bo-Srimitra. 


—JIBS Vol. XI No. 2, March 1963, pp. 554-55 
Stoneham, Richard G. 
THE MIDDLE WAY TAUGHT BY THE BUDDHA 


The Buddha taught ‘We are born, we die, “we get sick, we hurt 
and we love, man has lust, greed, ignorance, delusion and hate'—these are 
the inevitable features of human existence which have been with us for 
all time. Purity and impurity belong to oneself. He who conquers 
himself is the greatest conqueror. 


The way from the crushing miseries of this transitory life to real 
happiness lies in renouncing all that one foolishly prizes now—one’s pre- 
sent self. The way is not really too easy or too hard. This is the Middle 
Way of the Buddha. The true basic teachings of the Buddha have been 
misunderstood. He did not believe in escapism or a magic cure. He 
P SER in watching man's thoughts at work, studying them and fighting 
them. : 3 

—WB Vol. XII No. 9, April 1964, pp. 12-13 
Sugimoto, T. 
MAHAVASTU NI ARAWARETA JATAKA NI TSUITE (ON THE 
JATAKAS APPEARING IN MAHAVASTU) 


In the Mahavastu there are forty stories entitled Jatakas. They have 
some different charagtenisticsrfzonsuhoseof d &talkavirrthealatakarfha-kathà 
or the Jatakamala and others, 
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From a close examination of the data provided by the stories, it is 
understood that most of the Jatakas in the Mahdvastu are rather simple 
v hetu-phala stories and not closely connected with the idea of ‘Bodhisattva’ 
and that the Bodhisattva practises the bodhi-sattva-caryà for the artha and 
sukha of sattvas and, therefore, stays in sarmisara. But the trend towards that 
idea is slightly found and it is in a process of development of the Jataka 
from the hetu-phala Játaka to the Bodhisattva-caryà Játaka. On the other 
hand, new Jataka of karma-vipaka story began to be produced in the time 
of the Mahavastu. E 
—JIBS Vol. XI No. 2, March 1963, pp. 600-603 
Suzuki, S. 
Í JIN-GŪ-JI NO SEI-RITSU NI TSUITE (ON THE FORMATION OF 
JIN-GŪ-JI-BUDDHIST TEMPLE TO SERVE SHINTO SHRINE) 


The formation of jin-gū-ji in Japan is an earlier form given to the 
thought which amalgamates Shintoism and Buddhism. Most of the gods 
enshrined in Jin-gü-ji had been related to a mountain. The character of 
the jin-gi-ji is different from that of another kind of the Buddhist temple, 
in whose precincts Shinto shrines have been built for Shinto gods who are 
regarded as the protectors of Buddhism or the Buddhist temples. It can be 
said that the thought which amalgamates Shintoism and Buddhism was 
pushed by the Japanese ancient animism and by the beliefs in mountains, 
especially by those civil mountaineering ascetics who spread their brisk 
activity in concert therewith. In the Heian Period, the thought arose that 
the Japanese proper gods are Bodhisattvas or incarnations of the Buddhas. 


—JIBS Vol. XI No. 2, March 1963, pp. 572-73 
Takase, H. a 
GEN-SHI-BUKK YO NI OKERU SAN-MAI NO NAI-KEI (SAMADHI 
IN EARLY BUDDHISM) 


Samadhi is explained to be citta ekaggata and in earlier periods 
samadhita also contained the same meaning. Subsequently the content of 
the samadhi began to be explained by catujjhana and the samahita came to 
mean a state of mind that was attained after the achievement of the catuj- 
jhàna. The samadhi is the magga (patipada), i.e., the jhdna, and the samahita 
is attained by it. 


VIESDSC I a ES BOR a 


—JIBS Vol. XI No. 2, March 1963, pp. 534-35 
Toda, H. 


RAJÜ-YAKU HO-KE-KYO NO ICHI KO-SATSU (KUMARAJIVA'SS 
CHARACTERISTIC ATTITUDE IN HIS CHINESE VERSION OF 
SADDHARMAPUNDARIKASÜTRAM) 


: Comparing K ar jiva’s translation of the Saddharmapundarika-sütra 
With Fa-hu's translation. the author Saye” tiat Whereas ^ Fa-hu translated 
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‘prabhasvara’ (102, 2nd chapter) as ‘clean’ ‘Kuméarajiva translated it as 
‘no character’. 

Kumarajiva's ‘busshu (buddha kind)’ and Fa-hu’s ‘butsu (buddha) in 
the Chinese versions must correspond to ‘dharma-netri. We find a variant 
of the said Sanskrit passage, in a fragment found in Central Asia. The 
busshu and the butsu might be the translations of buddha-netri in this 
variant. Kumarajiva's ‘jū en ki (come by relation)’ may also be for 
‘krtika’ in the variant, not for ‘sthitika@’ in the Nepal text. The krtika of 
the fragment might have been changed to sthitika in the Nepal text. 


It is understood that Kumarajiva's translation ‘busshu jü en ki’ 
means ‘the Nirmdanakaya-Buddha comes by pratyaya’. It is based upon his 
deep thought of bussho (nature of the Buddha) and his understanding that 
those who have the nature of the Buddha and those whom the nature of the 
Buddha was cut off should be strictly distinguished. 

—JIBS Vol. XI No. 2, March 1963, pp. 550-51 
Tsukamoto, S. 
YOSHO KENRYU NI TEI NO BUTSU-GAKU (THE BUDDHIST 
SCHOLARSHIP OF TWO EMPERORS, YUNG-CHENG AND 
CH'IEN-LUNG) 


Emperor Yong-zheng (Yung-Cheng) had deep knowledge of many 
thoughts and religions. He made a profound study of the teachings of 
Xing-zong (a group of Buddhist sects mainly teaching the substance of the 
universe) and a research on the relation between substance and phenomenon 
by the Hua-yan (Butldhavatamsaka) teachings. He thought that Confu- 
cianism, Buddhism and Toism are different in their functions, but the 
same in their substances. On the other hand, his thought had been much 

- influenced by Lamaism. He looked up to Zhang-jia Lama as his teacher 
and considered that the study of Lamaism of Tson-kha pa meant the study | 
of all Mahayana Buddhism and the centre of all Buddhist thoughts was 
the prajndpdramita philosophy. He studied the Chan (Dhyana) teaching, 
too, but did not agree with the way of practice of the Chan monks 
of those days and denied it. 


Emperor Qian-long’s (Ch’ien-lung’s views were mueh the same as those 
of Yong-zheng. Qian-long affirmed Confucianism by the theory of dharma- 
dhatu of the Hua-yan Teachings. 

—JIBS Vol. XI No. 2, March 1963, pp. 556-57 
Varma, Vishwanath Prasad 
EARLY BUDDHIST MYSTICISM 


The following mystic elements can be traced in early Buddhism : 


1. The concept of prajfid which is attained as a consequence of the 


culmination of the spiritual and mor i is not the 
coe, In Public ind moral efforts o Ea Bhik ET ind : 
result of any meré rational enquiry. 
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2. Belief in the supernormal powers (riddhibala). 


3. Insistence on dhyana and samadhi and the various stages of 
superhuman vision drawing on the Bhikku. 


4. Acceptance of the existence of superhuman beings who live for 


thousands of years. 


5. The belief that sariskára and wjfiana involve mystical experience 
for their comprehension. 


6. The belief that Nirvana is a logically indemonstrable state’ and 
yet the supreme goal of human life. 


But from the presence of these mystical elements in early Buddhist 
thought, we should not conclude that like the Upanisadic teachers the 
Buddha also taught the existence of any omnipresent soulor accepted a 
metaphysical ultimate principle. 


—VK Vol. LI No. 1, May 1964, pp. 64-70 


Wada, S. 
HIGASHI TO NISHI DAI-JO BUKKYO GAKU NO MON-DAI 
(EAST AND WEST IN THE STUDY OF MAHAYANA BUDDHISM) 


The meeting of East and West must mean a creation of new commu- 
nity on the ground of new humanism by a creative feligion. Today, the 
problem of society is the problem of individualand the problem of 
individual must be the problem of society. The study of Mahayana 
Buddhism is a self-awakening formation of life and should be applied 
to the present real social problems, where exists the problem of ‘I’, which 
awakens ‘me’ to the meaning of life and death. The ‘it’ of the world and 
the ‘it’ of ‘mine’ are two, but one at the same time. The self-awakening 
of life must be that of the Mahakarunika. The investigation of the. 
problem of East and West on the ground of Mahayana Buddhist study is 
the core of the research, and, in fact, it is an essential quality of the 
Mahayana study. 

—JIBS Vol. XI No. 2, March 1963, pp. 592-93 


Waldschmidt, Ernst 

RESTE VON DEVADATTA — EPISODEN AUS DEM VINAYA 
DEN SARVASTIVADINS (FRAGMENTS OF DEVADATTA  - 
EPISODES FROM THE VINAYA OF THE SARVASTIVADINS) 


Though Devadatta came to be considered as the villain of the 
Buddhist comneunity eübnümprtlam. Buddhadagdayiedienhasiatarone time been 
highly esteemed alike by the monks and laity. 
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A sheet of paper from Murtuq in Chinese Turkistan contains 
fragments of two succeeding Devadatta episodes. The author includes in 
his article the transliterated text of these fragments. 


Inthis fragment, the Buddha alleys Ananda's fear of an attempt 
by Devadatta on his life saying that no such thing would succeed. The 
jubilant Ananda is sent by the Buddha to Rajagrha to proclaim that 
Devadatta be not considered a member of their community any more. 

In the Pàli canon also, we find these two episodes. In the first, 
the Buddha pacifies the anxious monks and in the second, he publicly 
exposes Devadatta. However, the author notices some significant differences 
between the two versions. 


The same sequence of events as given in the Sanskrit text is also 
there ina text of the Vinaya School of the Sarvastivadins which we 
know, asa whole, only from a Chinese translation. Sanskrit texts tally 
considerably, their close connection is indisputable. As already a large 
number of papers from the Vinaya of this School have been found among 
the Turfan manuscripts, we can safely assume that the above mentioned 
piece of paper belongs to the Samghabhedavastu of the Sarvastivadins. 


A passage occurs in the Sanskrit text where Ananda’s subsequent 
boycott of Devadatta seems contradictory to his earlier pronouncement 
of his (Devadatta's) virtue. It is interesting to find this passage missing 
in the Chinese tranflation. But in the Pali text, Sariputra shows similar 
scruples. In both the texts, the honour that Devadatta must have enjoyed 
once is apparet. The hesitation of the monks is clear if (as in the Pali 
text) Devadatta was boycotted before his attempt on the Buddha's life. 


—ZDMG Vol. 113 No. 3, 1964, pp. 552-58 


Yuyama, Akira 
MAHAVASTU-AVADANA 1. 2. 16-4. 10 


This part was published by Émile Senart in prose, and afterwards 
Unrai Wogihara and others tried almost at the same time to reconstruct 
this part into verses. 


As those scholars pointed out, the colophon itself proves that this 
part is actually metrical. 


The author quotes a few examples that are found only in the 
metrical parts even in the Mahavastu- Avadana. 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


—JIBS Vol. XI No. 2, March 1963, pp. 838-34 
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Abhyankar, K. V. 
KSAYAMASA AND PFRFORMANCE OF RELIGIOUS RITES IN IT 


When there are two solar transits in one lunar month, there is a 
combination of two lunar months, one of which is called amhaspati 
and the other ksaya. But, in fact, both are the same and one swallows 
the other. It appears logical that the rites and ceremonies assigned 
to particular months because of the occurrenee of a specific transit should 
be performed in these months in which the particular samkramana is 
| noticed. Since both the Vrscika and Dhanus Samkramana occurred in 1963 
in one and the same lunar month, the religious rites and ceremonies 
of both Kartika and Márgasirsa ought to be performed in the same 
month, e.g., Yamadvitiya and Pandava-Pafcami ought to be Observed in 
November. 


= 


—ABORI Vol. XLIII Pts. 1-4, 1962, issued 1963, pp. 159-62 


| Ahmed, Mushtaq 
SRI KRSNA WA FALSAFATOHU (SRI KRSNA» AND HIS PHILO- 
SOPHY) 


* 

Krsna was born at Mathura. His uncle, the king of that place 
was very rude and cruel and his subjeets were tired of his evil deeds. 
When the sooth-sayers told him that the eighth son of his sister would kill 
him to snatch away the kingdom from him, he put his sister Devaki 
and her husband Vasudeva behind the bars, yet set them free when they 
promised to give him every new-born child. They, according to the agree- 
ment, continued to send him their offsprings. However, at the birth 
of the eighth child, the parents decided to save it and Vasudeva brought 
him to his faithful friend Nanda and his wife Yasoda, who lived at 
Gokula in the suburbs of Mathura. They exchanged the boy with 
their daughter who, later, was given to the king to be killed. Thus the life 
of Sri Krsna was saved. 


Si Qu S d 


God bestowed on him the musical tunes. So alluring was the music 
of his flute that all men and women lost themselves in the music of his 
flute. Girls fell in love with him and met him in moonlit nights and 
enjoyed his music. Yet his love was spiritual and heavenly, for he told 


them that he Gao Eea fior or Collection, Haridwar 
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When his uncle came to know that he was alive, he wanted to 
murder him, but was himself killed by Krsna whom the people made their 
king. On becoming the king, he gave up all his enjoyments and even the 
damsels of Gokula. He ruled over his subjects with great justice and had 
friendly relation with all neighbouring countries. 


Sri Krsna' participated in the well-known Mahabharata War that 
flared up between the Pandavas and the Kauravas, the two claimants 
to the throne of Hastinápura. The battle continucd for 18 days at 
Kurukshetra. Thousands of people lost their lives in it. $ri Krsna, seeing the 
hesitation of Arjuna, explained him the philosophy of war, good and bad 
and how a man can get an everlasting life. All the good pieces of advice 

f: arein verse form known as the Bhagavadgitā. This holy book is one of 
the most important universal books and it has a great influence on the 
lives of the Hindus. 


His philosophy is based on the idea that world is transitory 
and that there is another world after this, which is everlasting. 


‘None of your deeds are yours. They are God's. You are mistaken 
when you attribute them to yourself. Only the pious can distinguish 
between the reality of the other world and the uncertainty of this? 
He suggested four ways of fulfilling one’s duties and ofthe salvation of ones’ 
soul : (1) Meditation on God and His attributes, (2) devotion to worship, 
(3) steadfast love for God and (4) fulfilling the duties without any ulterior 
motives. ^ 


Throughout his life, he worked for brotherhood and unity, irrespective 
of caste and creed. 


—TH Vol. XIV No. 2, April 1963, pp. 36-43 


Aiyer, C. P. Ramaswami 
INDIAN AND WESTERN PSYCHOLOGY 


Many of the psychological thought-currents and developments have 
been foreshadowed and investigated in India during several centuries. 
Every branch of religion in India has its philosophical, ethical and psycho- 
logical aspects. Dreams, trances, clairroyance and other phenomena are : 
regarded as states in which physical organism is freed from individuality 
and can, in different degrees, be attuned to the cosmos. The Samkhya 
philosophy ascribes the phenomenon of the world to prakrti or the internal 
stresses of primordial matter. The Yogo philosophy makes clear distinc- 
tion between its objectives and such states as passive mediumship. By 
de nad thas Sak up Xoga, e Sess ereuaaid agare to flow out- 
side; and then a 
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The Yoga discipline insists on intense application to one thing, 
namely, concentration on love and sympathy and non-attachment. Asanas 
and pranayama are regarded as experimental accessories to achieve the 


same principle. 


| 
| 
Y 


Yoga does not regard sleep as a mere blank. The mind alone is 

active to the exclusion of the external senses ; and even this condition is 

| supposed to be a fit object to concentrate upon for the end in view and for 
training the imagination. is 


The Yoga philosophy teaches us that by concentrating the mind upon 
a single thought, certain cult, hidden and higher qualities of the mind can 


be attained. 
—CF Vol. VI No. 2, January 1964, pp. 37-42 


| Atreya, B. L. 
PARAPSYCHOLOGICAL REFERENCE IN YOGAVASISTHA 


The most important paranormal doctrine of the Yogavdsistha is the 
omnipotence of the mind. Every individual mind is the master of its 
destiny and the maker of its body and circumstances. It can cure all 

physical diseases of the body by its positive, healthy and harmonious 
thoughts. Some of its powers are specifically mentioned in the Yogavasistha. 


| By following the physiological method, which consists in the control of 

| prāņa and thereby awakening the Kundalini-sakti, one ĉan acquire the ability 

| of becoming too big, too small or too heavy, of seeing the siddhas, etc. By 

| the psychological method, one can bring about psychic cure of all the 
bodily diseases, immunity from suffering, old age and premature death; one 

| can have the knowledge of what is passing in other minds; one can enter the 
Sd of perfected beings; and one can transgress physicality and acquire 
subtility. 


: The power, the intelligence and the entire grandeur of a man increase 
immensely when he knows the Truth by the practice of his spiritual Nature 
Which is Absolute. The entire Yogavasistha deals with the various methods 
of Self-realization. 
E —RJPSS Vol. I Pt. 1, October 1963, pp. 107-17 


£ Atreya, B. L. 


DRE PT OSOPHY OF THE YOGAVASISTHA — A BIRD'S EYE 


According to Yogavdsistha, philosophy begins with discontentment 


eecinst the worldly, bid RoW CB UAE Rais RO idasting happiness Or peace: 


“Oogaväsistha points out that direct cognition or intuition is the only and 
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ultimate source of all our knowledge. Knowledge can have for its Object 
only that which is homogeneous with itin nature. All objects, therefore 
along with the perceiving subjects, are ideas of our consciousness. 


The most outstanding feature of the philosophy of the Yogavasistha 
is idealism. 


According to this work, there is little or no difference between the 
waking and dream experience. Both are alike in their nature, as long as 
each lasts. This work maintains the theory of subjective idealism. Every 
individual perceives and cognizes only that which is within his own experi- 
ence; no one perceives aught but its ownideas. At the same time this work 
admits a cosmic world with countless objects and individuals within it, 
which in its original form, is a system of ideas in the Cosmic Mind, and 
thus it propounds a sort of objective idealism also. The two kinds of 
idealism are reconciled. The experience of a common world by many indi- 
viduals is thus due to the fact that, over and above these individuals, there 
exists a Common Mind, the Cosmic Mind, in which all the common con- 
tents of the world as well as the individuals themselves exist as ideas and 
are represented in every individual mind within the Cosmic Mind. The 
manifestation of an objective world within a mind proceeds by way of 
materialization and externalization of ideas in the form of things, body and 
senses, consequent upon a wish, craving or desire to enjoy the particular 

` objects. 


Individuality ( &vatva), according to Vasistha, does not consist in being 
something like a simple, undecomposable, spiritual entity, called soul. It 
consists, on the other hand, in being a mind, manas, which means a parti- 
cular mode of the Ultimate Reality, determined by a peculiar movement, 
tendency, desire or will to imagine. The secret of attaining supernormal 
powers is to rise above identity with the physical body, which is another 
name for limitation, imperfection and incapacity of doing great things, and 
to affirm one's being spiritualin nature and, therefore, full of higher powers. 


The concept of the Selfis different from that of the individuality 
The Self is that within us which never changes, in spite of perpetual change 
in the personality. The individuality, however, changing and impermanent 
it may be, is not dissolved with the decay of the physical body and its total 
dissolution by death. The body is only an external manifestation of the 
inner will to be, which, with countless desires and hopes, persists. 

Everything in the’ world is a manifestation of the Absolute Reality, 
the Brahman, the Eternal Conscious Blissful Existence. 


The test of Reality is eternal persistence on AA forms, however, 
, eo: mappi Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar fit 
persist temporarily. acy, aS Such, come into existence and pass out ot 1t. 
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How can, therefore, they be regarded as real in the true sense of the term. 
But we cannot also say that they are unreal, because they partake of 
Reality. In itself, the Absolute Reality is, according to the Yogavasistha, 
above all changes, above all distinctions and differentiations, and above 
all relations. Acosmism is the Ultimate and the Highest Truth, which 
can be realized by every one, when one ceases to be interested in the 
relative, particular and finite appearances. The source of happiness is the 
joy of desirelessness which is much greater than and superior to that of 
ruling over an empire, of the company of one’s beloved, of Heaven, and 
that experience by ‘Visnw’ (V. 74.44). This joy is really the Bliss inherent 
in the Absolute Reality, which is our very Self. 


According to this work, there is no other way to attain liberation 
than Self-knowledge, as our bondage consists in the ignorance of the fact 
that we are here and now the Absolute. 


Devotion (bhakti) to, or worship of, any personal god is not of much 
| use in attaining liberation. Nobody can confer liberation as a boon on 
i anybody, unless the latter deserves it by his own right. The best way 
to worship the real God residing within the temple of our own body is 
Self-knowledge and Self-realization. The artificial and showy ways of 
worshipping God are only for the ignorant. Performing or giving up of 
any kind of action, whether it be religious, moral or worldly, is immaterial 
for attaining liberation. 


The person, who has become liberated from individuality and is yet 
living, is called a jivanmukta. His way of living is described in great 
details in the Yogavasistha. > 


— DI Vol. IV No. 1, January 1964, pp. 61-77 


Balasubrahmanian, R. 
IS THERE NOT ERRONEOUS COGNITION? 


The Prabhakaras explain all cases of bhrama as cases of non- 
apprehension (akhydti). To experience is to experience validly and 
to err in experience is to experience imperfectly, though validly, the 
imperfection consisting merely in non-discrimination and not in mis- 
apprehension. The theory of akhydti, advocated by the Prabhakaras, 
Cannot stand examination. Irrespective of the sense-contact with the 
object, there can be non-apprehension of the difference between the two, 
between the perceived nacre and the remembered silver or between the 
unperceived piece of stone and the remembered silver. If so, a person 
Should seize a piece of stone as silver. This is, however, not borne out 


by experience i j ich ized as silver, and thi 
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from erroneous cognition (viparyaya). Though this is the truth about 
the smrti, the Prabhakaras can neither accept this fundamental point nor 
reject it. The acceptance of this view is detrimental to their theory of 
akhyati. And by rejecting it, they only invite difficulties which they 
cannot resolve so long as they swear by the theory of akhyati. The 
Prabhākaras cannot intelligibly account for the sublation by a subsequent 
cognition. The difficulty with the theory of akhyāti is how, if its 
explanation of what is known as erroneous cognition were true, the 
sublating cognition can arise at all. Such a difficulty does not arise in 
the case of Viparita-khyati. The Prabhākaras refuse to accept that, in 
illusion, one object is mistaken for another. Illusion, according to them, 
is simply a case of non-apprehension—the failure to note the distinction, 
between the perceived and the remembered elements. According to 
them, non-discrimination is responsible for the failure to distinguish the 
one from the other. One and the same non-discrimination cannot be 
the effect as well as its own cause. Itis this absurdity which emerges 
from the Prabhakara theory of akhydti. The theory of akhydti breaks 
down when it is applied to dream experience. In dreams, such a non- 
discrimination cannot arise at all for the simple reason that there is no 
second object which is perceived other than what is remembered. It 
follows, therefore, on their account that there is no bhrama in dream 
experience, a conclusion which is palpably untrue. 


—JAU Vol. XXV, Humanities, 1964, pp. 30-56 


Bedekar, V.M. 

‘DHARANA’ AND “CODANA’ (YOGIC TERMS) IN THE MOKSA- 
DHARMAPARVAN OF THE MAHABHARATA IN THEIR RELA- 
TION WITH THE YOGASUTRAS 


There are two passages in the Moksadharma section of the Santipar- 
van, where Dhdrand is discussed (I) in Vyasa's discourse to Suka (Mahabha- 


rata XII. 228) and (2) Bhisma’s exhortation to Yudhisthira (Chapter 289 
of Moksadharma). 


In the Yogasütra, dháranà is the sixth limb in the eight-membered 
(astáriga) Yoga. Dhdrand is the fixing of the mind to some place or object. 
The object can be of two kinds according to Vydsa-bhasya : the internal 
regions and the external objects. 


Accordin g to Mahabharata, dháranà is the main stage in the meditative 
practice aimed at Self-realization, but, according to the Yogasütra, it is only 


the first step; the next two steps leading to the final goal are dhydna and 
samadhi. 


Another sitiking, YRR accu ning imihenMelesadharma section 
of the Mahabharata is codana (chapter 294). In chapter 304, Yajfiavalkya 
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tells Janaka that by practising twelve codands each in the first and latter 


parts of the night, one becomes calm and self-controlled. 


The Yogic texts, however, do not elucidate the nature of the codanas. 
Can it be that the twelve codanás are the twelve Pranayamas which make 
up one dharand as suggested above ? 


—BV Vol. XXII Nos. 1-4, 1962, issued December 1963, pp. 25-32 


LJ 
Bedekar, V. M. 
THE PLACE OF JAPA IN THE MOKSADHARMA-PARVAN AND 


THE YOGA-SUTRAS : A COMPARATIVE STUDY 


According to the Moksadharmaparvan of the Mahābhārata, the prac- 
tice of Japa leads the reciter to higher and higher stages of religious and 
spiritual progress. Japa practised for its own sake and without the sligh- 
test taint of desire leads the jdpaka to the highest goal of self-realisation. 


As religious and philosophic thought progressed and became deeper 
and more contemplative, it gradually freed itself from the encumbrances 
and shackles of sacrificial rites. This climate was also congenial to the 
growth of the Sàmkhya ideas with their insistence on knowledge and of 
yoga with its existence on disciplining the mind. The japa of the Upani- 
sadic pranava was incorporated into yoga. 


The Vedic sacrificial ritualistic tradition tried toemeet the challenge 
from yoga by boosting japa as its rival and by incorporating in the japa 
discipline the various elements associated with the yoga. eNo wonder the 
Í description of the jāpaka with which the Mahābhārata text concludes, makes 
the jdpaka, equal to the yogin from the point of final achievement. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


—ABORI Vol. XLIV Pts. 1-4, 1963, issued 1964, pp. 63-74 


Bhatt, S. R. 
A NEW APPROACH TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF RAMANUJA 


The object of this article is to show that all the doctrines that 
Ramanuja has accepted and advocated can be accounted for without any 
reference to the Paficardtra and the works of the Alvars, and that the 
Paíicarátra doctrines said to be accepted by Ramaànuja, are not at all 
present or even alluded to, in his works. It has often been said and taken 
for granted that Ramanuja was essentially and substantially influenced by 
the Paiíicaratra Samhitas and the works of the Alvars, and was very much 
Inspired by them. But it is interesting and important to note that in none 


of his works, e i I-bhà. Rà uja quotes four couplets 
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according to the tradition, the agama literature consists. Nor are any 
ofthe characteristic doctrines of this system even hinted at. Further, 
nowhere does he confess himself a Paiícardtra. We can trace every 
doctrine and dogma of his philosophy and theology to the Upanisads, 
Brahma-sütras, Gita, Mahabharata and Visnu-purána. The whole theology 
of Ramanuja, which somehow resembles Paficaratra theology, has been 
derived from the works enumerated above. Some scholars allege the 
influence of the Bhdgavata-purdna on Ramànuja, but this is far from 
truth. Sankara also more than ance refers to the opinion of ‘another 
commentator’ of the sutras, whom Sankara’s commentators identify as 
Bodhayana whom Rāmānuja expressly follows. 


The Absolute of Sankara, it is said, does not come out into the open 
on the field of human experience, but the God of Ramanuja is not a 
passive Absolute who looks down upon us from the height of heaven, but 
joins us in the experiences of our concrete life, shares our ends and works 
for our uplift. For Ramanuja, the reality is a unity, not bare undifferen- 
tiated, but that which contains, and admits of differénces which are all 
real. The ultimate Reality is Cidacidvisistesvarah, i. e., God qualified 
by matter and spirits. Though equally real, matter and spirits depend on 
God and constitute His body. Unlike the advaita, the creation, according 
to Ramanuja, is a real act of God, as real as God Himself. Ramanuja 
repudiates the mayavada and accepts satkaryavada and brahmaparinamavada. 
The cosmic evolution in Ramanuja is not an emanation, as in the Pajica- 
ratra, but itis an effect of self-transformation of Prakrti energised by 
Brahman. o 


The individual soul continues to exist even in the state of release. 
Release is nota quiet absorption or disappearance in, and identity with, 
Brahman. It is similarity with Brahman. 


The bhakti in Ramanuja, unlike the Paficardtra and Alvars, is not 
an exuberance of feeling or a fervent glow of emotion. It is, as Ramanuja 
emphatically maintains, the same as the updsand of the Upanisads. It is 
essentially rational, meditative and a serene contemplation of God. Itisa 
misgiving of the scholars to maintain that Ramanuja has accepted and 
advocated the doctrine of prapatti, a central dogma of the Paficaratra and 
Alvars, as a means independent of and superior to bhakti. 


—IPC Vol. IX No. 1, March 1964, pp. 28-32 


Bhattacharyya, D. 
FINAL EMANCIPATION OF ADVAITA VEDANTA 


According-ton theio^dwyaitistur.emmnejpatieniois Hyrelidronly within the 
realm of ignorance, but is a jargon in the paramarthika level. Emancipation 
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is of one who is already emancipated, for the individual self is Brahman 
itself, and bondage is the result of ignorance. 


The Vedàntist does not agree with Royce who believes that the 
Absolute is both one and many, that the variety of the world is not illusory 
and that in the ultimate communion of the individual with the Absolute, 
the individual is not lost in the Absolute. Royce is not thoroughly 
Advaitic in spirit. 

a 

All orthodox schools of Indian philosophy agree with the funda- 
mental Advaitic point that in liberation we do not create anything but 
realize our real nature. 


The Buddhist also holds that nirvana is the absolute and unconditioned 
blissful state. 


There is a seeming difference between the Advaitist and Sri 
Aurobindo. While the former teaches us to spurn the world as illusory 
and mithyd, the latter believes that it is the very destiny of man to be 
Divinized. But Aurobindo believes that to the Creator creation is a /ila. 
To a strict logical assessment, Aurobindo's philosophy is a form of 
Advaitism. e 


According to the Advaitist though action cannot be directed to the 
realisation of moksa, it may help us to ward off the impediments on the 
way to the rise of knowledge. Nitya as well as kamy@ karmas are simply 
of indirect use to moksa, which is an anubhava and cannot come out of 
action. * 


The final modification of antahkarana destroying the world-illusion 
destroys itself too, because both are relative and also occupy the same 
locus. Supreme moksa is beyond all upddhis and it cannot harbour any 
variety within itself. There is no real antagonism between the jivanmukti 
and videhamukti. The difference between the jivanmuktivada and videha- 
muktivada, however, is that according to the former, the enlightened need 
not abide by the spiritual discipline, while, according to the latter, he must 
do so.. 


—CR Vol. 169 No. 2, November 1963, pp. 233-66 


Bhattacharya, Tarapada 
THE SAMKHYA AND GOD 


We cannot perceive God; nor is there a proof of His existence. So 


far the Samkhya iphilosepBerss ad; Jelena agree but while the latter 
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disproves God when it speaks of this world to be a creation of pradhana, 
i.e., Prakrti. 


The Vedantic view that Brahma is the cause of the world is not 
acceptable to the Samkhya system on the ground that the former is 
sentient and pure, while the latter is insentient and impure and, therefore, 
one cannot be the cause or effect of the other. 


To those who say that God,is the Creator, since human action is 
baffled (Nydyasitra, IV. 1. 19), the Samkhya reply is that our actions 
determine what we shall have. ; 


And yet if God is supposed to preside over our actions, He should 
be doing so for His own benefit. Then He would be degenerated into 
an earthly being. Uddyotakara explains Vatsyayana-bhasya (Nyaya-darsana, 
IV. 1. 21) by saying that God favours the actions of men. To this the 
Samkhya reply is that God may not be doing anything for achieving a 
personal end, yet when He functions asa giver of fruit, He must have 

- some attachment for doing so. In this case also, He ceases to be God. 
This looks like a repudiation of the theistic position adopted by the 
Patafijala system also. 

& 

In the Sarhkhya system, God is not required in the scheme of creation. 
It is the unintelligent evolute Nature which creates the bodies of the enjoy- 
ment and liberation of the soul. To Sarhkara’s argument that unintelligent 
Nature cannot create without the superintendence of one intelligent, the 
Samkhya answer is that the unintelligent milk acts for the sustenance of the 
calf; likewise acte pradhana for the liberation of the soul. 


The soul by nature is liberated; so it does not require God to liberate 
—CR Vol. 169 No. 2, November 1963, pp. 227-32 


Bose, A. C. 
THE CONCEPT OF SAMJNANA (CONCORD) IN THE VEDAS 


Samjnana means not only the knowledge ( jfiána) but the loving unity, 
the concord, produced by such knowledge. Such unity differs from uni- 
formity by affording the individual the opportunity for free, and at the 
same time, cooperative self-expression. 


The devas can have Samjfidna, concord among themselves, because 
they have a fundamental point of unity, viz., their divinity. They are mani- 
festations of the relative plane, in terms of attribute and value, of the 
attributeless Absolutebspokenn. chirinulthagVedwctio, theidmeuter gender and 
singular number, as ekam, the one aksaram, the eternal. 


` 
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The following exhortation in Rgveda (X. 191) is meant for the members 
of a state. Jt desires them to have, among other aspects of Samjnana, 
common deliberation (mantra) and a common political assembly (samiti) : 
| «May your counsel be common. Your assembly common’. 


| The Veda wants samjfiana, concord, not only with members of one's 
own state, but also with foreigners living in other states. The basis of unity 
here is found in ‘the divine spirit (daivyam manah) within man, which is 
repudiated when man fails to unite with man. The Veda points out that to 
establish Santjfiana with foreigners will mean the elimination of war and 
| prevention of great loss of life. 


Thus more than three thousand years ago, the Veda discovered the 
way to prevent war and the loss of life caused by it. In ‘the divine spirit’ 
(daivyam manah) in man, is the rallying point for the unity of men. It is 
this innate divinity of man that the Vedanta philosophy preaches and which 
Svàmi Vivekananda proclaimed to the whole world in our times. 


—PB Vol. LXIX No. 5, May 1964, pp. 231-34 


Budhananda, Swami 
JESUS CHRIST AND VEDANTA 


Chirst is one of the most shining exemplifiers of Vedanta in his 
teachings. In his life, we find fulfilment of the three aspects of Vedanta : 
(1) Although we do not have any record of the spirstual disciplines prac- 
tised by Christ, yet we find that when he insisted on being baptized by John, 
he was anxious to practise discipline. We also know tkat he fasted for 
forty days. (2). He had attained self-regeneration, as he had developed the 
power to conquer all temptations. (3) He also had attained the state of 
complete self-immolation for the sake of God and man. This is evident 
from the fact that he willingly sacrificed himself for the sake of creation. 


In teachings of Chirst, there are three aspects which conform to the 
basic principles of Vedanta: (1) He teaches that God exists and loves both 
good and bad and is ready to reclaim the fallen. We find in his teachings 
(a) God as extra-cosmic, (b) as intra-cosmic and (c) creation within God. 
Of these the first is the dualistic, the second, qualified non-dualistic and 
the third, the non-dualistic concept. These are very close to the views 
about God found in Vedanta. (2) A person who recognizes God tries to 
rise Godward. (3) Like the Upanisads, Christ says ‘The Kingdom of God 
is within you,’ which means that the soul and God are identical. A man 
has to lift up his soul so that he can know the truth and be free. For 
Christ as for Vedanta, sin is a product of ignorance or avidyaà which is to 
be avoided. dike the sprinciple ef detached action propounded in the Gitd, 
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as a spiritual discipline. He used to say "Thou must love thy neighbour as 
thyself. According to Christ, any service done to the needy is the service 
unto God. So is the view of the Gitd. 


Thus for a Hindu, Vedanta vibrates in the teachings of Christ. Some 
narrow-minded Christians have expressed their concern about the popularity 
of Vedanta in America. They see in Vedanta a powerful opponent of 
Christianity, but they are poor Christians who want to limit Christ to the 
frame of their narrow understandiug. For a Vedantin, that too nurtured in 
the Rama-Krsna tradition, Christ is one of the finest exemplifiers of Vedanta, 
No power can drive away Vedanta and Christ's own power is its proof. 


—VK Vol. L No. 8, December 1963, pp. 470-77 


Burch, George Bosworth 
SEVEN-VALUED LOGIC IN JAIN PHILOSOPHY 


The key-word which represents the central concept of the Jain seven- 
valued logic is syat. Correctly interpreted, syaát is not a form of as and 
does not mean may be, but is an indeclinable adverb meaning in some 
aspect or somehow. It is the erroneous interpretation of this word which 
makes Jain philosophy to be a sort of skepticism. There is no skepticism 
in Jain philosophy, but there is no thorough-going relativism: whatever is 
asserted is asserted with reservation. The complete truth-value formula, 
according to Jain logic, is as follows : 


(1) Somehow^it is (syat asti); (2) somehow it is not (syat nasti); 
(3) somehow it is indeterminate (syat avaktavyah); (4) somehow it is and 
is not (spat astinasti); (5) somehow it is and is indeterminate (syat nasti 
avaktavyah; (6) somehow it is not and is indeterminate ( syat nasti avakta- 
vyah and (7) somehow it is and is not and is indeterminate (syat asti 
nasti avaktayyah). 


All the seven modes are sakaladesa ( i.e., considering an entity as a 
whole) and vikaladesa (i. e., considering an entity in parts) depending on 
whether we desire to speak about the whole thing, or about one attribute 
of the thing. 


Contrary to non-dualist Vedanta, Jainism can be summarised by the 
phrase “Yes, yes’. Error consists in asserting that any statement is abso- 
lutely true. The seven-valued logic is not logic in the sense of a system of 
tules for inference. Its intention is to provide an abstract scheme for 
formulating the results of philosophical or other inquiry. In metaphysics, 
a notable application of Jain logic is found in the neo-Vedantic philosophy 
of K. C. Bhattacharya; the physics has it in the formulation of optical 


phenomenon aad dhg thsemoefimetton raiadacbsiniaucear physics. 
—IPQ Vol, IV No. 1, February 1964, pp. 68-93 
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Chaudhuri, D. Roma 
AN OBJECTION AGAINST BRAHMA- KARANA-VADA 


Dealing with the objections against the Brahma-kdrana-vdda, the 
Vedàntins argue that the cause and the effect are one and the same vastu or 
dravya, object or substance. Whatever be their differences in other respects, 
like forms and functions, their identity in essence cannot be denied in any 
way, whatsoever. l 

Thus, if Brahman be taken to be the cause of the world, it has also 
to be admitted at the same time that the world, the effect, is Brahman in 
essence. If that be so, what does it really matter if the world be acetana 
or non-sentient ? In that case, acetanatva is only a form, a quality or 
external appearance of the world and nothing more. It is only in form, inits 
external appearancg that the world is impure (asuddha), imperfect (apürna), 
etc.; in its real essence, it is sentient (ajada), pure (Suddha) and perfect 
(piirna), like its cause, the Brahman, there being no difference between 
the two in the ultimate analysis. 

—PB Vol. 69 No. 2, February 1964, p. 58 
Chaudhuri, Roma =e à oe 
BRAHMA-JIVA-JAGAT RELATION: A UNIQUE THEORY 


The Advaita Vedanta and the other Vedantic monotheistic theories 
have all their own difficulties of which the Visesddvaita-vada of Sripati 
offers an ingenious solution. Sripati’s is a Saiva School of Vedanta and 
his commentary on the Brahma-sütra is called Srikara*bhasya. 

Like other Bhedabhedavadins, Sripati too tries his level best to 
support logically the co-existence of bheda and abheda, thdugh his theory 
is not atall a Bhedabheda theory in its ordinarily accepted sense of a 
coexistence of bheda and abheda. According to him, the baddha-jiva is 
wholly different from Brahman; while the muktajiva is wholly identical with 
Brahman. This is a unique view in the history of Vedanta philosophy, 
Since the Vedanta view of Reality is entirely a static one. But it is 
full of contradictions : (1) It goes against the very scientific, logical and 
Psychological theory of manifestation, with no gain at all. (2) How can 
one of the two absolutely opposed entities be transformed into the other ? 
(3) If Brahman is all pervasive, how can the universe be non- -Brahman ? 
(4) An anitya moksa cannot be the summum bonum and a plurality of 
Vibhu souls is unthinkable. 

—VK Vol. LI No. 1, May 1964, pp. 55-60 
Copeland, E. Luther 
FOUR LECTURES ON THE ACADEMIC DISCIPLINE OF COMPA- 
RATIVE RELIGION 


Comparative iggligiepdsdhecabieelasgstuacnf, religion from various 
Sources, such as philology and history. So it tries to become one of the 
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humanistic sciences. It is actually the second stage of a trilogy of studies 
within the ‘science of religion’, with history of religion and philosophy of 
religion for the other two stages. 


The commercial, imperialistic and missionary expansion of Western 
peoples and the flowering of the scientific spirit and method were mainly 
the two aspects of 19th century life that helped the growth of comparative 
religion. The immediate impulse, however, came from the field of compara- 
tive philology of which Max Müller was the first great scholar. 


Comparative religion developed in three stages : (1) Max Miiller’s My- 
thology which emancipated comparative religion from Christian theology. 
(ii) In this stage, evaluation was replaced by description, (iii) The third stage 
showed three aims: (1) the aim at an integrated outlook, (2) the desire 
to probe deeply into the meaning of religious experienceend (3) the reas- 
sertion of the validity of the metaphysical questions. 


A student of comparative religion must be a religious man with some 
experiences of his own. He must hold in abeyance his apologetic motive, 
if he has any. 


The author contends that comparative religion is a valid part of 
liberal education. Educated people, therefore, must have some knowledge 
of the religions of their own countries. 

Comparative religion *helps and enhances the appreciation of our 
own faiths’. Ij leads a student to vital religious experiences of his 
own. It also serves the cause of theology and apologetics by comparison 
with other religions. 


Bha. Vol. VII Pts. 1-2, 1963-64, pp. 82-104 
Dandekar, R, N. 
MAN IN HINDU THOUGHT 
The essential self in man is indeed of the nature of pure self-conscious- 
ness. Man realises his essential self in an ecstatic and mystic state where 


the only experience is that of pure bliss. 


The. author then discusses some of the important characteristics of 
Hindu thought, viz., rebirth, moksa, karma, samskara, etc. 


The practical side of Hindu ethics is then treated at the end and the 
author says thaf thi? bung ees SRC SEE PAYI much the same 


as that of the most of the civilised peoples, Truth (satya), non-voilence i 


"i 
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(ahirisa), sacrifice (yajfía) and renunciation are not merely passive virtues, 
but they represent active social morality in Hindu parlance. 


—ABORI Vol. XLIII Pts. 1-4, 1962, issued 1963, pp. 1—57 


Das, P. K. 
LILA AS THE CREATION OF LOVE 


According to the Upanisads, Bralfman is a living reality with a crea- 
tive urge, and according to the Vedanta, creation is a. sport or pastime to 
Brahman, who cannot desist from it, for it is the spontaneous over-flow of 
his nature. Man was intended by his Creator to be the central figure des- 
tined to unite in love with Him as his Beloved. God gave man a fraction 
of His own nature of consciousness and bliss. This gift of bliss is but an 
aspect of the love of God for man. ‘The fundamental truth of the religion 
of love is that the relation of the finite with the Infinite is one of joy, that 
is, of love.’ 


This conception of reciprocity of love is the corner-stone of the 
Vaisnava religion, which is a religion of love and according to which God 
will continue to wait endlessly, as the individual soul will proceed from state 
to state, from birth to birth. This is the /ila of God. 


—VBO Vol. XXIX No. 1, 1963-64, pp. 62-75 


De Smet, R. V. e 
KANADA’S TEACHING ON KNOWLEDGE 


According to Kanada, knowledge results from the presence of dtman 
to the external objects by means of the external senses, properly focussed by 
the internal sense manas. The sannikarsa which gives rise to the knowledge 
is a conjunction and not an inherence-relationship. Vidya is obtained 
when all the factors of cognition are unimpeded and work in smooth co- 
operation. Avidyd is faulty or defective knowledge. ‘Doubt’ is uncertain 
knowledge. Sirti is not a new knowing, but only past knowledge reassum- 
ed and refreshed. From the standpoint of immediacy, knowledge is two-fold : 
pratyaksa and anumana or laingika jnana. In the eyes of Kanada, the 
testimony, evem of Sruti, requires validation. A detailed study of 
Kanada’s theory of knowledge show that it is the product of very accurate 
thinking and perhaps centuries of ratiocinations and disputations among 
the Panditas of the Vai$esika School. It is based upon a robust cosmology 
and is developed from a scientific outlook which avoids both the pitfalls of 
Vedic theology dear to the Vedantins and the niceties and formal refinements 
of the Naiyagits!n Pelis Tang roawbel@nuerfettctiord Háriswdifficult to remove 
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it from the thick growth of accretions with which the commentators have 
covered it in the hope of reconciling it with the tenets of later Schools, 


—JA (Third series) Vol. I No. 1, January 1964, pp. 13-30 


Desai, S. G. 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE CONCEPT OF WORSHIP 


The Vedic seers offered their prayers which served as the worship of 
the many deities which were natural phenomena deified and raised to that 
high position. The priests gradually built a cult of sacrifice into which the 
general masses could not have a direct entry. The reaction to this resulted 
into the practice of Yoga and the Mdnasa-pijd. It was the inability of the 
masses to grasp the unqualified Brahman that gave rise to the idea of quali- 
fied Brahman and then it was superimposed with various forms and these 
forms were named as gods. The devotees, while worshipping the personal 
god started superimposing the acts of his daily life on the idol of the god 
he worshipped. Thus the worship of the sixteen upacdras might have been 
introduced. The Tantras brought in the method of a sense of security and 
wonder-working character of mantras or yantras. Then came in the new 
phase of Bhaktimarga and the method of worship known as ‘Japa’. The 
followers of Yoga adhered to strict mental discipline. Mental concentration 
became one of the methods of worship in the Yoga and the Sannyasa path. 


—JYI Vol. IX No. 7, February 1964, pp. 105-8 
Dimock Jr., Edward C. : 
DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE AMONG THE VAISNAVAS OF 
BENGAL 


In this article, the author has dealt with the subject under four heads : 
(1) historical sketch, (2) the concept of Bhakti, the relationship of man 
to God, (3) the concept of Bhakti, the relationship of man to man and (4) 
the expression of Bhakti, literary symbolism. 


_ Under the first head, he has outlined the growth and development 
of the Vaisnavism of Bengal, which derives from the ‘tradition of the 
Bhagavata, This movement received the impetus from Caitanya. He was 
not himself a theologian or a writer, but he deputed eminent theologians 
and philosophers to go to Vrndavana and establish there an drama for 
the Vaisnavas. These theologians are the six Gosvamins : Ripa, Sanatana, 
Jiva, Gopala Bhatta, Raghunatha Bhatta and Raghunatha Dasa. They 
composed standard works on the doctrines of the sect. After the death 
of Caitanya, his followers in Bengal split up into two groups led by 


Nityananda andy MBSE Beh a cuxtapesitvetyjecthe, HáGdwaer believing in 
casteless order and the latter sticking to casteism. The Gosvamins of 
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Vrndavana, reflecting both devotion and intellect, were too much cut off, 
both by geography and inclination, from the life-blood of the Vaisnava 
movement in Bengal. This explains the decay of the movement in 
the 18th century. 


Under the second head, the author has discussed some doctrinal 
postulates of the Vaisnavism of Bengal, especially that relating to Bhakti. 


Under the third heading, the author has shown that the Bengal 
Vaisnavas follow the liberal outlook of the Bhdgavata-purana in the 


matter of caste. Caitanya approved positively of breaking down caste- 


barriers and shocked his Brahmin followers by embracing the Südra, 
Ràmànanda Ray. Among the Gosvámins of Vrndavana, at least three of 
the six leaders were non-Brahmins; one was definitely a Kayastha and 
two, Ripa and Sanatana, even though originally Brahmins, had certainly 
lost by working for the Muslims. The followers of Nityananda also 
denounced caste. According to a tradition, this teacher allowed some 
thousands of Buddhist monks and nuns, presumably Tüntrikas, into the 
Vaisnava fold. However, Advaitacarya supported the system of caste. 


Under the last head, the author has traced the impact of the 
doctrines of the Vaisnavism of Bengal on literary development. He has 
analysed the concept of Parakiyá and commented upon its various inter- 
pretations in the literary circles of the sect. He has also pointed out 
many parallelisms between the compositions of this sect and the writings 
of Christian saints. ° 

—HR Vol. III No. 1, Summer 1963, pp. 106-27 
Gopani, A. S. e. 
HERETICS OF JAINISM 


A brief account of the following seven heretics of Jainism, who 
were highly intellectual and differed from the established principles of 
Jainism.in one or two points only, is given below :— 


(1) Jamali who started the theory of Bahurata; (2) Tisyagupta 
who preached Antyapradesatva; (3) Arya Asadhacarya who propounded 
the theory of Avyakta; (4) Arya A$vamitra who styled the novel theory 
of Ksanikaksayavada; (5) Arya Gangacarya who enunciated the theory 
of Dvaikriyás, which went against the Jaina view of one experience at 
a point of time; (6) Rohagupta who invented the theory of Trairásikas 
and believed in Jiva, Ajiva, and No-jiva; (7) Gostha-Mahila who prea- 
ched that the Karmic particle stuck to the upper surface of the soul and 
did not get intertwined with every pradesa in it. 


—BV Vols. XX-XXI (Munshi fadoleaical Felicitation Volume), 
CC-O. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri CARTE AAAF 1963, pp. 205-10 
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Gouchhwal, Balbir Singh 
MORAL RELIGION OF KANT AND KARMAYOGA OF THE GĪTĀ 


According to Kant, an action is truly human, and for that matter 
truly moral, if itis the result of the self-legislating authority of the self 
itself. Thus looked at, morality is a practical discipline of self-determi- 
nation, self-fulfilment and self-realisation. Nowhere perhaps could this 
view of Kant find itself more faithfully represented than in ‘the Gita’s 
karmayoga which is defined as that practical philosophy of life whereby 
the human soul, by gradually liberating itself from desires and passions, 
can lead to the fullest consummation of its truth. For Kant and the 
Gita, it stands for the essence ofthe self which, when viewed from the 
moral point of view, is itself the law of Goodness, and every act of self- 
determination acts as an occasion for greater degrees of its perfection, 
so that ultimately it discovers itself as such. Had the soul been inherently 
bereft of such a capability, we would have been condemned strangers to 
what the hedonists call altruistic conduct, and would have never apprecia- 
ted the manifestation of goodness even in those actions which conduce 
to the happiness of others, but run counter to our best interests and 
intentions. 


In the event of its fullest consummation, the self discovers itself as 
‘absolute pleasure’, much the same way as, on the showing of Kant and 
the Gita, the self finds itself as absolute Goodness or the Moral law. 
According to the Gita and Kant, both, the unity of the End and the 
Means presupposes belief in the intrinsic worth of one’s self as the only 
law of action. 

5 

It is argued that we must subject our will to the divine commands 
in order to please God. But the conception of God which ascribes to 
Him simply desire of glory and dominion, might and vengeance is 
repugnant to the moral consciousness of man. For Kant and the Gita, 
belief in the absolute goodness of the self and our determination to 
realise it as such are phenomena characteristic of the moral life which 
owes its raison d'etre to, and proceeds from, the inherent opposition of 
the life of sensibility to the innate power of the self, of the Non-ego to 
the Ego, as Fichte said, of the Matter to the Form, as Aristotle taught, 
of Prakrti to the Purusa, as the Samkhya held, or of Maya to the Atman, 
as Samkara pointed out. 


. There is some point of minute difference between the Gita and 
Kant. For the Gifd, the attainment of the final 'goal is accompanied 
by the unique experience of bliss which is the flower and fruit of the 
consciencious efforts made by it. It is on this point that Kant stumbles, 
and we regret his stumbling, not because he cbrsakss off. fom the Gita for 


a while, but because’ FUB AUOD my of the. self, on which stands the fine 
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edifice of his moral religion, loses all its meaning. Although Kant 
himself is not sure as to the exact nature of this enjoyment, we can 
safely infer that it is the very essence of the perfect self, pursucd only 
by those who have been completely disillusioned by the unsatisfactory 
nature of pleasure afforded by sensuous desires. But the moral law of 
itself does not promise any happiness. What Kant, therefore, failed to 
consider is the fact that, if virtue and happiness are not connected with 
each other either logically or by way of causal relation, bringing in of 
God, where there is no such necessity, would be directly opposed to the 
basic tenet of his moral faith. 


{— 


The highest aim of life, according to Kant and the Gita, consists in 
that state on the attainment of which we transcend the realm of deed 
and consequence and fully withdraw into the perfection of our law. 
Similarities between the two are so strikingly close and significant that 
no serious student of the comparative thought can afford to ignore them 
as mere accidental. The writer is led to hazard the conjecture that Kant, 
like Schopenhauer, must have found, in the Indian philosophical pers- 
pective, the real solution to the mystery and meaning of human life. 


—JPC Vol. IX No. 1, March 1964, pp. 1-14 


Gouchhwal, Balbir Singh 
THE GOOD IN THE PRABHAKARA SCHOOL OF PURVA 
MIMAMSA 

Accepting God as the mark and measure of all human actions, as is 
generally accepted in Hindu thought, not only deprives» morality of an 
; independent status, but also binds its validity to the condition of our belief 
| in the existence of God. It is this traditional line of reasoning that is 
| sought to be vigorously challenged by Prabhakara who asserted that such an 
outlook ultimately amounted to no more than denial to the self of its 
inherent right of determination of action by means of its own law. It is, 
i then, hardly any surprise to find Jaimini, the author of the Sutras of Pürva- 
j mimàrhsà, pointing out that God would certainly be guilty of cruelty and 
| partiality, if he rewarded and punished men. 


Prabhakara holds that goodness in its consummation is synonymous 
with the very law of essential selfhood. He believes that the Vedas claim 
their raison d’etre because of the fact that they are the embodiments of this 
law which is set forth in the form of unconditional duties. Their status and 
authority being sui generis, they alone are competent to reveal to man the 
knowledge of a particular kind which is otherwise unattainable to him. It 
is not merely recognition of a Vedic injunction that constitutes a duty for 
us ; what is necessary for it to become a duty is the fact that it should be 
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only when it is appropriated by one's self as its own law of action and 
manifested in the determination of one's will. 


Prabhakara makes a clear-cut distinction between the conditional 
duties (kamya-karma) and the unconditional ones (nitya-naimittika-karma) 
and thereby seeks to show that whereas in the conduct determined by the 
former, there is purpose alone, it is in the conduct, as determined by the 
latter, that there are both purpose and determination. In being thus 
prompted by some desire, which has its source in the lower self, the agent’s 
true self does not find itself represented in the action, with the inevitable 
consequence that its own law remains thoroughly neutral (udásina). Hence, 
in the sphere of morality proper, it is not what ends we seek, but rather the 
way in which we seek them, that really matters. All the Vedic commands, 
according to Prabhakara, are binding on all of us in so far as they embody 
the law of our essential being, and any action that does not represent this 
law as its motive cannot be ranked as strictly moral. Prabhakara asserts 
that, in every command of duty, there is the idea of an object to be accom- 
plished through the voluntary activity (anustheya). On the realisation of 
this end, which is embodied in the unconditional duties as enjoined by the 
- Vedas, the self discovers its inner life, an ideal that came later on to be 
called moksa, which was taken to mean the-self’s attaining its identity with 
Brahman in the Advaita-Vedanta of Samkara. As such, it is definitely 
wrong to suggest that, since dharma, recognised as the highest human value 
by Prabhakara, admits of no purpose to be subserved, the concept of moksa 
came to be substituted for it later in order to remove this defect in his 
system. 5 


The authoz concludes that we must give Prabhakara the rare credit of 
having propounded an ethics independently of the traditional belief in God 
as the end of all human actions. In this shift of emphasis from God to 
the autonomous and free agency of the self, this end becomes the realisation 
of the self itself. 


—Ph.Q Vol. XXXVI No. 4, January 1964, pp. 217-24 


Gupta, Anima Sen 
ISVARAKRSNA AND VIJNANABHIKSU ON RELATION BETWEEN 
THE WORLD AND THE WORLD-CAUSE 


In the opinion of I$varakrsna, the relation between purusa and prakrti 
is beginningless and it is a mere folly to make an attempt to find out the 
ultimate cause. Vijfianabhiksu, on the other hand; considers God to be the 
mover whose main task is to dissociate and associate purusa and prakrti. 
He has formulated a theistic Samkhya with a tendency towards Nirguna 


Brahmavada. lsvarabisnendith, Ensanabcgoingadualist This is the point 


of distinction between the two Samkhya theories. 
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But Bhiksu has introduced God as an adhyaksa (for the purpose of 
uniting purusa and prakrti). Y$varakrsna has mentioned the sannidhi of cit 
and prakrti as being the cause of creation. The latter would not have the 
independence of prakrti impaired in any way, otherwise, there is ample 
scope for bringing karika-samkhya very close to the Samkhya of Vijnana- 
‘bhiksu. 


—VK Vol. LI No. 1, May 1964, pp. 95-97 


Harshanand, Swami 
EVOLUTION OF THE CONCEPT OF GIFTS IN HINDUISM 


The earliest reference to the concept of gifts is found in the Rgveda (I. 
CXXV. 6). But in the Upanisads and the Gitd, we find itin a more 
'developed form. In the Upanisads, the word dana is clearly mentioned. In 
the Chandogya Upanisad (II. XXIII. 1), we find dana classified as a dharma- 
skandha. Dana here refers to the charity given outside the sacrificial hall. 


m 


In the Gita (X. VI. 1), charity is classified as daivi-sampat or a 
characteristic of a person endowed with divine qualities. In XVII. 20-22, 
there are enunciated three types of gifts, viz. sdttvika, rajasika and 
tamasika. 

But it is in the Dharma-Sastras that we find a detailed treatment of 
the subject of gifts. Material on gifts made available to us by the Dharma- 
Sastras can be grouped under the following conveniene headings : 


(1) Varieties of gifts, (2) six branches of gifts, (3) raethod of giving, 
| (4) irrevocability of gifts, (5) invalid gifts and (6) some special gifts. 


i The concept of gifts, which has evolved by stages, finds its highest 
i ‘expression in Sri Ramakrsna and Svāmī Vivekananda, who have raised 
f the principle behind gifts to the status of a philosophy and a practical 
| religion in one. 

| 

H 

| 


—PB Vol. 69 No. 5, May 1964, pp. 227-31 


Huntington, Ronald M. £ 
AVATARAS AND YOGAS : AN ESSAY IN PURANIC COSMOLOGY 


: The concept of avatára received its greatest development and virtually 
all the essential facets of its present meaning at the hands of the Puranic 
Writers. The term avatára is symbolic of the passage from unconditioned 
to conditioned, from infinite to finite, from eternity to the temporal sphere. 
Huntin; / indo? tāra is one who c 
; gton SER PU Se Baran s theory that the avatara is one who comes 


to open the way for humanity lo a higher consciousness tom this perspec- 
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tive, the avatára cannot be judged by human standards of power and morality. 
The sole criterion to judge an avatdra is appropriateness to the Specific 


situation at hand. | 


The avatara concept, as commonly understood .at present, refers 
to a group of ten incarnations of Visnu, though it is probable that 
a tradition prior to that of ten avataras may have included only seven. A 
somewhat later development is the expansion of the number of avatgras 
beyond ten in order to give a place to other presumed manifestations of 
the divine. Lastly, the number “of avatdras was finally fixed at ten and 
their identity agreed upon as evidenced by the Agni and the Varāha 
Puranas as also by a Mahabalipuram inscription of the 8th century A. D. 


In the earlier accounts, the Matsya, Karma and Varaha avataras are 
regarded as manifestations of Brahma. It is not possible to trace fully the 
process of the assimilation of these legends into the scheme of the avatàáras 
of Visnu, the negligible role of Brahma as an object of popular worship as 
contrasted with the tremendous growth of Vaisnavism supplying only : a 
partial answer. 


Visnu alone of all the Hindu deities is credited with the avatáras, 
probably because in the Hindu Trinity of gods -based on the processes of 
creation, preservation and destruction, the central role of sustainer is 
assigned to Visnu. 


After recountirg the myths of the dasavatáras, the author points out 
that the daivdsuram motif is an important key to the cosmological interpre- 
tation of the avetara concept. 


The myths of the dasavataàras taken collectively exhibit an evolutionary 
pattern. The Matsya, Kürma and Varáha avatáras represent the emergence 
of life into dry land from the all-encompassing waters. Narasimha symbo- 
lises the emergence of nascent humanity from Strictly animal nature. In 
the small, physically undeveloped Vamana, the animal nature can be 
completely transcended. Paraéuráma continues the evolutionary pattern 
by representing the full potential of human physical strength channeled to 
a single purpose by the power of will, while Ramacandra is the incarnation 
of moral strength and represents the human ideal, judged by every canon 
of ethical conduct. The meeting between Paragurama and Ramacandra 
resulting in the retirement of the former is intended to show the superiority 
of moral strength over physical prowess, however well-controlled the latter 
may be. Conscious of his identity with the divine beyond good and evil, 
Krsna represents that transcendental knowledge which comes only from 
intuitive awareness, vidya. There is no Puranic evidence to support any 


assertion that the M Onan is a Ku Kang ste in his evolutionary 
process. However) M We gunas teachings are compared with the 
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teachings of Krsna as found in the Purànas, a striking contrast is 
immediately evident. Kalki, the future avatara, will certainly represent 
invincible power, and the white colour with which he is associated may be 
taken not only as a symbol of purity, but also of fullness or plentitude, 
since it contains all other colours. 


— Pur. Vol. VI No. 1, January 1964, pp. 7-39 


Ihara, Shoren 
BRAHMASIDDHI AND SLOKAVARFIKA 


Brahmasiddhi of Mandanamisra is one of the most important works 
on the Vedanta, and it represents another stream of Advaita apart from 
$amkara. The question, from where the stream of Advaita represented 
by Mandana in Brahmasiddhi comes, cannot be definitely answered. 


The author points that Advaita of Mandana must have been 
intimately connected with the Vedanta-theory refuted in the Slokavar tika 
of Kumarila. Commenting on the Vedanta-theory of Slokavártika, its 
commentator Sucaritamiéra describes the theory of Mandana, which 
shows that the Vedanta-theory refuted in the Slokavartika must have 
some connections with the Vedanta-theory of Mandana. 


Secondly, the objections of Kumarila against this Vedanta theory 
are refuted in the Brahmasiddhi. That also gives an impression that 
Mandana tries to defend the same Vedanta-theory which is refuted by the 
Slokavartika. 


_ @ 
From these references, we may safely conclude that the Advaita of 
Mandana is closely connected with, or comes from, the Vedanta theory 
refuted in the Slokavartika of Kumarila. 


—JIBS Vol. XI No. 2, March 1963, pp. 44-47 


Iyer, M. K. Venkatarama po^ 
DARWIN, ALEXANDER, AUROBINDO AND SANKARA ON 
EVOLUTION 


Evolution is movement from a lower toa higher stage of develop- 
ment. Itisa process by which the unmanifest becomes manifest, the 
implicit explicit, and the potential actual. The credit of applying the 
concept of evolution to the entire kingdom of living beings goes to 
Charles Darwin. In his book The Origin of Species, Darwin attempted a 
Systematic and scientific explanation of the development of the various 
Species of living beings from out of the tiniest cell. But Darwin does 
not explain hóWOnnidblicaereero Guess Kdree Golectiemdiarihwer higher values 
Cherished by human beings take shape. 
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In his book Space, Time and Deity, Alexander seeks to explain the 
emergence of these new entities by his theory of ‘patterns of organization, 
He maintains that when any two constituents are combined and organized 
according to a certain pattern, a new entity with unsuspected qualities 
and functions emerges. The atom, for example, is a great deal more 
than the sum ofthe protons and electrons which go to make it up. At 
each level, new qualities and functions emerge as the result of the *pattern of 
organization Ata higher level in the hierarchy, mind arises with new 
functions like conscious awareness, thinking, feeling, willing and so 


forth. 


There is a sentient principle imbedded in matter which provides the 
urge and the direction for the movement. This is the substance of the 
criticism which Sankara has made against the Sankhya theory. It applies: 
mutatis mutandis to modern theories of evolution also. Thus it is clear 
that the spirit is never a product or evolute of matter, though housed in 
it If it were an outcome of matter, it could not reveal the latter. 
Consciousness, therefore, is something quite distinct. from matter, though 
it may- require the aid of the latter for its manifestation. 


But $ri Aurobindo thinks otherwise. In his view, the relationship 
between matter and spirit is inseparable and, at no stage, can the latter 
extricate itself from the grip of the former. At all times, matter is an 
indispensable aid for spirit to manifest itself. Spirit without matter is 
as unthinkable and illusory as matter without form. The relationship 
between matter and Spirit is not, therefore, adventitious, but organic and 
vital, according to Sri Aurobindo. It is inseparable, because the latter 
has not somehow found lodgement in the former, but has grown out of 
it. Nature grows into life, life into mind, mind into consciousness and 
consciousness into freedom, immortality, bliss and so forth. It is a 
continuous chain without any missing link. The only difference between 
nature and Brahman will be in respect of the degree of manifestation. 
When life, consciousness and so forth are unmanifest, Sri Aurobindo 
calls it nature, and when they become fully manifest, he calles it Brahman. 


—PB Vol. 69 No. 3, March 1964, pp. 103-8 


Tyer, M. K. Venkatarama 
JIVANMUKTI—THE CASE FOR AND AGAINST IT 


The doctrine of Jivanmukti has the support of sruti, yukti and anu- 
bhava. The Upanisads declare that a man can become jivanmukta while 
he is alive, if he attains right knowledge and succeeds in overpowering his 
desires. The Phagayadgifa..alspcasseutsxiheiáhoseewhoseumiads are set on 
equality have even here overcome their being. : 
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The conception stands to reason, because the body with its organs, 
internal and external, is the fittest instrument for acquiring spiritual merit 
in the shape of Bhakti, Jidna and Vairágya. 


According to a passage in the Mundaka Upanisad, if prarabdha comes 
to an end with the advent of right knowledge, the body falls immediately 
and there is no question of jivanmukti and, from the Stand-point of reason, 
it is argued that the rise of knowledge either burns up all varieties of karma 
or none at all. In reply, it is pointed ow that after right knowledge pra- 
rabdha dies only in the sense that the sense of ownership is gone, that the 
saficita karma is a mere potentiality, which does not actualise after right 
knowledge and that dgami karma also dies in the same sense in which 
prarabdha dies. 


—VK. Vol. LI No. 1, May 1964, pp. 153-58 


Iyer, M. K. Venkatarama 
YAJNAVALKYA'S INSTRUCTION TO EMPEROR JANAKA 


While imparting instructions to Emperor Janaka, Yajfiavalkya dealt 
with the Atman as the ultimate source of light which is extra-corporeal. In 
itself, Atman is self-revealing and being mere witness of objective experi- 
ence, it remains unattached to the objects of experience. ` 


Yajfiavalkya dwells on the doctrine of transmigfation and concludes 
that what transmigrates is not the Self, but the subtle body only. Desires 
which rule the mind at the time of death determine the*place and other 
circumstances of the next birth. When Jiva àttains desirelessness through 
meticulous performance of nitya-karmas, practice of concentration, devo- 
tion to God and pursuit of Vedantic knowledge, it attains liberation. But 
this object may necessitate a number of births to attain it. Yajfüavalkya 
vividly propounds his doctrine of liberation and recommends cultivation 
of discipline and pursuit of knowledge as the surest means of attaining it, 


—VK Vol. XLIX No. 11, March 1963, pp. 469-74; 
Vol. L No. 2, March 1963, pp. 63-68 ; 
No. 7, November 1963, pp. 433-37 


Jordens, J. 
JUNG AND YOGA a 


. Jung's approach is purely psychological : he deals with empiric psy- 
chic reality, builds up a theory of psychic reality and evolves a method of 
Psychic therapeugieg. in Fey Poneth Pew mosiegtedigpr teria tof mysticism, 
complemented by a metaphysical theory. 
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What both Jung and Yoga in fact aim at is to penetrate into 
psychic life beyond the limits of the ego. Both are looking for a cons- 
ciousness which is different from ‘normal consciousness’, a psychic reality 
and content that lies ‘beyond’, or ‘beneath’, or ‘within’, the ego. The con- 
tent of ‘the world within’ discovered by the yogin is similar to the collective 
unconscious of Jung. The yogin, in meditation, descends beyond the ego 
into a world of cosmic dimensions, into the essence of the cosmos itself ; 
and the world of the collective unconscious that comes up, according to Jung, 
when the ego-function is dormant- has similar conscious dimensions. For 
Jung the contact with the collective unconscious inflates the personality in 
a way similar to the Casmicization of Yoga. The same subjective elements 
appear in both : transcendence of the ego, cosmic expansion, coincidence of 
opposites, sense of immortality, feeling of deification and possession of 
superhuman powers. 


But integration alone is acceptable to Jung. He could not under- 
stand and appreciate the final stage of yogic samadhi. 


—JIAP Vol. III Nos. 1-2, 1964, pp. 1-21 


Kostyuchenko, V. S. 
PHILOSOPHSKIE VZGLYADI AUROBINDO GHOSH (PHILOSO- 
PHICAL VIEWS OF AUROBINDO GHOSH) 


The article cofitains an analysis of the world outlook of one of the 
most eminent representatives of modern Indian Philosophy. It exposes the 
falsification of fne philosophical heritage of Ghosh on the part of modern 
American and West European bourgeois historians of philosophy who place, 
in the foreground, the reactionary religious form in which Ghosh’s social 
ideas were cloaked, and ignore or distort these ideas. 


As an ideologist of Indian national bourgeois, Ghosh criticises some 
of the traditional, religious and philosophical concepts of the Middle Ages. 
Exposure of mediaeval theological prejudices, assertion of real life on the 
earth, development of science and enlightenment constitute, in his opinion, 
the greatest merit of the modern period. At the same time, he is sharply 
opposed to materialism, seeing in the specific modernization of ancient 
Indian idealistic teaching, the Vedanta, an essential condition for solving 
the social contradictions of the society of his time. Seeing to adapt the 
-Vedanta to contemporary conditions, Ghosh elaborates a number of inter- 
esting dialectical ideas, while retaining, in general, the positions of 
metaphysical idealism. 


Deep ciiftm tietion Daten pemmiehKenGi@sktsosotmlwaew. On the one 
hand, he entertains some progressive ideas; he is opposed to the feudal caste 
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system, he upholds the right of nations to independent development, criti- 
cizes the colonialist policy of the imperialist countries and emphasizes the 
significance of the October Revolution of 1917, for the anti-imperialist 
struggle conducted by the peoples of the East. On the other hand, he 
endeavours to counterpose to scientific socialism the ‘spiritual’ ideal of 
conciliation of classes. Acknowledging the Yoga as a means of reforming 
society and changing human nature, Ghosh lapses into mysticism, and in 
the last period of his activity drifts away almost entirely from social life. 
In the end, religious and idealistic elements in Ghosh’s teaching led him 
into a peculiar ideological impasse. 


— NAA No. 3, 1963, pp. 81-88 


Kulkarni, Chidambar 
ANUBHAVA MANTAPA 


The Lihgàyats belong to the Vira Saiva sect, and are the followers 
of Basava, a minister of Kalacuri king Bijjala in the 12th century. His 
assembly of devotees was called Anubhdva Mantapa. One ofthe chief 
aims ofthe assembly was to democratise religion and free it from fetters 
of ritualism and visionary theoretism. 


The distinguishing feature of the Lingayat religion is that every 
follower must always have the /iñga on his body; he must worship no 
other god. The Lingayat religion is not identical with Vira Saivism, but 
is a part of it. x 

Allama Prabhu was the greatest man in the assembly and was 
considered as a guru by Basava. The dialogue between Allama and 
Mahādeviyakka is the best portion of the proceedings of the Mantapa. 
Allama says that /inga is the symbol of good conduct, and guru that of 
knowledge. The discussions cover all aspects of reality, the philosophy 
being similar to that of Samkara. There is no word against varnasrama 
System. They emphasise only on three rituals : diksd, marriage and 
funeral. JDiksá is initiation of the child by guru; marriage is a simple 
affair and funeral consists of the burial of the dead ina sitting posture; 
fully dressed. Fire is not used in any of these rituals. 


The teachings of Basava and the saranas (devotees) become 
meaningful if we study them against the background of the social and 
religious conditions of the times. The mission of Basava and Allama 
Was to redeem Saivism from the lonely state in which it was dragged by 
Tantric rites and to reform the people. Many tribal people were civilized 
by the Lingayat saints. 


Thus theagetgenoie Dofnélne Guingd KatgseCélleision ofaritlker manifestation 
of a Sharp reaction to Brahmanism, as it is claimed by some. It was 
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evolved out of Tantric cults, and was characterised by a noble purpose 
and pure devotion. It was not, however, a democratization of religion 
and philosophy. 


— BV Vol. XXII Nos. 1-4, 1962, issued December 1963, pp. 8-24 


Lewis, L. J. 
FICHTE AND SAMKARA 

Fichte agreed with Samkara in regarding consciousness as the 
fundamental fact which neither needs to be proved nor can be proved 
and which furnishes the ground of all proof. But, while Fichte believed 
that, since ‘the Absolute by no means directly enters our consciousness’, 
it is necessary to acquire proof of it through deduction, Sarhkara was 
certain that the Absolute can be known directly in the turiya state and, 
therefore, found no such reasoning needful. Since Sarnkara ascribed 
absolute consciousness to Brahman and insisted that empirical consciousness 
is actually absolute consciousness, unaware of its true nature, he claimed 
that it is possible to become absolutely conscious by abstracting the Atman 
from relativety. Fichte, on the contrary, did not make absolute conscious- 
ness an integral part of his philosophy, and, instead of deriving empirical 
consciousness from it, he held the latter to be the result of the apparent 
limitation of the absolute Ego. Fichte saw no reason to regard Nature as 
anything but thought, while Sarhkara stated that the world, although 
misinterpreted by us, is no other than Brahman. Thus there are fundamen- 
tal divergences in the systems of Fichte and Samkara notwithstanding 
the similarity of their subjective and monistic idealisms. 


—PEW Vol. XII No. 4, January 1963, pp. 301-9 


Litman, A. D. 
PHILOSOPHICAL VIEW OF RABINDRANATH TAGORE } 


In his theoretical interpretation of the problem of Being, Tagore not 
infrequently comes near to ideas of subjective — idealistic order. He says 
the world is such as we perceive it. But on the whole, he stands on the 
positions of objective — idealism, declaring God to be the primary reality 
and attributing to him the function of world-creation. Such a point of view 
in Tagore goes beyond the framework of pantheism. It has nothing in 
common with the pantheism of Bruno or Spinoza. Tagore develops 
éssentially the non-pantheistic ideas of the Upanisads. 


In the examples of conception of Being, existence of Space and 
Time, and the question of objective signs of truth may be seen deep 
contradiction ffthin phifosophicabunibw Kans Tulegien. Haese contradictory 
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conditions, social influences and historical traditions had moulded 
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the psychological development of the different classes and strata of the 
Indian society at the end of the 19th and the beginning of the 20th 


centuries. 


Unlike Bergson, Tagore looks on the sensory, emotional-aesthetic 
perception as a decisive medium of comprehending the world and holds 
that the manifestation of the infinite in the finite is revealed to us, 
above all, through the arts, especially through music. 


3 
All contradictions and conflicts, according to Tagore, should be 
reconciled and harmoniously balanced. Tagore did not see any way 
to reconcile the opposition in social life and the dialectics of real life. 


Tagore's mystical ideas of unity of the personal ‘I’ with world-soul 
and similar ideas are in no way connected with mysterious intercourse 
with spirits and such other principles of extreme obscurantism lying at 
the foundation of theosophy. 


In his world outlook we find reflected the specific features inherent 
in the Indian national movement in the period preceding the upsurge of 
mass national freedom struggles which began in India, as in the East as 
a whole, under the influence of the Great October Socialist Revolution. 


A flaming humanist, a passionate champion of enlightenment, a 
singer of science and reason, Tagore valiantly spoke against the dope 
of religious fanaticism, superstitions and prejudices? He set his philoso- 
phical views on the basis of abstract, idealistic ancient Indian philosophy. 


—VBQ Vol. XXVIII No. 4, 1963-64, pp. 301-56 
Mahalanobis, D. S. 
A NEW LIGHT ON PLATO 


Plato's metaphysics is essentially an exposition of the Samkhya system. 
The ‘great and small’ is Plato's designation for prakrti. The manifested world 
traced, in the Sàmkhya, to an unmanifested ground, prakrti which is con- 
ceived as formless, undifferentiated, limitless and ubiquitous, indestructible 
and undecaying, ungrounded and uncontrolled, without beginning and with- 
out end. But this unity is a mere abstraction; it is, in reality, an undiffe- 
rentiated, manifold, indeterminate and infinite continuum of infinitesimal 
reals. These reals — sattva, rajas and tamas, i.e., essence, energy and 
inertia — forming a trinity, are the inseparable adjunct ‘triune’. The 
unlimitedness of prakrti can only be brought into limitation, into form, by 
the purusa, the Absolute, the One. 


Thus the ‘One’, the purusa, is the element of limit, is the formal cause 


thar Number. Henea Blase eonld usthienengieten the antlgrity of Sàrkhya 
that the Forms have as constituents, “the One and ‘the great and small," 
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Forms, according to Aristotle’s exposition of Plato, are called 
Numbers. The form-stuff, however, has to evolve through different stages 
to be material objects. At each stage, a matter constituent called tanmdtrg 
is incorporated, till the final stuff results. These tammátras are Plato’s 
mathematical proportions in each and every object. 


Plato's indebtedness to Indian Philosophy is profound. None can 
deny that his doctrine reveals a remarkable grasp of the Indian systems. 


Tradition has it that Plato's travels took him, among other places, to 
Egypt, Sicily, Italy, Judea and India. 


—MR Vol. CXIV No. 2, August 1963, pp. 140-43 


Malkani, G. R. 
ONTOLOGICAL REFLECTIONS FROM NON-BEING TO BEING 


Things come into being, stay for a while, and then pass away. Some 
may question whether they stay at all. In pure change nothing stays. But 
even so, ‘to be created’ is tantamount to saying that something achieves a 
kind of being. Another way of saying the same thing is that in all process, 
there is a moment of fulfilment or static satisfaction that stays. All is not 
mere or sheer mobility. Mobility achieves ends or goals, which are essen- 
tially static as far as they go. We see that something, that is not there, 
comes out of something that is there. That is only possible when there is 
an underlying unity Between the two: and then the unity must continue 
unchanged through the transition. : 

[cd 

As a matter of fact, nothing really arises from being; it merely 
` appears so. Things arise from being, stay in being and go back to being, 
without being literally contained in it. Whatis literally contained in being is 
the negation of those things. We define an illusory object as ‘something 
that appears in a locus where its negation is contained in all the three 
times, past, present and future’. The same is the case here. Being is pure 
and eternal. The whole cosmos illusorily appears in it. 


Philosophers have denied unqualified being altogether. They have 
taken things as they appear and built a whole view of reality on that basis. 
All things change. They have generalised this fact into the statement—any- 
thing that is born must die. Others have gone a step farther. Birth and 
death are not two different events which follow each other in time. They 
are only two ways of viewing the same thing. The birth of one entity 
coincides with the death of another. Thus birth is deat and vice versa. 
There are philosophers who goa step farther still. They contend that 
the moment a tiiingiisuliommáh. Ceased K&ogrilsisJlesGonthatdwsothing is that 


thing even for a moment, and that both birth and death are mere. 


ee 
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deceptions practised by our senses and our understanding. The ultimate 
truth is Sanya or nothingness. But this nothingness, that has nothing to do 
F with mere negation, that underlies all things born, that is itself unborn and 
eternal, cannot be distinguished from pure being of our description. The 
problem arises about the knowledge of that being. If we can solve this 
problem through our direct intuition of the ‘I’, we shall have reached the 
very ideal of knowledge for all philosophers. This truth derives nothing 
from any temporal circumstance or any other relation. Time can play no 
tricks with it or wrap it up ina mystery, It refuses to be mystified. It is 
self-evident as the sun. Only we must cultivate the eye to see it and see it 
| rightly for what it is. 


| Now with regard to the nature of reality, the things are dynamic, not 
static. They are always changing or creating something new. We have 
only a series of discrete and disconnected entities succeeding each other 
and divided from each other by what can only be called an empty interval 
of time. We may substitute the concept of process for the concept of 
discrete substances and unless there is an unchanging ground of reality: 
through the changing moments of process, we are presented with successive 
entities which are known only for their differences. How can the latter be 
really continuous? To achieve real continuity under the surface of known 
differences, two courses are open to us, we must either accept a real iden- 
tity of the effect with the cause, or alternatively get at a transcendent 
reality which underlies the difference of the cause and the effect. Both 
these alternatives reduce the differences to an illusory appearance only. 
Nothing really happens. It merely so appears; and this appearance is no 
part of reality. Is it not illusory in character ? 
e 

Any explanation regarding the nature of truth must meet the follow- 
ing requirements : (1) There must be an ultimate course of activity beyond 
which it is not possible to go. This source must be itself uncaused and 
self-existent. It must be truly what we call a First Cause. (2) The First 
Cause must be outside the temporal series and so timeless. (3) What is 
in time must bear some necessary relation to it, so that the temporal series 
cannot be realized without this relation. (4) The relation must not in any 
way affect the timeless First Cause or make any difference to it. The only 
relation that answers this requirement is the relation of false identity. (5) 
We must have an example of a First Cause of this description in our own 
experience. This is the volitional experience. It is the pattern of all 
Creativity anywhere. We, so to say, attribute creativity to a spiritual subs- 
tance that does nothing and creates nothing. : 


Let us analyse volitional experience where we can best find it. The 
Self of man, signified by the use of the term ‘I’, may be taken to be 


Spirit par excellengan ppheserigitlerappRioUs CORBA, nInawhich takes the 
LI-form' (chamkdra). That changes from act to act. But behind it is the 
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real ‘I’, an uninterrupted and continuing intelligence, which reveals all 
changes in the mind within us. But this intelligence does not create in fact 
and in truth. It only appears to do so. 


Hindu Absolutism of the Advaitic type is thus distinct from all other 
forms of Absolutism. The latter trace the cosmos to the ultimate spiritual 
reality in terms of such concepts as ejection, projection, self-externalisation, 
transformation, emanation, etc. All these concepts are bound to fail, 
because they drag the ultimate spiritual reality to the plane of relativity or 
the plane of temporal change and modification. Creation must leave the 
Spirit unaffected ; and only an illusory creation can do that. This is the 
Advaitic way. 


A spiritual reality, such as our own self, can be both immutable and 
dynamic atthe same time. It can remain what it is,a permanent entity, 
and yet initiate an action. All changes and movements take place in the 
mind ; and it is this mind that is an open book to introspection or psycho- 
logical study. The pure spirit or intelligence, the immortal reality that 
informs the mind and constitutes its invisible ground, is no kind of object 
and it can tolerate no secular gaze, the gaze of the sense-ridden intellect. 
It can only be intuited by the pure and cultivated intellect divested of its 
outward-looking tendency. This transcendent spirit becomes an actor in a 
derived sense through the error of identification. It is in this illusory sense 
that we can say that the non-acting prii acts and that it is by its nature 
dynamic. 

Our analysis of common volitional experience can now be transferred 
to the cosmic plane. The concept of a Creator-God is an explanatory con- 
cept. It does not explain literally or in the sense that the cosmos can be 
formally or substantivelly traced to its ultimate spiritual source. It ex- 
plains, as all illusions are explained, —they are annulled in the reality, and 
have no reality of their own. The cosmos is only illusorily created. It has 
neither independence nor any reality of its own. 


God is pure spirit. Pure spirit cannot act of itself. It can only act 
when joined to a sort of body, an adjunct or upādhi. This gives it a mixed 
or personal character. Every person is spirit mixed with non-spirit. God 
is thus the Super-person or the transcendent person. His upadhi (limiting 
adjunct) is the cosmic power of máyd.: Therefore, the creation is illusory 
creation. Nothing real is ever created. If we could rise above the human 
and look at things from the stand-point of the pure spirit that God essen- 
tially is, nothing is ever created and there is no creation (ajatavada). 

m conclusion, it may be said that there is only one ultimate person 
in all persons, 88e Hiesicaltedib owakibissgratnésctionWeerprefer to call Him 

Brahman or Atman. He suffers from no limitations of personality. He is 
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the One without a second. There is no other. The cosmos and all that 
goes with it is only an illusory appearance in Him. 


—Ph.Q Vol. XXXVI No. 4, January 1964, pp. 235-44 


McEvilly, Wayne 
KANT, HEIDEGGER AND THE UPANISADS 


The discussion on the essence of Being in the dialogue of Svetaketu 
and his father in the Chdndogya Upanisad (VI, 12) isin conformity with 
the remark of Kantin his Critique of Pure Reason that if ‘appearances 
are not taken for more than they actually are, they must have grounds 
which are not appearances’. There is also a coincidence between the 
philosophy underlying the aforesaid Upanisadic dialogue and the thought 
of Heidegger. 


—PEW Vol. XII No. 4, January 1963, pp. 311-17 


Mulachandra, Pranesa 
BHARATIYA SADHANA MEN BHAIRAVASAMPRADAYA (THE 
BHAIRAVA SAMPRADAYA IN INDIAN PHILOSOPHY) 


The origin of the Bhairava worship in Rajasthan can be traced 
back to the Rgveda, particularly to the hymns addressed to Rudra. Both 
White and Black forms of Rudra are worshipped in Rajasthan. The 
worship of Kāpālika Siva developed in the time«wf the Mahabharata. 
In the Puranas, Siva also appears as one fond of erotic sports. The 
Pagupata Saivas are referred to in the Kadambari of Bana. In the 
12th century A. D., even the kings were much influenced by the Bhairavas. 
The story of Paramara Jagadeva is a good illustration to testify this 
fact. At present, only pratika-updsand is in vogue. There are many 
Bhairavas who are popular on account of some particular place or name. 
A study of all such Bhairavas, no doubt, would be interesting. 


—Sod. Pat. Vol. XV No. 1, January 1964, pp. 14-22 


Murti, K. Saccidananda 
GUHYA SATTAVADA : EKA MANANA (MYSTICISM—A HYPO- 
THESIS) 


The Absolute Reality in an unborn, uncreated, indestructible and 
eternal truth, by realising which all the evils—helplessness, disappoint- 
ment and death—are conquered. It is mysterious, because it is not 
Presented to us as a datum, nor is there any necessity for ‘cognising’ 
it, o : A : i 

» Once we hae, bad. an „unmistakable direct apprehension of i 


C ngri Collection; Haridwar 
Nevertheless, it is an object of contemplation. 
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This eternal reality is of the nature of dnanda, which we can realise 
only by self-surrender. 


To think of the ultimate reality only as transcendental would be 
imposing a limitation on it; and to call it only immanent would amount | 
to describing the indescribable. To believe that it is at the same time | 
transcendental and immanent would be the true synthesis. 


—JDT Vol. IX No. 4, October 1963, pp. 159-81 | 


Nandimath, S. C. 
SRI BASAVESVARA 


The author gives the life-sketch of Sri BasaveSvara and a summary 
of histeachings. His writings have been collected in a book form, viz., 
Vacanasastra. 


Sri Basave$vara was a sincere seeker after truth and could make 
sacrifices for what he believed to be the truth. His teachings centred 
around love of mankind and pity for the suffering of all living beings. 
In the course of history, very few have attempted to realise God in the 
midst of wealth and power. 


—JKU Vol. VIII, 1964, pp. 209-24 


Nandi, S. K. ^ ; 
THOUGHTS ON ANCIENT HINDU IDEAS OF REBIRTH 

The Bhagavadgità tells us that the thought, will or desire, which is 
extremely strong during life time, will become predominant at the time 
of death and will mould the inner nature of the dying man. This thought, 
will or desire has the power of selecting or attracting such conditions or 
environments as will help it in its way of manifestation in a new form— 
corresponding in some respects to the Law of Natural Selection. 


TES e eee Ei ee eee RS eee LIU A E Uum 


The Vedantists say that ‘nothing is destroyed in the universe’. Our 
bodies may change, but powers, karma, samskaras or impressions and 
the materials which manufactured our bodies must remain in us in an 
unmanifested form and at some time or the other must be manifested 
in a kinetic or actual form. The soul is taken to be the centre of energies 
which require appropriate fields of expression. Re-incarnation implies 
both freedom and determinism. We cannot escape the consequences of 
the matrix of energies and compulsions which result from a long chain 
of embodiments. On the other hand, we are free to use the law to gain 
liberation. nS in Iubie bora GRADA lano Calig, Ui gpch individual 
soul is potentially perfect and. is gradually unfolding its powers and 
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making them actual through the process of evolution. Therefore, 
neither God nor Satan is responsible for our good or evil action. At 
each birth, one will not begin from the very beginning, but will start 
from that point which one reaches before death, and will keep the thread 
of progress unbroken. 


—MR Vol. CXIV No. 4, October 1963, pp. 292-94 


| Oberhammer, Gerhard 

| GEDANKEN ZUR HISTORISCHEN DARSTELLUNG INDISCHER 
| LOGIK (THOUGHTS ON HISTORICAL PRESENTATION OF 

| INDIAN LOGIC) 


The Logic of the Indians also attracted the Europeans. In this 
article, the author discusses Bochensky’s viewpoint of mathematical logic. 
Then the work of Stcherbatsky on the Buddhist logic is discussed in 
some detail. 


The study of the textual criticism and text analysis is not yet 
advanced historically and philologically. Correct dating of the logicians 
is also a great desideratum. The course of development of thought in 
clear-cut periods and schools is totally absent. History of early Nyaya 
serves a good example in, this connection. Important works of the 
modern School of Brahmanic logic are not yet published and for 
published ones no translations and analyses are available so far. The 
duty of the Indologist is, therefore, to analyse systematically the history 
of development of Indian logic. * 


H. Scharfe has made a worthy contribution to she research of 
early Indian logic. This article was written while reviewing the same 
work. The author has praised Scharfe for his hard work, but has also 
offered some criticism of the same. It is not easy to study Patanjali’s 
Mahabhdsya on the basis of logical reflections, because the Mahabhasya 
is nota work of logic at all. Here are the weak points of Scharfe’s 
work : 


(a) It does not have much sense that Scharfe brings argumen- 
tation of Patañjali in a modern syllogical form. Secondly, the classi- 
fication of Indian logic according to modern systematic viewpoints, as 
Scharfe has done, is not without complications. 


(b) Scharfe forgot that the thought expressed through formulation 
should correspond with the historical form of the thought. An imaginary 
Correspondence, without exact historical analysis, is not enough. 


(€) Scharfe regards the Mahabhdsya or the views contained therein 
as Pataiijali’s views n ‘Bc Benin Go Uy are Cal Bata AAN f predecessors. 
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(d) The author criticises the terms anvayah and vydtirekah aş 
interpreted by Scharfe. 
—OLZ Nos. 1-2, January-February 1964, pp. 5-18 : 


Pandeya, Ramaji 7 m x 
GITA MEN SANNYASA AURA TYAGA (SANNYASA AND TYAGA 
IN THE GITA) 


The Gita is primarily an exposition of the karma-yoga. Tydga is the 
state of an aspirant striving for perfection; sannydsa is the attainment of 
perfection. Tydga is complementary to sannydsa, a means to that end, 
Without the background of the karma-yoga, it is impossible to attain sann- 
yüsa. The essence of fyága is action, while sannyasa is essentially a mental 
disposition. In spite of being so clearly distinct, they are as close to each 
other as jivatman and paramátman. 


—Pra. Vol. IX No. 1, October 1963, pp. 276-79 


Parthasarathy, K. E. 
THE JNANI IN THE BHAGVADGITA 


According to the Gitd, the jfidni seeks God as the Life of his life and 
Love of his love and yearns for union with Him. His undertakings are all 
free from desire and thoughts of the world. God descends into his heart. 
He always meditates on God and repeats His name, and wishes the well- 
being of all without any discrimination. His religion is love and service. 
He is serene and indifferent to everything including treatment meted out to 
him. He is ever active, yet calm and quiet. He sees everything in God 
and God in everything. 


for the Infinite culminates in the mystic union of the finite and the Infinite. 
He is the most blessed and the happiest man and represents God in the 
form of man. He can transmit spirituality with a touch and convert 
degraded characters into saints. | 


| 
A jnani is thus an adept in all the three yogas and his infinite longing 


—AP Vol. XXXIV No. 11, November 1963, pp. 493-96 


| 
Parthasarathy, K. E. $ | 
THE SOUL OF THE VEDANTA | 
| 

| 

f 


The realisation of the Self in its three-fold aspect, viz., sat, cit and 
ananda, is the final goal of the pursuit of knowledge. 


The Self cis, An c&ntr&o fin ARMNRS ori dbuisusonsniQusness and self- 


]uminous. 
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The individual self is an amsa of the Self. This theory of Vedanta 
reconciles the extremes of idealism and realism and of monism and plura- 
Jism and it has the merit of satisfying the mataphysical, moral and mystical 
needs of life. The Vedanta emphasizes the importance of ahamgraha 
aspect in the devotion to the Self. The devotee must meditate on the Self 
as his own possession. The idea of Self, pure and undefiled, is to be found 
in every religion. The Vedanta recognises and realizes the inherent quality 
of every religious experience. It has, therefore, a justifiable claim to 
universality. 
—AP. Vol. XXXV No. 3, March 1964, pp. 108-12 
Pillai, K. Kothandapani : 
AN ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 


Even a cursory reading of the poem (No. 192) from Purananuru, one 
of the Sangam classics, reveals that here is a search for the truth of life 
and the ultimate aim of human existence. A study of the poem shows 
that as early as the 5th century B. C., the author of this work was aware 
of the theory of evolution and that the order of evolution of the five senses 
formulated in those ancient days is in perfect accord with the conclusions 
of modern Biology. Life is not considered as one of pleasures as did the 
Carvakas, nor is it a round of miseries as most Schools of Indian thought 
consider. Truth lies between these two extremes. Misery is the child of 
these two extremes. Man is not a brute. He is endowed with a brain to 
reason out his way of life and a will for direct action and self-control. 
Death is nothing new, it is as old as the world itself and it is a necessary 
part of the scheme of evolution. The poet ascribes Complete freedom of 
action or free will for man and casts on him the full responsibility for all 
his actions in this life. Man thus becomes the centre*from whom all 
actions radiate and he has to shoulder full responsibility in every aspect of 
his life, moral or intellectual, social or political. The poet further says 
that all places are our own and all men, our kith and kin. Thus man’s 
responsibility is for universal love and his freedom of action or free will 
should be directed to achieve this ultimate object. It can be seen from the 
Sangam classics that the ancient domestic life was so planned as to lead 
naturally to this universal human love. Here is a rational, empirical and 
ethical approach to the problems of life and the ultimate goal of human 
existence. This provides an abiding value to the individual effort in pro- 
moting human happiness and also satisfies the voice of the spirit. 


— JAU Vol. XXV (Humanities), 1964, pp. 121-35 
Rao, K. B. Ramakrishna T 


THE GUNAS OF PRAKRTI ACCORDING TO THE SAMKHYA 
PHILOSOPHY 


The philegophypoficlNatune ek ths eamkbye.eshog], is founded on the 


theory of parindma (transformation) of the unmanifest prarti (primal 
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Nature) into the manifest or the phenomenal world. The process of eyo- 
lution is made possible by the three gunas of prakrti. The purpose of the 
paper is to enquire into the relationship of the gunas with prakrti. Accord- 
ing to systematic Samkhya, guna is a ‘substance’ as well as a *quality', and 
these are inseperable from cach other and guna is an *ontological real, ` 


A general agreement prevails among thinkers—past and present—that 
the gunas are not the adjectival qualities of prakrti, but are the very 
‘constituents of prakrti. The use of the words ‘constituent’ and *compo- 
nent imply the notion of ‘a part and a whole’, which is exactly the 
meaning we should avoid, when we consider the gunas as forming prakrti, 
Prakrti is to be taken as being itself sattva, rajas and tamas. 


The gunas are the functional modes of prakrti, the ways which prakyti 
takes to manifest itself. They are not qualities, but have ontological signi- 
ficance. Sattva, rajas and tamas are the heterogenous modes of working, 
through which the prakrti maintains itself as the object of a knowing subject. 


When these *forces' are in an equilibrium, we have what is known as 
the avyakta state of prakrti. This is a state of samyávasthá. This Sümyd- 
vastha should not be taken as based on equality with reference to Space or 
quantity. The Samkhya-kariká contends that the gunas in the sam yavasthà 
should be taken as mutually involving and not as isolated at any time. 
There is no possibility of conceiving the gunas individually. The sdmydvas- 
tha is a condition wherein the system of forces is so well adjusted that 
there is no acceleration of forces towards any kind of manifestation. 


According ?o the Samkhya, the beginning of evolution—virtually the 
manifestation of the unmanifest prakrti—is to be reckoned when the equili- 
brium of the gunas in sámyavasthà is disturbed by the ‘proximity’ (sannidhi) 
of the purusa—samyoga. Proximity will cause one of the gunas to predomi- 
nate over the others, and consequent on the predominent gura, a relevant 
evolute manifests itself. But does predominence here mean quantitative 
predominence? But then, wherefrom will the extra quantity of guna be 
obtained? There is just one way of overcoming the difficulty. It may be 
possible to accept total quantity of prakrti, but not the fixed quantitative 
equality of the three gunas and to allow mutual transformation or converta- 
bility within the totality of prakrti. 


Prakrti expresses itself in three forms : sattva, rajas and tamas. Not 
that the gunas constitute prakrti as its composite parts, but that they are: 
(1) the ontological ways in which prakrti is realised and (2) the functional 
ways in which prakrti moves or acts (pravartate). 


The gunas are acHally forms Qf nera andiddien Yadeddipika very aptly 


describes them as infra-subtle forces. The phenomenal condition of prakyti, 
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that is, the disturbed state of the equilibrium of the gunas, implies a varying 
proportion of these forces which go to make up the variety of the mani- 
fested world. 


The Sámkhyas are evolutionalists and so the gunas are rationally 
deduced from the parindmavada. According to them, substance is quality 
and quality is substance. To think of a manifestation of a bare quality or 
a bare substance without quality would be rationally difficult and so the 
guias are not only psychological qualities, but also physical characteristics. 


—PEW Vol. XIII No. 1, April 1963, pp. 61-71 


Rao, P. Nagaraja 
$RI SANKARA: INDIA'S GREAT PHILOSOPHER 


The rational religion of Advaita propounded by Sankara is 
described as ‘most probably the best that can be devised’. Sankara was 
born at a time when the hedonic philosophy of the Mimamsa was at its 
peak of popularity. Ascetics, on the other hand, preached torturing the 
self in order to know the truth. Sankara, taking the Upanisadic view 
of oneness of the Spirit, gave a philosophy of the unity of existence, the 
fellowship of faiths and the dignity and divinity of man. 


After describing the life and works of Sankara, the author gives a 
resumé of his philosophy. His philosophic view is described as Absolute 
Idealism, where Absolute Brahman is said to be without attributes, inherent 
differences and duality. It cannot be described, but tan be experienced 
in spiritual realization. Its existence is asserted by Sankara on the 
authorities of scripture, experience and logic. The one appears as many 
and is not affected by the changing world which is an outcome of 
beginnings and indescribable mayd. There is an essential identity between 
jiva and Brahman, the realization of which can be achieved by the true 
knowledge of the Self. Kama and bhakti are contributories to it. Therefore, 
for Sankara, man is essentially divine and good. All men are equal. 


—VK Vol. L No. 2, June 1963, pp. 58-62 


Sahukar, Mani N. 
THE IDEALS OF A KARMA-YOGIN 


Firstly, the Karma-yogin had to understand that all works are to 
be done ina spirit of sacrifice without entertaining any hope of reward. 
Secondly, the Karma-yogin must feel that the Almighty is the doer and 
he, but an instrument. The highest ideal of the yogin of action is self- 
abnegating service. In the surrender to God, actions cease to have their 
ae mic reactionsc-$nid Panie Disnafire@urukil kangacfátatio oaa dar ma-yogin is 

ction done in a state of yoga or union with God. 
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Karma united with Yoga isthe breath of that life which aspires 
to be one with the divine source. The purpose of the Gitd is to teach 
us a way out of bondage, and not merely to enjoin action. 


—BRIC Vol. XV No. 3, March 1964, pp. 87-92 


Sarkar, Amal 5 d 3 
THE SYMBOLISM OF DURGA-IMAGE AND DURGA-PUJ4 


The truest representation of Indian symbolism has perhaps been 
expressed in the image of Durga or Devi. Durga is the symbol of the 
primeaval energy. She is the mother of the world. She is again ‘the 
symbol of unity. Her victory over Mahisàásura speaks for the aphorism- 
‘United we stand, divided we fall’. 


The Devi is equally in all things, and that all things are in her, 
and besides her, there is nothing. She is the One Force, the fountain- 
head whence originally all had stemmed. 


The primal energy is the totalization of all forces which have taken 
the forms of different gods. 


The Devi is sometimes called Sirhha-vahini. It is the symbol of the 
destructive power of the Devi. Mahisdsura suggests forces of darkness, 
violence and ignorance—the key-note of Indian philosophy. Mahisdsura 
is the individual soül surrounded by ignorance, and by sacrificing his 
ego at the hands of the Devi, he gets his salvation. The allegorical 
concept of the Durga-image has well been corroborated in the Padma-purana. 


It might be also that an animistic cult was later on modified by 
insertion of the Devi and thus there was the substitution of the Buffalo- 
Totem worship by a form of Goddess-worship. Durga might have an 
early association with the vegitation cult. The Nava-patrika worship 
supports this view. The time chosen for the worship of Durga is autumn 
which is associated with the reaping of the harvest. This suggests that in the 
beginning, the Devi was a Corn-Goddess. It is further supported by the 
names Sakambhari and Annapürnd. Her Mahisasuramardini form is a 
later development. She is worshipped by the Saktas even today. 


—MR Vol. CXIV No. 5, November 1963, pp. 360-62 


Sarma, D. S. 
BANDHA AND MOKSA IN THE BHAGAVADGITA 


The Gita cpeakseobithsothaeeceumasiofqnoa&pdias, thedumiting conditions 
of the soul. Tamas represents the limiting conditions of the animal existence, 
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rajas those of the mental life and sattva the limitations of the moral nature, 
The immortal soul finds itself imprisoned in this world in a body, and ' 
bound by fetters of flesh, mind and conscience. 


As bondage is caused by the three gunas, liberation means the over- 
coming of the gunas by the soul, which does not mean the eradication of 
their powers, but only their control and their utilization for higher ends. 
The Gita further says that a virtuous man should transcend his virtues, rise 
above a merely ethical level, get rid of the dualism inherent in ethical life, 
go above the pairs of opposites and thus qualify himself for moksa. True 
release from the limitation of the gunas is to be obtained not by yajfia, but 
by Yoga. 


—AP Vol. XXXV No. 2, February 1964, pp. 59-62 


Sastri, Rabindrakumar Siddhanta 
HINDUISM AND CHRISTIANITY TEACH THE SAME THINGS 


Some of the common teachings of the gospel of St. Mathew, on the 
one hand, and the different sacred books of the Hindus, on the other, are 
as follows :— 


1. Resist no evil (Manusamhita, 2.161). 

2. Love your enemies and pray for those who persecute you. 

(Mahabharata, Anusasanaparva, 144.34). ~ 

Enter into thine inner chamber and pray (Manusamhitd, 2.104). 

Forgive men their trespasses (Santiparva, 163.8). 

The heavenly Father feedeth all (Bhagavatam, Pith. Skandha). 

Do no cast pearls before swine (Gita, 18.67). 

Honour thy father and thy mother (Manu, 2.233). 

Thou shalt not steal, kill or commit adultery (Mahābhārata, 

Anusásanaparva, 22.19, Manu, 11.58). 

9. Blessed are the poor in Spirit (Santiparva, 176.7). 

10. Blessed are the merciful and those who hunger and thirst for 
righteousness (Santiparva, 92.6, 163.9). 

11. Blessed are the pure in heart they that have been persecuted for 
righteousness and reproached for my sake (Manu, 2.100, 10.12 
and 21.62). 


PIDAS 


—VK Vol. L No. 11, March 1964, pp. 618-20 


Sengupta, Anima 
ETHICS OF THE SAMKHYA PHILOSOPHY 


The real .gthigabprebleminiSamakhyaicshewroblemaf freedom from 


pain and its attainment by discriminative knowledge. Nature has a ten- 
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dency to recoil within itself. Liberation, therefore, is the natural end of 
the whole process of creation and is not something external. 


The Sàmkhya teaches that the world is not something to be despised 
er ignored. Without its support man cannot have the full taste of life 
eternal. But Samkhya has not developed into a purely materialistic 
philosophy. It is an attempt to form a bridge between the two opposite 
creeds of materialism and idealism. 


—VK Vol. L No. 11, March 1964, pp. 605-8 


Sen-Gupta, Anima 
VACASPATI AND VIJNANABHIKSU ON THE BHOKTRBHAVA 
OF PURUSA 


According to Vacaspati, due to sannidhana, a reflection of conscious- 
ness is caught in the buddhi, by virtue of which all buddhi-vrttis get appa- 
rently changed into conscionsness. This change gives rise to a sense of 
false identity between purusa and buddhi. It is this false appropriation that 
has been described as the bhoktrbhava of purusa. 


Vijfianabhiksu does not agree with Vacaspati and puts forth the 
theory of double-reflection between purusa and buddhi. 


The author analises both the theories at length and comes to the 
conclusion that both"of them are correct, 


3 —VK Vol. L No. 6, October 1963, pp. 387-90 


Sharma, Dhirendra 
THE PARADOX OF NEGATIVE JUDGEMENT IN INDIAN 
LOGIC 


If we take a negative proposition, ‘it is not raining’, it is true, but it 
does not correspond to reality in the same way as the affirmative proposi- 
tion, ‘it is raining’, does. A true negative proposition describes a true 
situation and we must keep in mind that in the ultimate analysis, truth 
refers to reality, This leads to paradoxical situation: a negative proposition 
is true, truth refers to reality, and reality is admitted to be positive. The 
paradox lies in the negative judgement and its object. What is the object 
of the negative judgement ? Is it the positive thing or something negative, 
the absence of the (positive) thing? Realist thinkers of Nyaya-Vaisesika 
and the Bhatta-mimamsa School, however, accept a negative reality to 
meet this paradox. According to them, non-existence of a jar on a table 

is a negative reali PaslicdSdsteinceuraful fégnorsCel'asügncgdpeslity. Thus the 
postulation of a negative reality provides an appropriate corresponding 
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| object for the negative cognition. But the very notion of such a reality is 
almost a contradiction in terms, negation, real, i.e., non-X-X. The very 
definition of reality is at stake. 


a ae 


Now the question is: How can the paradox be solved without 
changing the positive character of reality? There is a way out of this 
difficulty. The Buddhist logicians and the Prabhakara-Mimamsakas 
consider ‘Negation’ as purely an epistemological problem. According to 
this theory, the truth of a negative judgament consists of two cognitions : 
one is that of the bare locus (bhitala) and the other is that of the object 
that is being cognised as absent. Thus, in the negative judgement, we 
reject the property of being present as belonging to the expected or suggested 
thing at a certain time and place. The ‘reason’ (hetu) is the non-perception 
of the thing (drsyanupalabdhi). 


This standpoint of the Indian philosophers is similar to the view 
upheld by Bradley that ‘every judgement, positive or negative, is, in the 
end, existential’. The difference between the two judgements is that 
whereas the former refers to reality directly, the latter refers to it only 
indirectly. We may conclude that the paradox of the negative judgement 
can be solved by explaining the positive factors involved in it. In this 
theory, we need not tamper with the definition of reality and thus omit the 
metaphysical difficulty. Affirmation corresponds to the cognition of the 
thing directly, whereas negation refers to the cognition of the thing 
indirectly. The process of negation is inferential and its domain is logical. 

—VIJ Vol. II Pt. 1, March 1964, pp. 111-14 


Sharma, Ramamurti 

PRASNOPANISAD KE CHHE PRASNA AURA UNAKE UTTARA 
(THE SIX QUESTIONS OF PRASNOPANISAD AND THEIR ANS- 
WERS) 


1. From what has this variate world come out ? 


Ans. Ithas come out of the original trio: Jiva-mithuna, paficabhita 
and prdna. 

2. How many powers protect the creation and how many illumine 
it? Who is superior among them ? 


Ans. Prakāśa, vayu, agni, jala, prthvi, vant, manas, caksu and Srotra 
are all divine powers, but prdna is superior to all of them. 

3. Whence has this prāna originated? How does it enter this body ? 
What are its forms and how does it get established ? 


Ans. PRRA. leRubtis Boindin. ute! Kdwgrollektiarnter&ivitlie self through 
a mental act and gets established there. Vyàna, etc., are its various forms. 


0 I DU eA EUN MES UE mr uo us 
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4. Who sleeps in this Purusa? Who wakes’ Who dreams? Who 
enjoys sukha? In whom does all this rest ? 


Ans. The vijfidna-purusa sleeps. It is he who dreams and enjoys 
sukha when he is not dreaming. It is he who wakes. 

5. Where do those people go who meditate on Or all through their 
lives ? 

Ans. "They attain the para and apara Brahman. 


e 


6. Who is the sixteen-fold Purusa ? 


Ans. It is the Purusa who resides in the internal body and who 
creates, one after the other, prana, $raddhd, äkāśa, vàyu, jyoti, jala, prthvi 
indriya, manas, anna, virya, tapas, mantra, karma, loka and nàma. 


—Gay. Vol. I No. 1, June 1964, pp. 101-4 


Shastri, Hiravallabh 
SAMKHYA DARSANA (PHILOSOPHY OF SAMKHYA) 


The word ‘Samkhya’ is derived from the root khyd with the addition 
of the prefix sam. It means metaphysics as well as arithmetic. Samkhya 
_is that philosophy which clearly distinguishes between the soul and the 
nature, the conscious and the unconscious. This sense is found in the re- 
ference to this philosophy in the Santiparva of the Mahābhārata and the 
Matsyapurana, but in the Gita, as interpreted by the thinkers of the Advaita 
philosophy, the word Samkhya is used in the Yogic sense, meaning tattva- 
Jftana, sannyása, purusatattva and the like. : 


—Pra, Vol. IX No. 1, October 1963, pp. 182-84 


Singh, Ram Lal 
SAMKARA AND BRADLEY 


Both Sarkara and Bradley are absolutists. Bradley's aim is purely 
intellectual, and philosophy for him is an intellectual diet. Philosophy of 
Sarhkara is not only a thinking consideration of things, but pre-eminently 
a spiritual discipline whose aim is not simply to promote our intellectual 
enrichment, but our essential spirituality. The ‘appearance’ of Bradley is ' 
analogous to the máyà of Samkara. The Absolute of Bradley is a matter 
of inference and logical demonstration. Appearances in Bradley imply 
Absolute in which their self-discrepancy, imperfection and limitation are 
all removed and reconciled. Bradley's Absolute is beyond all pramanas. 
Bradley's immediacy is the immediacy of objective things and Sarkara's 
immediacy is neé-thatposithiagsin baudhataafruttieate, Kagwer. An immedi- 
ate knowledge of things is completely ruled out by Samkara. The relation 
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of appearance to reality in Bradley is mutual and reciprocal, but in Šar- 
kara it is one-sided. Appearance cannot exist both in Sathkara and Bradley 
apart from reality, but reality in Sarhkara can stand even independent of 
the appearances. The degrees of truth and reality in the philosophy of 
Bradley is a Hegelian legacy which he consciously accepted. In the 
philosophy of Sarnkara there is nothing like the degrees of truth and 
unreality. 
J 

Thus the differences between Sarhkara and Bradley are more vital and 
central and their similarity is only facial and superficial. There is no 
chance of Samkara being a Bradleian, but Bradley admits of being a 
Samkarite, if some of the vital facts of his philosophy are subjected to an 
Advaitic correction or emendation: 

—UB Vol. X No. 2, August 1963, pp. 49-61 

Sogani, Kamal Chand 
THE CONCEPT OF AVIDYA AND THE CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THE CONVERTED AND PERVERTED SOULS ACCORDING TO 
THE UPANISADS, THE GiTA AND JAINISM 


There is an intermediatory something which compels one to cling to 
the creature comforts and earthy pleasures, and offers a great resistance 
to the realisation of the sublime end. Confronted with this recognition, 
we cannot deny that there exists a principle known as avidyd, mithyátva, 
ajiiana, commonly recognised by all the systems of Indian philosophy, 
though with different interpretations due to their diverse metaphysical 
outlooks. X 


The Chāndogya Upanişad recognises that there exists an obstruction ' 
which prevents a: man from realising the Atman, inspite of its being 
present in his heart. According to the Bhagavad Gità, the three 
modes born of Prakrti bind the imperishable dweller in the body. On 
account of the identification of the self with these gunas, one forgets 
the true nature of the spirit which transcends them, hence becomes the 
victim of transmigration. Jainism views the identification of not-self 
with the self as the main cause of worldly existence. What distinguishes 
the position of the Jainas from the Upanisads and the Bhagavad Gita is 
that the Jaina does not speak that the plurality is ostensible, but 
regards plurality as ontologically certain. Only the self should refuse to 
be seduced by it. Thus inspite of recognising the beginningless avidya 
as the root cause of samsdra, the implications differ. For the former, 
plurality constitutes avidyá, but for the latter, it is the confusion of self 
and not-self, of Jiva and Pudgala. 


It can be noted that a point of difference between Jainism on the 


one hand ancbUpanrsadspomithGuakbetadgitbatearrOraHagat© Jainism, the 
soul is not all-pervading. 


em. 
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The Gita and Jainism, both point out that the wise regard the self 
as constituted of knowledge and faith, and as being supersensuous, a great 
objectivity, eternal, stable, independent and pure. By knowing this, he 
destroys the knot of delusion. He is not perturbed by the vicissitudes 
and destructions of the worldly object; but, according to Jainism, he never 
sees the self as dwelling in all things. 


—IPC Vol. IX No. 1, March 1964, pp. 33-36 


Srinivasachari, P. N. 
THE PURE ADVAITA OF SVAMI VIVEKANANDA 


Following the Kantian division of reason into pure reason and 
practical reason, Svāmī Vivekananda calls theoretic investigation of 
religion as pure Advaita. According to him, the Upanisadic problem 
was :Is reality material, living, psychical, rational or spiritual ? 


According to the mechanical theory, the universe is produced, 
sustained and altered by atoms and electrons. This is the first principle 
of materialism and the Carvaka cult. This theory, however, fails to 
explain life and consciousness and the irreducible experience of 
individuality. 


According to the biological theory, reality is a living process invol- 
ving subjective selection, self-preservation and persistence. This theory 
does not explain how the physical becomes neutral and then psychical. 
The content of experience is not exhausted by the category of life. 


According ‘to the psychological theory, reality is a living conscious 
process. It is manomaya. But psychology without the psyche is incon- 
ceivable. The discontinuity between matter, life and consciousness is 
not bridged over. This theory too does not exhaust the content of 
reality. 


According to the rational theory, the real is rational. It is 
vijidnamaya and reason is the only authority in the pursuit of truth. 
Riddles of reality are not solved by rationalism. Pure reason lands us 
finally into scepticism and agnosticism. Reason without the aid of 
revelation cannot furnish the motive for religion. 


If pure reason is to be supplemented by intuition, reality becomes 
anandamaya. Intuition addresses itself to the work of God. It is the 
instinct for the Absolute. 


does not emphasisentbebismoxaliareiraedemaptisereinálueneewaef religion. It 


The Quran claims to be the direct dictation of the deity; but Islam 
reveals the glory of God and not His grace, It inspires awe, not love. 


. 
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Christianty is the record of the prophetic vision of the Jews fulfilled 
in the personality of Jesus as the divine messenger of the Kingdom of 
God, which is a supernatural process as well as a moral transformation. 
God is not merely omnipotent and omnipresent, but He is also our 
Father in Heaven. Fatherhood is an external relation and the theory of 
eternal damnation does not fit in with the idea of God as Love. 


Physics, Biology and Psychology of materialism deal with the 
phenomena given in sense-perception. . Buddhism is a system of inference. 
Mohammedanism and Christianity are built upon authority and tradition. 
But Vedànta is a criticism of all the pramánas and assigns a place and 
function to each of them. Scripture deals with prior self-evident truths, 
but sense perception too is undeniable. Reason mediates between the 
two and interprets the one in terms of the other. 


Interpretation and practice of the truths of scripture have given 
rise to three Schools of thought, namely, dualism, qualified monism and 
monism. Dualism between the finite and the infinite fails to satisfy the 
hunger of the soul for communion with the Absolute. The Visistadvaita 
theory of/iláis neither convincing nor consoling. Besides, to humanise 
the Absolute is as unthinkable as to infinitise man. 


According to the Advaita theory, reality is sat, cit and ananda. These 
three terms connote the same thing. /svara and jiva are mutually 
exclusive; but from the point of view of being, they are one. The statement 
of this contradiction is called máyd. It is a confession of mystery. 


The Advaita ‘exhausts the content of the Infinite? Reality swoons 
in matter, sleeps in the life of the plant, dreams in the consciousness 
of the animal and wakes in reason. Vedanta allows for every variation 
of thought or worship. The Vedantin may pray in the Mosque of the 
Mohammedans, worship before the Fire of the Zoroastrians and kneel 
before the Cross of the Christians. 


—JOIB Vol. XIII No. 1, September 1963, pp. 31-47 


Srivastava, Suryaprasad 


BHARATIYA DARSANA MEN PURUSARTHA KA PRATYAYA 


(THE CONCEPT OF PURUSARTHA IN INDIAN PHILOSOPHY) 


According to the Agni-purdna, dharma, artha, kama and moksa ere 
Said to be the purusarthas. Later on, the gosvamins of the Vaisnava cult 
began to regard bhakti as the fifth purusartha. 


Kama igdis ipialegicalsndsduklid dis EIRAN C Hen dua raria his social 
and moral end and moksa his spiritual end, which correspond to four 
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stages of human life, viz., Brahmacarya, Grhasthasrama, Vánaprasthüsrama 
and Sannyása, respectively. 


The prevalent social order was also connected with the theory of the 
four-fold end. The Smudravarma was brought into existence for fulfilment 
of desires. The Vaisyavarna was meant chiefly for maintaining an econo- 
mic order in society. The Ksatriyas were the protectors of dharma and for 
the Brahmanas, the principal aim was prescribed to be striving for moksa. 


The fifth end, bhakti, was preached mainly by the medieval saints 
and is important as a means and not as an end in itself. 


Gav. Vol I No. 1, June 1964, pp. 13-17 


Thornton, Edward 
JUNGIAN PSYCHOLOGY AND THE VEDANTA 


In his treatment of the psychologically and spiritually sick, Carl Jung 
found that the dream state (Tuijasa as itis called in Mandükyopanisad) 
produced phenomena in the shape of dreams which had a compensatory 
nature opposite to that of the waking state (Vaisvdnara). According to 
Jung, the psyche is the totality of all conscious and unconscious processes. 
He ascertained two things, viz., (1) that the human psyche possesses an 
autochthonous religious function and (2) a patient who found himself in the 
second half of life was not cured without the patient having found access to 
this genuine religious function. Out of his therapeutic experience he was 
never tired of drawing attention to the fact that the psyche's possessing the 
same attributes in all traditions confirms this eternal process within the 
human soul in the nature of mandala formations, all of which incline towards 
a centre of the personality which Jung called the Self. He was unfamiliar 
with the static Centre of Self (turiya) of the Vedantic tradition in his thera- 
peutic work, but maintained that the psyche, being of immense age, showed 
indisputable verification of the fact that it was proceeding to the sublime 
consummation (entelechie). Hence his empirical findings would imply that 
last Sloka of the Mandükyopanisad : ‘This is the source of all, and this is 
that from which all things originate and in which they finally disappear.’ 


—AP Vol. XXXV No. 4, April 1964, pp. 159-63 
Tucci Giuseppe 


ORIENTAL NOTES (1) THE TIBETAN ‘WHITE—SUN—MOON’ 
AND COGNATE DEITIES 


The author has described the image of a deity holding in its hands 
the symbols of siuoandusieonm&eundruaii Ryandaikens, Haliieahas referred to | 
the conceptions of Siva and the Buddha having connections with the sun 
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| and the moon. He pointed out that they existed over a wide area converg- 
ing into Central Asia. He has also referred to the iconographic tradition 


"2 about such images with the symbols of the sun and moon. The goddess of 

Í Pyandzikent, the image of Ming-oi, the figure of the Buddha of the Shansi 

| Museum, the story of Siva in the Nilamata Purāņa are iconographically 
homologous. 


i —EW Vol. XIV Nos. 3-4, September-December 1963, pp. 133-45 


Umadevi 
THE RELIGIOUS DANCES AND`TÄĀNTRIC CEREMONIES OF 
TIBET 


History and tradition say that the practice of Mantrayāna rituals, 
including dances, was introduced into Tibet by the great sage Pema Jugney 
(Padmasambhava) who is still worshipped by the Ningmapa ‘Red Hats’ 
sects as the second Buddha; and according to a legend this sage perfor- 
med a powerful dance in the sky after overcoming the evil forces that stood 
in the way of the construction of the temple and monastery of Samye. 
This was the first sacred dance ever displayed in Tibet. 


Both the Kanjur and the Tanjur mention ritualistic dances as part of 
religion and in the Ka/acakra as well as in many tantras on Yoga, we find 
detailed descriptions of these dances. These details were kept very secret 
and the monasteries were centres of esoteric ritualistic knowledge, yogic 
teaching and practices as well as ceremonial actions. 

5 

Mantras, mudrás, special meditations and the spiritual dances, having 
their deep symbolism, were regarded as powerful means for purification ; 
and there was much of Rája-yoga in the Mantrayana. 


- 


The psychological sources of the rich development of rituals and re- 
ligious dances in Tibet probably lay in the innate religious fervour and 
deep, fundamental, unconscious urge to dramatize the teachings and beliefs. 

There are four functions or types of action into which human and 
divine energy can be directed. The first is tranquil, the second a little 
more energetic, but still calm, the third is quick and very energetic and the 
fourth, strong, powerful and violent. These are illustrated by ritual dances. 


These essentially spiritual and educative dance-dramas were mistaken 
by the uniformed and ignorant (chiefly in the West) for ‘devil dances’. 
Mantrayana is sometimes identified with Mahayana, which too is a mistake. 
The latter has its own rituals, which are dignified and powerful, but do not 
include dances. 


| - — __Theo. Vol. 85 No. 8, May 1964, pp. 99-108 ; 
| CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri CHectign Find" fo64, pp. 180-87 
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HI-SON-ZAI NO NIN-SHIKI-KON-KYO (THE GROUND FOR THE 
COGNITION OF NON-EXISTENCE) 


As regards the cognition of ‘ghatabhdava' in the proposition of ‘bhū tale 
ghafo na’ there are about three groups of views, (1) Nydya-Vaisesika— 
The abhdva is understood as visesana of the ground. Non-existence is re- 
cognized by perceptive cognition. (2) Prabhakara, Samkhya—The abhàva 
is *adhisthanamátra'. The cognition of the non-existence of a jar is the cog- 
nition of the ground and it is done by perceptive cognition. (3) Sankara, 
Bhatta—The abhāva of the ghata is something different from bhava of the 
bhi. They set up anupalabdhi or abháva as the means of cognition. 


The Vedàntaparibhasà of Dharmaraja of the Sankara School explains 
the non-cognition. of a jar in darkness by yogyanupalabdhi. "This view is 
the same as that of the Nyaya or of the Vaisesika in its content. Further, 
he mentions some cross-arguments and refutes each of them, stressing that 
only the anupalabdhi is the means of the cognition of non-existence. Then 
he refers to four kinds of non-existence, and proves that they are recognized 
by yogyanupalabdhi and, therefore, the anupalabdhi is a different means of 
cognition from inference, etc. 


The anupalabdhi of the Sankara School is not a simple and empty 
non-existence of perception and should be understood to be a positive con- 
ception containing something. This anupalabdhi seems to be similar to the 
Hypothetical Syllogistn. But the validity of Hypothetical Syllogism has not 


been rcognized by the Sánkaras and the Bhattas, because in the tradition — 


of Indian logic, réference should be formed of categorical propositions. 


The Sankaras followed the views of the Bhattas, but there are some 
differences between the former and the latter. 


—JIBS Vol. XI No. 2, March 1963, pp. 477-87 


Varma, V. P. : 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE BHAGAVADGITA 


The Gita is completely emphatic on the absolute distinction of the 
material and the transcendent bases of existence, and declares equally em- 
phatically that the human self is, in its inmost essence, the Supreme Spiri- 
tual Self. The author regards karma-yoga based on jfiána and bhakti to be 
the secret of the Gitd. At the highest stage, karma-yoga, means an intui- 
tive and profound synthesis of cognition, emotion and action. This highest 
synthesis amounts to the fullness of devotion, knowledge and action. 
Chastening of em@tinnnis Bitaineduhxutkenad osadion, eG (God. Discrimina- 
tion between purusa and prakrti, which is an essential part of the Gitas 


eco ec 
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karma-yoga, is its cognitive aspect. This synthesis is higher than social 
idealism, utilitarianism, humanistic positivism and deontological intui- 
tionism. 


The author concludes that to a decadent world the Gita preaches the 
sanctity of moral perfection, for which a deep perception of truth is essen- 
tial and without which the advances of science will only mean a perilous 
journey to destruction. 


—VK Vol. L'No. 8, December 1963, pp. 466-69 


Vimalananda, Svami ; 
THE PRASTHANA-TRAYA AND ITS BACKGROUND 


The Prasthüna-traya consists of the Upanisads, the Brahma-sütra 
and the Bhagavadgita. As its background, the author has dealt with, in 
detail, the Vedas, the Brahmanas and the Aranyakas also. The vast Vedic 
literature including the Upanisads supplies us a continuous tradition influ- 
encing our social and religious behaviour. All the concepts of Hinduism 
are rooted in the Vedas. The web and the woof of the fabric of the Vedas 
is the dharma and the Brahman. The highest form of dharma is the realisa- 
tion of Atman through the practice of Yoga. 


According to Sarhkaracarya, the word *Upanisad? means knowledge 
that gives liberation. The Upanisads deal with the ontological, cosmolo- 
gical, psychological, ethical and eschatological problems. They classify 
reality in five grades: (1) Para-Brahma, (2) Apara-Brahma, (3) Jagatsrastà 
(4) Parame$vara and (5) Bhüta-bhautika-srsti. They desctibe at length the 
Jiva as also the qualifications of an aspirant for Brahma-vidya. 


—VK Vol. XLIX No. 11, March 1963, pp. 455-57; No. 12, April 
1963, pp. 496-98; Vol. L No. 1, May 1963, pp. 7-11; No. 2, June 1963 
pp. 47-50; No. 3, July 1963, pp. 87-91; No. 6, October 1963, pp. 383-86 


Vyas, Suryanarayana y = 
KALIDASA KE ASTAMURTI PRATYAKSA-SIVA (ASTAMÜRTI 
PRATYAKSA-SIVA OF KALIDASA) 


In Abhijfiana-Sakuntalam, Kalidasa has addressed his prayer explicitly 
to the Asta-mürti-Siva and has mentioned the following eight aspects o. 
Lord Siva : Brahma, Jala, Agni, Prthvi, Vayu Akasa, Surya and Candra. 


Such an eight-fold image of Siva is amply described in Brahmanda, 


Kalika, Siva, Lidge, andugthsssgnrénasu Eren SALAH tarima refers to 


eight names of the eight aspects of Siva. 
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Kalidasa’s Siva and Parvati are not the traditional gods, Siva and 
Parvati, but the ultimate principles of creation which can also be under- 
stood in terms of Purusa and Prakrti. 
—VJ Vol. XIII. No. 5, July 1964, pp. 15-17 
Winthrop, Henry 


INDIAN THOUGHT AND HUMANISTIC PSYCHOLOGY : CON. 
TRASTS AND PARALLELS BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 


The spirit of western morality is expressed in five ideals : (1) It is 
unjust to deprive anyone of his personalliberty, his property or any other 
thing which belongs to him by law. (2) Injustice consists in taking, or with- 
holding, from any person that to which he has a moral right and the 
emphasis on moral right has to be made, because the legal rights of which 
a person may be deprived may be rights which ought notto have belonged 
to him. (3) It is considered just that each person should obtain that 
(whether good or evil) which he deserves, and unjust that he should obtain 
a good, or to be made to undergo an evil, when he does not deserve. 
(4) It is unjust to break faith with anyone, to violate an engagement, either 
express or implied, or disappoint expectations raised by our own conduct, at 
least if we have raised those expectations knowingly and voluntarily. (5) It 
is inconsistent with justice to be partial: to show favour or preference 
to one person over another, in matters to which favour and preference do 
not properly apply. The spirit of these ideals in some ways runs parallel 
to ideals of Indian thought and in other ways supplements it. 


Another major*theme which has been encouraged through the West's 
humanist heritage, has been one which stresses that man is the master of 
his fate and the Captain of his soul. This optimism, which is essentially the 
metaphysics underlying the belief in the continuous possibility of progress is 
diametrically opposed to the spirit of resignation in the face of suffering 
which many thinkers believe one of the less desirable Leitmotifs of the 
Eastern outlook. It is not with respect to these virtues and ideals that the 
West is derelict. It is, rather, in the neglect of the quest for self-under- 
standing and self-identity—a quest and a concern which so thoroughly 
permeate Indian philosophy and Indian thought—that the West is deficient. 


Indian philosophy can be credited with a cluster of concepts which 
are bound up with the achievement of personal unity and direction, the 
creation of a spiritual sense of balance and the capacity for depth of iden- 
tification with others. Central to these are such concepts as ahirisa, which 
though usually translated as love or non-violence, in the present context will 
be translated as fellow-feeling for all living things. The achievement of 
ahimsd is the fruit of a conscious effort to achieve abhaya, freedom from fear. 
Under the sway of abhaya and ahimsd, the individual is protected against 
what the West galls, plignatienin. cher moati patdedegiaadvfarm of alienation 


is alienation from one’s true self (Atman) or vital centre. 
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According to Sarhkara, this universal self is unware of birth or death 
and is the basis of all knowledge, dreams and ecstasies. It is the unity of 
being, truth and freedom. The alienated person mistakes his empirical 
self for his true self. The alienated subject is afflicted with maya when he 
mistakes the empirical self for Atman. Jt results in error of all sorts, that 
is avidyá or the deformation of true knowledge. 


qued 


| In the United States, humanistic psychologists are preoccupied with 
the formulation of a body of descriptive theory, concepts, formulations, 
analysis and experimental studies, all of which recognise the importance of 
abhaya, freedom from fear, in man's state. The concept of self-actualisa- 
tion is, of course, one of the central concepts of a humanistic psychology. 
Maslow, who has pioneered the research along these lines, has spelled out 
some of the characteristics of the self-actualising persons. These are the 
people, who are free from the negative reactions of bhaya and hirmsá. 
Third Force psychologists are deeply concerned with the phenomenon of 
| alienation in all its forms. They are in general agreement concerning some 
of the more central causes of alienation such as bureaucratization of com- 
munity effort, dehumanization, homogenization, etc. 


Many of the themes which now constitute the major concerns of 
humanistic psychology have been traditionally emphasized, in other forms, 
of course, in the thought and ideals of Indian philosophy. As the work of 
humanistic psychologists develops further, the parallels between Indian 
philosophy and a humanistic psychology will be reinforced. 


* 


—PEW Vol. XIII No. 2, July 1963, pp. 137-54 
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‘ Yasodadevi, V. 
SARASVATI THROUGH THE AGES 


The river Sarasvati, personified and deified as a river goddess, 
developed as the goddess of learning and consort of Brahma, the god of 
Wisdom, as time \passed on. The hymns in the Rgveda regard her not 
merely as a river, but as a presiding deity over the river. In the next phase 
of her evolution, she is identified with vak or word. In the Purànic Age, 
She was assimilated with Sakti. In Buddhism, she was associated with 
Mañjuśrī, the god of learning. In Jainism, she presents a diversity of 
forms and names as Srutadevi and sixteen Vidyadevis. 


f The author has described the iconography of the goddess Sarasvati 
| as conceived in different religious aspects, and mentioned some of the 
i temples dedicated to her in ancient times. She has also noted that this 
goddess is also depicted in the sculptures of Java. 
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XIII POSITIVE SCIENCES 


A MEDIEVAL SANSKRIT MEDICAL MANUSCRIPT ON PERSO- 
NAL HYGIENE 


e 


The manuscript bears the title *Carucarya' and deals with the rules 
and regulations to be observed in daily life from the time of getting up 
from bed in the early morning up to the time of going to sleep at night. 


Its Madras edition contains 136 verses, the Muktyala edition 404 and 
the present manuscript in the Sanskrit Academy, Hyderabad 500. It is 
supposed to have been written by king Bhoja of the Paramàra dynasty 
(11th century). 


—BDHM Vol. II No. 1, January 1964, pp. 14-18 
A NOTE ON A MANUSCRIPT CALLED ‘MAHARNAV.4’ 


The Mahdarnaya is a palm-leaf manuscript written in Sanskrit language 
in the Telugu script. It has 105 folios, 131^ x 14”. 


This work is described as Mandhatr’s Mahdrnava, but one colophon 
states that the work was composed by Vi$vesvara Bhatta. 
[4 


It is reasonable to conjecture that the work was compiled about the 
end of the 14th century from older books, traditions and practices. 


Aufrecht mentions several manuscripts of this work. The Govern- 
ment Manuscripts Library, Madras contains eight copies. 


The text deals with Karmavipaka. This type of literature shows the 
increasing trend, in mediaeval times, to mix up ritual and religion with 
rational or empirical medical science of the earlier Samhità period. 


The references. in the text lead us to think that the present text | 
dealing with Karmavipaka is a part of the comprehensive text of the Mahar- 
raya, dealing with different subjects of Dharmasastra. 


Sins of previous birth are considered to be causative factors of disea- 
ses and remedies like repetition of mantras, feeding of Brahmanas, obser- 
vance of vratasc&rtdivaebiugodipin earkes eeoa. — Pratimá-dána 


is mentioned for the relief of almost all the diseases. 


Md 
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A photo of two folios of the manuscript is a part of the contribution 
in this Bulletin. 


—BDHM Vol. I No. 3, July 1963, pp. 159-62 


ASTANGA-SANGRAHA OF VAGBHATA 


Vagbhata is known as the author of a treatise called Astarnga-san- 
graha and also of a compendium  Astargahrdaya-sarihità. Jolly, Hoernle, 
Mukhopadhyaya, Keith, Devasthali and Gode believe that there were two 
authors of this name: Vagbhata I and Vagbhata II. Nandakishore 
Sharma, on the other hand, has advanced a number of arguments in Sup- 
port of the view that there was only one Vagbhata, the author of both the 
treatises. The same view is held in the preface to the Caraka-samhita, 
published by Shree Gulabkunverba Ayurvedic Society, Jamnagar. 


Kunte places Astangahrdaya-samhità as early as the 2nd century B.C., 
while Jolly places it in the 8th century. Hoernle places Vagbhata I some- 
where between the 7th and 11th centuries, while, according to Mukhopa- 
dhyaya, he must have lived in the 4th century, and, according to Gode, in 
the 8th century. Evidence from the Ali B. Rabban’s Paradise of Wisdom 
also points to Astdiga-hrdaya being composed at least in the course of the 
7th century. The consensus of opinion is to place the two treatises between 
the end of the 6th century and the end of the 7th. 

The number of Sanskrit commentators on Asfaánga Sangraha is an 
index to its great popularity and high-prestige amongst Ayurvedic physi- 
cians of mediaeval times. 


. —BDHM Vol. I No. 4, October 1963, pp. 199-211 
BHELASAMHITA 


A palm leaf Sanskrit manuscript written in Telugu script has been 
found in the Palace Library, Tanjore. According to Caraka, it is one 
of the six Samhitds of A: urveda. The ms., though very defective, seems to 
be unique. It was written in about 1650 in clear hand and is divided 
as follows : (1) Nidānasthāna, (2) Vimanasthana, (3) Sarirasthana, (4) Indri- 
Yasthana, (5) Cikitsasthana, (6) Kalpasthana. Though it has so many 
lacunz, the ms. contains nearly the full text of the Bhelasamhita. Vagbhata 
was much indebted to this work. 


. It may be said that this treatise was composed by Bhela, one of the six 
disciples of Atreyain Pubic night. kasexubelepgedidanoa HASi in the North- 
Western part of India. 
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Considering all the available evidences, the date of Bhelasamhitg 
is not later than the Ist century A. D. Earlier writers did not believe 
in supernatural influences and sins committed in previous births being the 
causes of disease. 


tuple sg 5 E 


Some verses, quoted under the authority of Bhela in Jvarasamuccaya, 
are not found in the present text, which suggests the existence of a bigger 
version of the book. 


It may be said that the authors of Caraka-samhità and Bhela-samhita 
were disciples of the same teacher. There is also some similarity between 
the Bhela-samhita and Kasyapa-samhita, 


The special features of this treatise, which are not found in 
Caraka-samhita or any other ancient medical classic of India, are: 
(1) Alocakapitta is subdivided into Caksurvaisesika. (2) Amalaki is pres- 
cribed before meals, Aaritaki after meals and Vibhitaki after the digestion 
of food. (3) The measure of Jajharügni, which is believed to exist in 
the umbilical region, in fat and lean persons, is given. (4) Diseases which 
occur most commonly in different regions of the country, due to habits, 
diet, etc., of the people, are described in this text. 


—BDHM Vol. I No. 3, July 1963, pp. 131-37 
Gupta, Surendranatha 


ADHUNIKA CIKITSA-VIJNANA AURA BHARATIYA VICARA- 
DHARA (THE MODERN MEDICINE AND INDIAN IDEOLOGY) 


reached Greece from Persia, India and Egypt. There is a clear influence of 
Indian thought on Greek medical science. From the 16th century onwards, 
there has been a marked development of modern surgery and medicine. 
The author has shown that the growth of modern medical science is 
a world-wide development and has no connection with any particular 
country. Therefore, according to him, one should adopt a liberal cosmo- 
politan outlook about it. 


— Trip. Vol. IX No. 2, November 1963, pp. 65-76 


Sharma, Murari Lal x 
BHARATIYA GRAHAGANITE YĀVANAPRABHĀVA SAMIKSA (A 
DISCUSSION ON THE GREEK INFLUENCE ON INDIAN ASTRO- 


According to the Greek historian Herodotus. thelight of knowledge 
| 
MATHEMATICS) — | 


The authero hapuka atr Indian; ania Gragkiaastro-mathematics 


are quite similar in many respects. In Greece, Ptolemy wrote his work in 


———— 
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150 A. D., whereas Indian astronomical works are believed to have 
been composed after 420 of the Saka era. On this basis, scholars 

i like Weber, Whitney and Thibaut have shown that Indian astronomical 
works are influenced by those of Greece. The author has controverted 
these views and has shown that Indian astro-mathematics had an indepen- 
dent development right from the Vedic period. This is proved by the fact 
that the postulates of Indian astro-mathematics considerably differ from 
those of Ptolemy. 


—SS Vol. XVIII No. 4, 1963, pp. 33-52 


Sharma, Murarilal 
JYAMITIGANITAYOSTATTVARTHADHIGAME PRAYOGAH (THE 
USE OF GEOMETRY IN THE EXEGETICS OF THE VEDAS) 


In India mathematics was studied with astronomy. The knowledge 
of geometry was needed for the construction of sacrificial altars and 
that of arithmetic was required for specifying the times of the sacrifices. 
For astronomical study, vyakta and avyakta kinds of mathematics were 
required. In course of time, mathematics grew as an independent 
discipline. Zero and infinity were conceived of and dharma and ría were 
supposed. These categories led to the development of the philosophies of 
Stinyavdda and anantaváda. In the investigation of natural elements also, 
mathematics proved to be of much use. Through mathematics various 
theories of physics like those of Newton and Einstein were developed. 

... 


—SS Vol. XVIII No. 3, 1963, pp. 65-69 
e 
SHORT NOTES ON TWO SANSKRIT MEDICAL MANUSCRIPTS 


1. ARàmacandrikàá is an old country or hand-made paper manuscript. 
The language is Sanskrit written in Devanagari script, 140 leaves 9" x43”; 
the hand-writing is quite legible, but the manuscript appears to be incom- 
plete. The introductory and the first part of the manuscript are lost. 


The text deals with the causes, signs, symptoms and treatment of; 
aboutsixty diseases. Diseases like fever are said to result from sins in the 
previous birth and the measures to counteract them are dealt with in detail. 


This work describes ten types of atisára as against six described in 
other medical classics. : 


: The book is written by Kàsinatha's son. The inclusion of Ajirnaman- 
Jari in the manuscript suggests that both the works are compilations of the 


members of thecsame famil pomah. photo efdjveopagss nfthems. appears in 
this Bulletin, 
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From the appearance of the paper, the hand-writing, etc., the date 
of the manuscript may be about 1800 A. D. 


2. Dravyaratnavali is a fragile hand-made paper ms. The language 
is Sanskrit and Telugu written in Telugu script having 142 folios, 10” x 63”, 
with leaves sticking together. The hand-writing is very good. It is a 
Materia Medica and deals with substances in daily use, such as dietetics 
preparations, various kinds of fish, meat, cereals, vegetables, fruits, milk and 
curds. It deals with substances commonly used in Andhra Pradesh which 
are not described in any other work on Materia Medica. 


Neither the date nor the name of the author is mentioned anywhere 
in the manuscript, which does not appear to be very old. 


Two copies of this manuscript are available in the Sanskrit Academy, 
Osmania University. One is a palm leaf ms. and differs from the manu- 
script of the Arsa Rasáyana Sala, Muktyala, in some respects. One of 
these was transcribed in 1789 A. D. There are three copies of this ms. in 
Government Oriental Manuscript Library, Madras, and one copy in the 
Oriental Library, Mysore. 


—BDHM Vol. I No. 2, April 1963, pp. 87-90 


Shukla, H. C. 
A MODERN APPROACH TO THE TANMATRAS OF HINDU 


L3 


MEDICINE ; 


The Paficamahabhütas, ākāśa, vayu, teja, jala and prthvi, are not the 
basic elements of Ayurveda, but rather mixtures of the five tanmdtras, Sabda 
sparsa, rüpa, rasa and gandha. Sabda gives rise to ákáfa; śabda and sparsa 
combine to produce váyu; sabda, sparsa and rüpa combine to produce teja; 
Sabda, sparsa, rüpa and rasa combine to produce jala; and all the five 
combine to produce príhvi. The quality associated with sabda is non-resis- 
tance to motion; that associated with sparsa is instability; temperature is 
associated with rupa; fluidity with rasa and hardness with gandha. 


Each of these qualities has a definite relation to a particular sense- 
organ. Sabda is related to the sense organ of hearing; sparsa to the skin; 
rüpa to the eye; rasa to the tongue and gandha to the nose. 


2 From a comparative study of modern physiology of sense-organs and 
Ayurveda, the author deduces the following propositions : 


A. A unit of the potentials arising in vestibular nerve endings, retina 


and proprioceptive analsessninnoeHlatmenselesiasctheungiee rise to sense of 
space, may be named as Sabda tanmatra. 


p 
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B. A unit of the potentials arising in Merkel's discs, Meissner's 

corpuscles and hair-root endings, free nerve endings which record pain and 

; corpuscles which record the sensation of vibration, may be classified as 
sparsa tanmatra. 


C. A unit of the potentials, arising in retina and Ruffini’s corpuscle 
which record or generate warmth, may be called rapa tanmatra. 


D. A unit of the potentials, generated in the taste bulbs of the 
tongue may be called rasa tanmatras, 


E. A unit of the potentials in olfactory analysers in the nose-cor- 
puscles which record deep pressure and gravitational pull, Golgi’s neuroten- 
dinous organs for tension and neuromuscular spindles for stretch may be 
called gandha tanmatra. 


—Pra. Vol. IX No. 1, October 1963, pp. 96-106 


Shukla, H. C. 

THE RELATION OF ELECTROMAGNETIC WAVES WITH THE 
BIOLOGICAL PROCESSES ON EARTH ACCORDING TO CARAKA 
SAMHITA 


Indian medicine recognizes the inter-relation between sun's radiations 
and the biological processes on earth and also the way in which this know- 
ledge could be utilized in the field of medicine. In thfs article, the author 
gives an English version of the views of Punarvasu Atreya on the relation 
of electromagnetic waves with the biological processes on*earth mentioned 

| in Caraka Samhita, Sütras 6, 4-11. 


Pra. Vol. IX Pt. 2, March 1964, pp. 63-66 


Tripathi, M. P. 
CLIMATOLOGY AND METEOROLOGY IN ANCIENT INDIA 


i In the Rgveda, the year is divided into six seasons, and sometimes 
into three bigger divisions—hot, wet and cold. The Sun was known as the 
determinant of seasons. The Rgveda also speaks of radiation, convection 
current and rainfall as their effect. Insolation, evaporation, moisture and 
clouds are also referred to in it. 


Though there is no clear-cut mention of the monsoon in the Rgveda, 
Yet the Marut humns give a satisfactory description of it. In the Yajur- 
vedasarhhita (Taittiriya IV. 4.12.3), however, monsoon is clearly men- 
tioned as Salilavata. Yt may also be possible to trace in the Rgveda the 


South-east and southrmest moonsoonexu &sgienfifisdeoerition of clouds is 


found in Rgveda (11.24.4). 


ge PRACI 
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Do the three divisions of the firmament (RV. IV. 53.5) denote tropo- 
sphere, stratosphere and ionosphere? Similarly, do the triple divisions of 
the earth point to frigid, temperate and torrid zones ? The three other Vedas l 
furnish some additional information on this subject. The Aryans knew 
well that plants (forests) had some influence on the causation of rainfall. 


The Satapatha Brāhmaņa (Part I, II.5.1.13) recognises sixty-three winds. 
The Taittirīya Aranyaka speaks of seven types of air-currents producing 
seven types of clouds. 


n 


Important atmospheric data can also be collected from the Ramédyana 
and the Mahabharata. 


Kautilya knew vargamána (rain-gauge) and its construction, the dis- 
tribution of rainfall in various areas, as well as the science of forcasting 
rains. In Panini we come across a two-fold division of the rainy season 
(VIL. 3.11) and measurement of rainfall of which Gospada is said to be the 
lowest (VI. 1.145). 


The Puranas give elaborate and scientific information regarding mois- 
ture, clouds, winds and rains. 


In the Brhatsamhitad there are three chapters, 21 to 23, on climato- 
logy and meteorology. 


The Meghamaki, a part of Rudrayámalatantra, discusses the cause of 
lightning, nature, texture, colours and ingredients of clouds. 

The Rdjatarangini speaks of mountain-wind and hailstorms driven 
by the eastwind. The Tantraloka describes winds, clouds, track of winds, 
etc. In addition to the seven regions of atmosphere, it speaks of ten air 
channels (Vol. V. 121-38). There is an allusion in this work to the heights 
of clouds. In the Goladhyáya of the Siddhantasiromani, the editor has 
quoted verses on climatology and meteorology. Bhāskarācārya calls the 
first of the seven atmospheric regions by the name bhüváyu and says that it 
extends up to a height of twelve yojanas (90 miles) and is the region of 
clouds and lightning. 


The SüryaprajRapti dwells on insolation, radiation and reflection of 
the sun’s light and energy, heating of the earth and various surfaces. 
The Tattvàrthàdhigamasütra mentions three Vatavalayas. 


The Prajfiapanà and Avasyaka-Curnis provide outstanding studies on 
the types of winds, showing that the Jainas were unparalleled in the history 
of geographic science in India, The vocabulary of these Cürnis had influ- 

e 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Arii Col 
enced the Arabian geographers and navigators. 


ction, Haridwar 


E 
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In the Apannaka Jataka, a rain-wind is said to carry aleague. In the 

Milindapafiho, hot-wind or Loo is spoken of as vatatapa. It probably refers 

t to some sort of a barometer also. Arya$üra names four types of winds. 
The Buddhists refer to several classes of clouds. 


—Bha. Vol. VII Pts. 1-2, 1963-64, pp. 1-27 


Tripathi, Maya Prasad : 
SURVEY AND CARTOGRAPHY IN ANCIENT INDIA 


| Ancient Indians were fully acquainted with the concept, elaborate 
| and scientific methodology and utilization value of map-projection and its 
| cartography much anterior to Ptolemy. The oldest prime meridian of 

Ujjain is the clearest proof of this. They had also developed the practice 
| of constructing globe to represent the earth. 


Brahmagupta has described a special type of instrument known as 
Yastiyantra for measuring the altitudinal or vertical angles of the stars. 
Sripati’s Siddhanta-Sekhara describes a particular instrument known as fri- 
phalaka for determining the height of the pole star and thereby for finding 
the latitude and co-latitude of place. 


The Manasára enumerates eight types of maps or shapes of towns. 
Brhatsamhita commented by Bhattotpala (966 A.D.) contains a large 
number of architectural maps which were drawn by the commentator 
himself. 


a 


The first mention of survey in the Jain literature is found in the 
Tattvarthadhigamasitra. The Tiloyapannatti testifies to the same developed 
stage of survey. The most unmistakable evidence of cartography of the 
map of the world or India in Jain literature is supplied by the Byhatkalpa- 
sutra of Bhadrabahu (C. 400 B.C.). A ms. of the Ksetrasamdsa contains 
a large number of coloured geographic maps and block diagrams of modern 
times. The study of these maps points to a very long existing tradition of 
Jain cartography which might have germinated several centuries before 
1200 A.D. : 


In the Dighanikaya (600 or 500 B. C.), we find mention of a separate 
science designated as Khetavijja. The Kurudhamma Jataka illustrates the 
punctiliousness and accuracy with which survey was performed. The 
Adikarmapradipa testifies that world maps were prepared and continents 
Were coloured with different hues. 


The Dipquarpéa also asserts chat the Buddhists prepared maps, plans 


and charts in connection with building towns, 
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Rajaraja Cola took great initiative in performing the elaborate land 
survey of his territory in 1,000 A.D. During the reign of Kulottunga 
(1070-1120), the work of survey reached its pinnacle. 


—JOIB Vol. XIII No. 3, March 1964, pp. 165-94 


Wayman, Alex 2 
THE STAGES OF LIFE ACCORDING TO VARAHAMIHIRA 


The doctrine of the stages of life, superintended by the planets, came 
to India with other elements of Greek astrology. Then the idea was de- 
nationalised in India so that the roles of certain planets became altered, as 
is clear from the comparison of the ages of man, given by Ptolemy, and 
those, mentioned by Varāhamihira in Brhajjataka VIII, 9 and Brhatsam- 
hità XCVI, 17. 


—JAOS Vol. 83 No. 3, August-September 1963, pp. 360-61 


/ CC-O. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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XIV SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
INSTITUTIONS 


Angane Lal 
ASVAGHOSA AND HIS LEGACY TO INDIAN CULTURE 
* 

Gleanings from A$vaghosa's works throw valuable light on the history 
and culture of Ancient India. A Vedic scholar, Agvaghosa became 
Buddhist by faith and thus stands as a typical representative of the synthesis 
between Brahmanism and Buddhism and an acknowledged institution of 
Bharati which laid the foundation of Greater India. His writings exhibit a 
unige fusion of charm, grace and music and reflect the geo-historical, social, 
religious, economic, educational and political conditions of an age called 
‘the dark age in Ancient Indian History’. 


According to A$vaghosa, the family life of the period was charac- 
terised by love and affection, and social gatherings and festivals were the 
main sources of amusement. In his writings, we find numerous references 
to trade unions and guilds, dresses, ornaments and cosmetics of the people 
and their occupations. 


Intellectual life was much advanced in those days, and Asramas were 
the important educational centres to provide light and learning to the people. 
Students respected their gurus who worked for the intellectual. and 
physical development of their pupils. AsvaghoSa’s political philosophy is 
even today notable and quotable for politicians. The extensive horizon 
of his geography was based on his own observations. He mentions 
republican states having assemblies where civil and military matters as 
well as economic policies were discussed. 


—M Bo. Vol. 72 No. 2, February 1964, pp. 41-44 


Bajaj, Om , 3 
KŞEMENDRA AS A SOCIAL REFORMER IN THE DESOPADESA 


The Desopadesa of Ksemendra criticises some of the notorious 
characters of the contemporary Kashmirian society with the object to bring 
a reform in the society. 


All the chapters in the Desopadesa begin with a salutation to the 
person who is¢ie oBjedic Obmeitictsmkin Kapatticulanshapiterar We come across 
some amusing ideas in the poem. The examples quoted in support of these 
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ideas are apt to the occasion and are taken from the incidents of daily life, 
As Ksemendra’s criticism is very severe at certain places, vulgarity can be 
seen in his language. Figures of speech like Upama, Utpreksà, Arthantara- 
nyasa, Rüpaka, Anuprasa, Yamaka and Slesa have been used. The poem 
is composed in nine metres. From a study of the Desopadesa, we know 
that Ksemendra was definitely influenced by the Epics and the Puranas. 


—JOIB Vol. XIII No. 3, March 1964, pp. 221-31 


e 


Basu, Jyotirmayee 
JATI AS A SOCIAL SYSTEM IN ANCIENT INDIA 


Prior to the composition of the Purusa Sükta, which is a late hymn, 
and in which the four orders were mentioned for the first time, the Rgvedic 
period was a casteless one when occupation was neither hereditary nor the 
monopoly of a particular section of the community. 


The Rgvedic division grew into a system which was a device intended 
to avoid struggle for existence. It aimed at substitution of co-operation 
for competition and love for hatred. But the castes as separate commu- 
nities, prohibiting inter-marriage, were not in vogue. 


The spirit of exclusiveness began to predominate only in the later 
Vedic age, and the Satarudriya litany of the Yajurveda reflects a period of 
storm and stress for social ascendency. 


e 
The Brahmanas and Upanisads abound with illustrations that, though 
caste was based on heredity, there was much room forlaxity and even a 
Brahmana was not necessarily of pureMineage. 


Then, the Mahābhārata lays down that the varna of a person is to be 
judged and assigned by what he does here and now and not just with refer- 
ence to the family in which he may have been born; and according to 
Sukra, no one is, by birth, a Brahmana, Ksatriya, Vaisya or Südra or even 
a Mleccha. They are all distinguished by their doings. The Bhagavadgita 
emphasises the value of guna and karma, and the guna theory of the Gita 
illustrates the psychological make-up of the individual for determination of 
his varna. 


Though the fundamental principles of caste were violated by Visva- 
mitra to assert the supremacy of the Ksatriyas and by Parasurama to 
exterminate them, caste system seems to have been well-established in the 
days of the Buddha who challenged the dogma of Brahmanical superiority. 
To the Buddhists;c/&h denatesnthe. cnonakedispmsiien, aGriawaerson, and the 
Greek authorities mention seven castes instead of the traditional four. 


en 
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With the assassination of the last Maurya ruler, Hinduism asserted 
itself with renewed vigour and a militant Brahmanism was set up all over 
; India; but there is evidence to show that Hindū-dharma was still liberal 
enough to embrace in its fold a Yavana ambassador and to allow him to be 
versed in its scriptures. 


The Jati system in India was never static, but inherently dynamic. 

In the Gupta period, Hinduism tried to close its door against the foreigners 

to have any influence over it. But the ups and downs of the Hindü-dharma 

did not affect the life of the people. After the death of Harsa, inter-mixture 

of castes did give rise to new tribes of foreign descent, e. g., the Rajpits. 

The Hindu religion that believes in the equality of man is hardly likely to 
yoke its people to eternal servitude of a system conducive to slavery. 


—PUJ Vol. XIX No. 1, January 1964, pp. 151-75 


Ekvall, Robert B. & Downs, James F. = 
NOTES ON WATER UTILIZATION AND RULE IN THE SAKYA 
DOMAIN — TIBET 


The authors had a series of interviews with the members of the Sakya 
ruling house and secured considerable data concerning the administration 
of the most ambitious irrigation project of Tibet, and the role the Sakya 
government played in that administration. 


The material presented is centred primarily aretnd the pond-system 
of irrigation and its operation. It reveals much concerning the political 
ramifications of the Sakya power and its relation to both Chinese and 

Tibetan sovereign control. 


The author has shown that the land and population are recognised in 
Tibetan political thinking as the two prime foundations of political power. 


—JAS Vol. XXII No. 3, May 1963, pp- 293-303 


Mukherjee, Prabhati = 
WIDOWHOOD AND NIYOGA IN THE ARTHASASTRA AND 
MANUSMRTI 


All the prohibitions in the Arthasastra show that, though difficult, it 
was not impossible for a widow or deserted woman to be united with 
another person. And it seems that her subsequent union (at any rate, 
What had been referred to as nivest) was a permanent one, as good 
as marriage. Indirect evidence in the Manusmrti, however, tend to indicate 


that i -marry, despite Manu's strong 
d at least seemed So Re CEE u Rans schon Km 
ISapproval of it. 
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Manu's trend of arguments is that some form of permanent union 
between a widow and the brother of her deceased husband was possibly 
present in the society. His attempts were, therefore, directed towards 
localising it, and reducing its scope to the minimum. Vedana, nivesa and 
niyoga in the Arthasastra denoted three distinct customs : viz., remarriage, 
levirate and temporary ‘appointment’ for raising Ksetraja sons, respective- 
ly. In the Manusmrti, such permanent unions (in the forms of rematriage 
or levirate) were not encouraged, but some other make-shift was being 
probably thought of. Is it then possible that Manu was tending to 
substitute the custom of ‘remarriage’ of widows by that of niyoga ? Is it 
that niyoga was intended to be a compromise between the two needs (that 
of remarriage of women and the urge and necessity of sons for the 
continuance of the lineage), because it fitted at the same time with Manu’s 
doctrine of indissolubility of marriage ? 


: —OH Vol. XI Pt. I, January-June, 1963, pp. 1-11 
Sarma, Dimbeshwar 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE CONCEPT OF MARRIAGE AS RE- 
LATED TO THE WORDS VIVAHA, PARINAYA AND PRANAYA 


The Paisdca form of marriage, in which a girl was stealthily removed 
for immoral purposes, was prevalent among primitive savage tribes. The 
Raksasa form, in which the bride was forcibly taken away with or without 
her consent, but definitely without the consent of her parents, was an 
improvement on the aisaca form. 


With the growth of social consciousness, these two forms were 
replaced by the Asura system of marriage, in which, instead of using 
force, they offered money to the bride's father for obtaining his consent. 
This was later condemned as the sale of one's daughter and was replaced | 
by the Prajapatya form, which was a contract according to which th | 
father offered his daughter to a suitable youth for the practice of piety. 


Later on, when the conception of the highest form of gift centred 
around Kanyddana, Arsa and Daiva forms of marriage grew up. In 
the former, the bride’s father demanded a pair of kine for performance of 
religious duties; in the latter, he gave away her daughter to a priest as 
daksina. "This was later regarded as social corruption. Then was evolved 
the Brahma form in which the concept of marriage, both as a gift and as a 
settlement of the bride with a suitable groom in life, could harmoniously 
combine. : 


Thus there is an evolution of different ideas of marriage from 


the word vivaha to the term parinaya which have found their culmina- 
tion in pranaya. Pise Wane eant Separation of the girl either by force 
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or by purchase. Then the idea of a party marching out for the marriage 
negotiations Was adumbrated in the root meaning of this word. Then 
i came the idea of Parinaya as a solemn pledge taken in front of the 
| fire and going round it. The word Pranaya comprises all the senses 
denoted by the words, vivaha and parinaya and also means ‘reverence’, 
*obeisance and ‘final beatitude’ of the Brahma marriage. 
—AQG Vol. III No. 4, pp. 16-25 
Srivastava, Balram 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES IN ANCIENT INDIA 


| The earliest weights known from the Indus valley culture have 
i remarkable accuracy. The Vedic literature suggests the existence of a 
weight system.  Kautilya, Manu, Yàjfíavalkya and Vasistha enjoin upon 
the State to guarantee the accuracy of weights. The Mauryan kings 
appointed Pautavadhyaksas and Sansthadhyaksas to regulate the weight 
system. The Indus valley weights were made of various stones. Kautilya 
recommends the iron or stone weights. These were manufactured under 
the State control. The cubic measures were made of dry and strong wood. 


In the Indus culture, we find the use of binary system in case of 
smaller weights and that of the decimal system in case of larger ones. 
This tradition was adopted in later periods to some extent. In the Vedic 
times, krsnala and māna were the two denominations of weights generally 
used. The relationship between the two is difficult to determine. 


For all practical purposes the fundamental unit Of weight was perhaps 
. the krsnala (Rattika or Gufija). Different weight-schemes for gold, silver 
and diamond were adopted by Manu and Yajfiavalkya. ^ 


From Kautilya's Arthasastra we know that there were balances for 
heavy weights also, but the information available in this respect is meagre. 
Grains and liquids were usually measured in pots. Kautilya mentions the 
biggest cubic measure as drona. When the Caraka Samhita was composed, 
the weight of a drona increased. Some other weights, heavier than a drona 
were also used. 


3 For the lineal measures, the width of a finger (angula) was the most 
natural and primary unit. Besides angula, vitasti or disti and hasta or 


kisuka were also used. 
—JNSI Vol. XXV Pt. 2, 1963, pp. 139-44 


Venkataraman, T.K. 
CULTURE-CONTACTS IN SOUTH INDIA 


The author ‘ed the culture-contacts in South India in the field 
of art. vs Gen APRIL OUO SRO PS PLES”: Fey" the Visnukundins 
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who got it from the Vakatakas, who in turn took it from the Guptas. The 
cave temple was copied in the Pandyan country. The Sun temple of 
Konarka, the Mükamba temple of Kafici are modelled on the northern ^ 
style, whereas the temple in Brndàvan is constructed after the southern 
pattern. In the Pallava temples, there are original features like story- 
sculptures, large bas-relief scenes and historical narratives. The characteristic 
sculpture of South India is that of Siva as Natarája. The South Indian 
painting was influenced by the art of Ajanta. 


The Jews, Muslims and Christians came, settled and were welcome 
in South India. The king Bhaskararavivarman issued a charter to the 
Jew Joseph Rabban at Cranganore in the 11th century A. D. Pandyan 
kingdom received Arab merchants. Devaraya II of Vijayanagar gave 
appointments to Muslims. Sthànuravi, a contemporary of Aditya Cola 
made grants to the Christians at Kottayam. Venkata II of Vijayanagar 
allowed them to build churches. Naturally they influenced the life of the 
people in that part of the country. 


South India was also in contact with Western Asia from 14th century 
B.C. Egyptian mummies were wrapped in Indian muslins. Trade with 
the Roman Empire was prosperous. South Indian pearls were much in 
demand in the West. Lollia Paulina, wife of Emperor Gaius Claudius, 
appeared in public, covered with pearls worth £ 300,000 sterling. Emperor 
Nero decked his shoes with pearls. 


Contacts with S8uth-East Asia were continuous. Cambodian kings 
bearthe names of Pallavas. Cambodian art was closely connected with 


the Pallavas. x 


—JIHVol. XLI Pt. 3, December 1963, pp. 783-801 | 
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XV VEDIC STUDIES 


Acharya, P. T 
THE ORISSAN RECENSION OF KANVA SAMHITA 


The Kanva recension of the Sukla Yajurveda, as prevalent in Orissa, 

presents an interesting feature in that it is divided into forty-one chapters 

(and called locally Ekacálisa-mantra) as against forty found in manuscripts 
of the work available in Maharashtra and other parts of India and in the 

printed editions ofthe work. Sayana's Bhásya on this Samhita also men- 

tions it as consisting of forty chapters. The contents and arrangement of 

the text of chapters 1 to 34 is the same in both the recensions, with minor 

textual variants. The arrangement of the further chapters, however, differs. 


Chapter 35 of the Maharashtran Kamva Samhita contains four anu- 
yakas comprised of 55 mantras, whereas in the Orissan text this chapter is 
split up into three: Chapter 35 in two anuvakas comprised of 32 mantras, 
chapter 36 in one anuvaka with two mantras, and chapter 37 in one anuva- 
ka with 22 mantras. The last anuvaka of the Maharashtran text which 
forms chapter 37 of the Orissan text contains only 21 mantras, the extra 
mantra in the Orissan text being the one beginning with dadhikravrno which 
finds a place also in chapter 34 of both the recensions’ Chapter 36 of the 
Maharashtran text corresponds to chapter 38 of the Orissan text. Chap- 
ters 37 and 38 of the Maharashtran text, containing three*and seven anuva- 
kas, respectively, together form chapter 39 in ten anuvakas of the Orissan . 
text. The last two chapters, 39 and 40, of the Maharashtran text corres- 
pond to the last two chapters, 40 and 41, of the Orissan text. 

Another feature of the Orissan Kanva Samhita is its division into two 
‘twenties’, called respectively, Ti ala-kudi, ‘lower twenty’, and Upara-kudi, 

; ‘upper twenty’, with an extra chapter at the end, as against the division into 
| ‘tens’ (Dasakas) found in the Maharashtran text and followed by Sayana in 
| his Bhdsya. 


i A critical edition of the 41 chapter recension of the Kanva Samhita 

| based on manuscripts available in Orissa is a desideratum for Vedic studies. 
There are in Orissa even today panditas who can recite from memory tke 
entire Samhita, This oral tradition also can be of use in the edition sug- 
gested above. It is also worth to be recorded on tape and preserved for 
posterity, for this hereditary tradition is waning day by day. 
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Agrawala, V. S. 
MEANING OF GANAPATI 


Gana is Yaksa, for which Brahman meaning the Cosmos, is also à 
synonym. It is vastness, magnitude personified. It stands for the terrible 
or hideous aspect of life. Pati is Prajapati, who denied himself the privi- 
lege of length, breadth and thickness forming all the dimensions. 


For the simple reason that the elephant is the hugest creature, the 
elephant’s head was made the symbol of the inflated ego: the first princi- 
ple, which emanated from the unmanifest Prajapati. Ganapati is thus 
Brahmanaspati, ‘Lord of Magnitude’. 


—JOIB Vol. XIII No. 1, September 1963, pp. 1-4 


Agrawala, V. S. 
THE APRI HYMNS 


The idea of the Apri Sükta invocations is to propitiate such deities as 
are considered essential to be present together in the home, i.e., the body, 
as its support. 


The author has translated Rgveda 1.13 and identified the twelve 
deities mentioned in it as follows: 


(1) Idhmah=thk® fuel to keep the Prandgni glowing for the full span 
of life. (2) Tanünapát— Prüma or Retas, the semen or unifying thread 
which keeps life together. (3) Narafamsa-— Praise of the three Naras, Agni, 
Vayu and Aditya. (4) Idá— Anna or food or yajha. (5) Barhis- plenty or. 
richness. (6) Daivih dvarah (the divine doors-the nine openings for 
the senses to function with the outer world. (7) Usasa-Naktü (the day 
and night)—the revolving wheel of time. (8) Daivyá hotürá (the two 
divine invokers)=the two A§vins, namely, Prana and Apana, inbreath 
and outbreath, on whose health depends life. (9) Tisro devyah (three 
(goddesses, /da, Sarasvati and Mahi or Bharatt)=the three principles of 
Mind, Life and Matter co-existing as Consicousness. (10) Tvasta (the 
Architect of forms)=the power by which a thousand forms are evolved 
from the single fertilised ovum. (L1) Vanaspati (the Lord of the forest) — 
the cosmos conceived as a tree of which the individual is a branch. 
(12) Svaha-krti (propitiatory utterance)—the descent of the Divine Grace 
on the endeavours of the individual every moment. ; 


The Home of the Yajamāna is the human body where Adhyātma- 
yajiia is being performed. : 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
TJOTE" Vol. XII No. 2, December 1963, pp. 93-101 
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Balasubranmanyam, M. D. 
ON THE ACCENTUATION OF THE VOCATIVE RTAVRDHAU IN 
4 RV. I. 2.8 


According to the rules of accent, a vocative is without accent 
except in the beginning of a pada of a verse. Haskell pointed out that 
the only exception of this rule in the Rgveda is made within Rgveda I. 2.8., 
where Samhita text reads as : : 


. e - - - a f 1- 
Rtena mitrāvarunāv rtavrdhav rtaspr$a kratum brhantam  dsasthe. 
Here rtávrdhau, although beginning with a pāda, is left unaccented. 


The present article examines this remark of Haskell and summarises 
the arguments of Sāyaņācārya and S$rinivasayajavan for justifying the 
unaccentedness of rtdvrdhau in the light of traditional grammatical 
procedures. It also points out the metrical evidence in favour of the 
unaccentedness of rfüvrdhau, and studies the occurrence of the vocative 
rtavrdhau in corresponding passages of the Rgveda and attempts to draw 
| probable conclusions on the foregoing analysis of the vocative accentua- 
| tion. 


—BDCRI Vol. XXII, 1961-62, issued 1963, pp. 92-104 


Bhattacharyya, Durgamohan 
AN INKLING OF PHILOSOPHIC MATERIAL IN THE PAIPPALA- 
DASAMHITA 
2 

This article is concerned with the spiritual, or rather with the 
philosophical, aspect of the Atharvaveda. The twofold nature of this Veda 
is reflected more conspicuously in the hymns of its Paippalada version. 
A number of palm-leaf manuscripts of the Paippaladasamhita, together with 
a manuscripts of the Avgirasakalpa affiliated to that Samhita were dis- 
covered by the author of this article recently. The*observations made in 
this paper are based mainly on these hitherto unexplored sources. So long 
the Sarhhita was known only in its mutilated form contained in a unique 

= birch-bark record found ninety years ago at Srinagar in Kashmir, and the 

Kalpa was only a name mentioned here and there in literature. The new 
manuscripts of the Samhita furnish us with a considerable amount of new 
material not found in the Kashmirian codex. 

It is well known that the beginning of philosophical speculations in 
India is to be traced to some of the hymns of the Rgveda itself. In 
the Atharvaveda, however, particularly in the unscrutinized part of its 


Paippaláda texte-chepampeepteir? Gdbku RHA GREG the world is 
taught to a much greater extent and in an appreciably developed form. 
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Just to take an example in a stanza of the Paipp. (VIII.9.10), men, 
women and other creations of the world, including the motionless trees and 
plants of the forest and the despised people in the lower strata of society, 
such as fishermen, slaves and gamblers, are put on an equal rank, being 
identified with Brahman. Many striking passages of a similar trend found 
exclusively in the Paipp. describe Brahman as the all-powerful and 
all-extending source of the universe. 

The author in the article has quoted copiously many passages from 
this newly discovered Paippaláda which show many sources of developed 
philosophical ideas in that work. 


Br.V Vol. XXVIII Pts. 1-2, May 1964, pp. 132-45 


Bhattacharya, S. 
AN EXPOSITION OF THE VEDA 


The orthodox position is that the Vedas stand for sacrifice. This view 
is parochial and one-sided, being based on only one aspect, viz., Karma- 
kánda, leaving out the other aspect, viz., jfiana-kanda. 


According to the Chandogya Upanisad (7.1.7), Itihasa-purana is the 
fifth Veda. Here itihàsa means the Mahābhārata. The term puràna stands 
for the 18 Maha-puranas among which the Bhágavata is the most popular. 


The Bhagavadgá and the Bhagavata, revolve round Srikrsna. While 
the Gitd is sung by Lord Srikrsna himself, the Bhdgavata is the life of the 
Lord. While the Gita is the theory, the Bhdgavata is the practice. The 
teachings of the Gita are steeped in Upanisadic tradition. For, according 
to the Chandogya (3.17.6), Krsna, son of Devaki, was the disciple of a 
reputed Vedic sage, Ghora Angirasa. Can the Bhdgayata, therefore, give 
us a total perspective of the Vedas ? 


The Bhdgavata (videl.1.2) knits the contributions of both the 
Mimarhsaka and the Vedantin into an integral whole. Other scriptures 
pale into insignificance before this. Its unique contributions are dharma 
and God, i.e., truth and the means of its realization. 


The non-dual consciousness may be put in the hierachical order as 
Brahman, Paramatman and Bhagavat. Brahman ofthe Vedas and Upa- 
njsads has a fourth sub-division, viz., advaya-jfüna. These four grades 
are explained in the Purusa-sukta of the Rgveda ( X.90). The Bhagavata 
following the Rgveda ( 154.1 ) says that it is impossible to describe the 


powers of Visnu who is Brahman of the Vedas descended to the i 
ic 


Such descent of, the,, Lord omay, CSi BEA So the Ve 


concept of Brahman can be said to be elaborated in the Bhagavata. 


: 
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Since dedication cannot be directed to impersonal Brahman, the 
Bhágavata, following the Svetásvatara Upanisad revived the Purusa and 
remodelled the cult of dedication under the term prapatti or Saranàgati. 
The Bhágavata took the Rgvedic religion of sacrifice in a new sense, i.e., 
dedicating oneself to God with one's senses. 


er 


—Bha, Vol. VII Pts. 1-2, 1963-64, pp. 58-63 


Chakravarti, A. K. 
RGVEDER DEVI ADITI, (DEVI ADITI OF RGVEDA) 


The name of Devi Aditi occurs at several places in the Reveda Samhita. 
She has been worshipped in different forms, such as Akaga, Mother Earth, 
Devamata, Devivak and Daksayani. She has also been mentioned as a 
rsi, the author of some hymns. Yaska speaks of Devi Aditi as Devimata, 
occupying the ‘first’ position among the goddesses of Middle Region 
(Nirukta IV, 22; XI, 22). Brhaddevataé of Saunaka gives a detailed account 
of the birth and life-history of Devi Aditi. In the sükta 18 of IV mandala, it 
has been stated that Indra, having refused to come out of the womb 
of Aditi, his mother, in normal manner, was rebuked by her. This 
sükta has been interpreted differently by Sayana and the Brhaddevata, 
which indicates the existence of difference of interpretation in the past. 
Sükta no. 72 of X Mandala has been composed by Brhaspati and according 
to another view, by Aditi, Daksayani. This sākta refers to the eight sons 
of Aditi, but they have not been enumerated here. Sükta no. 153 of X 
mandala has been addressed to Indra by rsi mothers “of Indra, who were 
13 in number, including the goddess Aditi. Mention of six Adityas, viz., 
| Mitra, Aryama, Varuna, Daksa, Bhaga and Arhéa, has ‘been made in the 
sükta no. 27 of II mandala, while sükta no. 119 of IX mandala refers to as 
many as seven Adityas. The name of Daksa, the father of Aditi, occurs 
in the Mahabharata together with the names of Adityas. There is a good 
deal of similarity in the accounts of the Mahābhārata and the Brhaddevatà. 
Daksa has been mentioned in the Satapatha Brahmana in connection with 
Daksayana sacrifice. All these evidences indicate that Daksa was probably a 
| historical ruler, whose descendents ruled till after the time of Yajfiavalkya. 

That Daksa Prajàpati and Daksa Parvati were two different persons is 
` obvious from the Brahamanas. Rsi Kasyapa has been mentioned as a 
| Son-in-law of Daksa. He had twelve wives, who gave birth to different 
classes of beings, e.g., Asura, Gandharva, Uraga, etc. They were not 
actually beings belonging to different species, but probably human beings 
adopting different surnames. We come across such names in the Rgvesla 
itself. The names of Vasuki of Sarparajiii does not refer to serpents, but 
to human beings having that title. Nagas belonged to Kà$yapa clan and 
they settled in Kaémir. Sisunaga probably belonged to this family. 


- i i i jon, Harid 
Coe Ahe V. Vol. LE Bt. 2 No. 3 February 1964, pp. 411-18 
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Chapekar, N. G. 
ATRI 

Atri has several meanings: (1) Itis the name of the progenitor 
of a family bearing this name, probably the one referred to in Rv 1.51.3 
who lived in the region where nights were of the duration of one hundred 
days. Possibly the reference to this Atri isin Ry VIIL.42.5 also as the 
past tense and the adjective vipra show. (2) All Atris are his descen- 
dants. They held the progenitor in great respect. They worshipped 
Agni as Atri did, and prayed that the gods may respond to their call as 
they did in the case of Atri. They aspired to compose efficacious prayers 
as Atri did. (3) Atri means the Sun. The author does not believe in 
the legend that Atri was tortured by his enemies, was imprisoned and 
confined in a black hole. The Rks VI.50.10 and VII.71.5 possibly refer to 
the Sun. These Rks are interpreted by Sàyana and others in accordance 
with the legend. (4) The root meaning ofthe word is *one that devours' 
(Ry. 1.129.8). (5) In Ry V.7.8, according to Sayana, Atri means a beast. 


—ABORI Vol. XLIII Pts. 1-4, 1962, issued 1963, pp. 109-14 


Chapekar, N. G. 
RAJAN 


The word Rdjan is derived from the root Raj ‘to shine, to glitter’. 
It is erroneous to attribute the sense of governing to this word as used in 
the Rgveda. Considering all the passages wherein this word occurs, it 
seems that the rajas are primarily gods and secondarily all those who are 
participants in the sacrificial rites intended to propitiate the gods. Unless 
indisputable proof is forthcoming that there were kings who ruled over 
people residing in a specified region, we shall not be justified in translating 
raja as a ‘king’. 


—JIH Vol. XLII Pt. 1, April 1964, pp. 219-28 


Dubey, Shri Prakash 
THE CONCEPT OF KARMA IN VEDIC LITERATURE 


The earliest form of karma doctrine was the belief that the correct 
utterance of the mantras as well as proper performance of sacrificial 
rituals had the power to produce the desired object. The Vedic concep- 
tion of rta anticipates the concept of karma. As in nature, so also there 
is an unchanging order in the moral realm. The law of karma emphasises 
the importance of conduct. The universe is ethically balanced. This 
principle is a restatement of the scientific law that action and reaction 


are equal. There. ug dlgeoiginls lA ardetbineasongadger and conse 


uence.. There is also a fourth, viz., the giver of the fruits. 
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Vamadeva and Vasistha refer to their previous births (RV IV.26.1; 
RV X.88.15). A clear reference to karma is available in the Reveda (1.164.20). 
In Samhitàs karma was identified with rta and Brahmanas with yajiia. The 
Aitareya Brühmana refers to a third birth after death. The doctrine of 
karma and its connection with that of transmigration is developed in the 
Brhadáranyaka Upanisad. In the Upanisads the word karma means moral 
act, and the result of action, according to Yajriavalkya. In the Chandogya we 
find the temporal nature of karma and an advance towards absolutistic trend. 


The Upanisadic theory of a two-fold retribution is not self-contradic- 
tory, as Deussen thinks. This doctrine of karma provides the strongest 
incentive to moral efforts and saves man from super-naturalism. The 
knowledge of Se/f uproots those actions that have not matured. Out of 
the four kinds of karmas, the last type, viz., Asuklakrsna (neither bright 
nor dark) alone leads to liberation. 


In some later works like the Manusmrti, transfer of karmas is found. 

The Law of karma is a spiritual law. It should not be confused with 

hedonistic or juridical theory of reward and punishment. Karma is both 

a bond and a preparation for transcending it. Hence different philoso- 
phical systems have accorded a central place to the concept of karma. 

—Bha. Vol. VII Pts. 1-2, 1963-64, pp. 105-13 


Gangoly, O. C. 
THE VEDIC SAGE AGASTYA IN MALAYA 

The name Malaya is derived from the word Malava—a tribe famous 
in Malava-dega. For this suggestion there is an evidence in numismatic 
records. Winstedt has discussed the antiquities of various sites in Malaya 
and their connection with India and Indian culture. 


But a mild sensation has been created by the recent discovery of a 
bronze statue, representing a Brahmana ascetic at a site in Tinkus valley. 
This statue bears some affinities to the effigies of the Vedic sage Agastya. 
It has been proved with the help of some inscriptions that Agastya or some 
descendant of that Vedic sage had founded Siva temples in Java. Later 

* on, this sage became Siva-Guru, teaching worship of Siva in Java. He 
found some shrines in Cambodia too. 


—MR Vol CXIV No. 4, October 1963, pp. 285-87 


Jani, R. J. z 
SARAMA—PANI SAMVADA, RGVEDA X. 108 (THE DIALOGUE OF 
SARAMA AND PANIS, RGVEDA X. 108) : 


eyedi, ini jal of Sarama and Panis is 
dine Revedic PYPE ataining, the GR E SNOR cotto. Accord- 


full of dramatic elements. Sarama isa bitch be 
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ing to some scholars, Sarama refers to the cyclone or to the dawn. The 
story of Sarama is also found in the Jaiminiya Brahmana, Even there, the 
sentences are small and sharp; the language is both simple and dramatic, 


—SPP Vol. IV No. 1, February 1964, pp. 43-46 


Kapadia, B. H. 
PANIS IN THE RGVEDA 1 

From the Rgveda we learn that the Panis are wealthy but miserly 
persons. The Panis were merchants in the Rgvedic times trading in their 
own country and in foreign lands across the seas which they navigated in 
their own ships. The Vedic Panis appear to be the same as the Phoenicians 
carrying on trade and going out for voyage. After the expulsion of the 
Dasyus, the Panis who did not subscribe to the tenets of the orthodox 
Aryans were compelled to leave the Sapta Sindhu. Though hated and 
persecuted by the Vedic Aryans, they probably continued to live in the 
Sapta Sindhu region as long as the route over the sea remained open. Those 
who remained in the country gradually became incorporated into the Vedic 
Aryan society and became the ancestors of the Vaniks of the later times. 
The Panis were past masters in the art of ship-building. Possibly the Colas 
learnt the art of ship-building from the Panis. 


—PO Vol. XXVII Nos. 1-2, January-April 1962, issued July 1963, 
= pp. 50-60 


^ 


Pandey, Umesh Chandra 
WATER IN THE COSMOGONIC LEGENDS OF VEDIC LITERA- 
TURE 


According to a legend of the Satapatha Brahmana XI. 1. 6. 1. f., there 
were waters in the^beginning; from waters the golden egg was produced, 
thence Prajápati, and from him all else. In the Satapatha Brahmana, XI. 
1.6. 16, too, waters have been considered the most important and first 
element of nature. In many instances waters are identified with breaths 
(Pranah) and all gods. Whatever is thought of to be the highest principle 
in the Brahmanas is called Amyta. At many places in this Brahmana, water 
is said to be the support of the world. 

In the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 1.2, truth is the first creation of waters. 
Brahman is produced by truth and by Brahman, Prajapati. 


According. fo NG veda X. 3, darkness was in the beginning 
A EE Cie ee d n Rgveda I, 164.41, 


hidden by darkness; indistinguis 
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the dark She-Bison is said to have fashioned the waters into manifold forms 
by her rambling. In Rgveda I. 164.42, the creative process is further 
attributed to the descending of the flood waters from the Primeval Oceans. 
According to Rgveda X. 72.7, the sun was hidden in the Ocean. Waters 
have been called the great waters or brhati apah in the Rgveda. 


In the Taittiriya Samhita V. 6. 4. 2 and VII. 1. 5. l, it is said that in 
the beginning there was nothing but the waters, In the Puranas also, waters 
are said to be the first creation. A 


Curiously enough, in many a cosmogony, water appears as the basal 
principle. Among the Babylonians the primal element of the universe was 
water. Similar is the casein the Egyptian legend of creation. Greek 
cosmogony attributes creation to water and earth which existed in the 
beginning. Accordiag to Thales, too, water was the first principle. 


According to the Visnu Purdna 1. 3. 24, Visnu rests on Sesa, the 
Ananta or Infinite one. This, according to Agrawala, expresses the relation- 
ship between relative and absolute aspects of Divinity and water is equiva- 
lent to all the possibilities of existence, which are withdrawn into their 
primal source, when dissolution takes place. In terms of modern 
psychology, this may be compared to the root moisture immanent in every- 
thing that exists. 


— Pra. Vol. IX No. 1, October 1963, pp. 284-88 


: * 
Ram Gopal ERE 
A NON-LEGENDARY INTERPRETATION OF THE APALA SUKTA 
(RV 8.91) 


Rgvedic hymn VIII, 91, which is traditionally ascribed to Apala 
Atreyi, is one of the enigmatic hymns of that Veda which seems to have 
fallen into obscurity even prior to the composition of the earlier Brahmana 
texts, for instance, the Sdfydyana Brahmana and the Jaiminiya Brahmana 
Which contain a strange legend relating to this s#kta. The current inter- 
Pretation of this hymn is based entirely on this legend, which according to 
the Satyayana Brahmana quoted in Sayana’s introduction to his commen- 
tary on this hymn, runs as follows : 


In ancient times, a learned lady (Brahma-vadini named Apala, daugh- . 


ter of Atri, was repudiated by her husband; as she had contracted a skin- 
disease and was, therefore, regarded as unlucky. In order to get rid of 
her skin-disease, Apàlà performed penances in her father’s hermitage for a 
long time to Propitiatin RudiaPonGincéishiciiwendgritoctkeidankriatvaa river with 
the thought: ‘Since soma is the favourite beverage of Indra, I will offer 
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soma to Indra. She found a soma-stalk on her way back from bath. 
Picking it up, she chewed it on the way. When she was chewing it, Indra 
took the sound of her munching teeth for the sound of soma-pressing 
stones and approached her and inquired if the soma-juice was being pressed 
for him. The story proceeds and ultimately Indra made Apala possessed 
of skin lustrous like the sun. 


The Jaim. Br. (1, 220-21) contains a shorter version of this legend with 
a few important omissions and variations. The version of the legend, as 
contained in the Brhad-devatü (6, 99-106), differs considerably from the 


foregoing versions. 


The Tandya Maha-Brahmana (9, 2, 14) also contains a similar legend 
with some variations. 


It is obvious that no credence can justifiably be attached to the 
legend which seeks to explain the Apala hymn. It would not be quite im- 
plausible to hold that the real meaning underlying the hymn had fallen into 
oblivion, when the legend in question came into vogue, since variant ver- 
sions of it are narrated to explain this enigmatic hymn. It may be stated 
in passing that legends and ritual applications of the Vedic hymns often 
rest on the lack of knowledge of their correct meaning. 


If the Apala Sükta is stripped of its legendary garb and the words occu- 
rring in the hymn areinterpreted in accordance with their established usage in 
the Rgveda, it is possible to arrive at the real meaning underlying the hymn. 
The main help for the interpretation of the hymn in the present state of our 
knowledge can be derived from the Rgveda itself, from the parallel usages 
of the controversial words occurring in our hymn. Moreover, the inter- 
pretation of the hymn should also be in accordance with the principal 
functions of the rain-god Indra, because the hymn, as pointed out by 
Saunaka, belongs to Indra and this traditional view is confirmed by the 
hymn itself. Since the main function of the Rgvedíc god Indra consists in 
releasing the blocked waters and digging the course of rivers, it is but 
natural to hold that the subject-matter of the present hymn is probably 
concerned with any of these natural phenomena controlled by Indra. Be- 
sides, the fact that some important words of this hymn, such as kanya, 
avayati, srutá, yatih, are found associated with the description of rivers in 
the Rgveda, lends definite support to the probability that our hymn is also 
concerned with the description of a river. 


In the light of the remarks made above, the writer gives a translation 
with notes of the present hymn with the object of freeing it from the legen- 
dary encumbrance. 

CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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Sharma, B. R. 
ON SUPARNA IN THE RGVEDA 


Yaska and Sayana render Suparna as su- -patana, but the derivation is 
not clear. Unddi derives parna from pr, but the present Dhatupatha, which 
notes three pr-’s and two pr-'s cannot support the sense patana for parna. 


One may assume that there was a root 4/pr- or /pr- the first mean- 
ing to fly, to waft, to move swiftly in the sky, from which the Vedic parna 
is derived. Modern scholars take suparná as 'strong-winged'. In the 
Rv 4/pat in used to mean ‘to fly’ (pdtantah). But Sàyana consistently ex- 
plains parna as patana. This is supported by Vedic passages too. 


The author has tried to trace the palaeo-etymology of suparná by 
looking at the cognate languages. Vedic Spy which, according to the 
Dhatupatha means priti-calanayoh might have lost its initial sibilant. 
*Sparná- may be simplified as parná- or with an anaptyxis -u- inserted in 
between the initial conjunct sp-, may become suparnd of Lithuanian Sparnd. 
This is similar to eru and sumeru from *Smeru. 


—BV Vol. XXII Nos. 1-4, 1962, issued December 1963, pp. 1-4 


| 
Upadhyaya, S. A. | 
HYMNS TO THE RBHUS IN THE RGVEDA | 


The following hymns to the Rbhus are transfated into English and 
briefly annotated : 1.20; 110-111; 161; IIL.60; IV.33-37; VII.48. The 
annotation is based on all the existing material on Rgvedic studies, the 
works of Sayana, Oldenberg, Geldner, Renou and Velankar in particular. 
Details of the different deeds of the Rbhus are not discussed here, as they 
Will be presented in a separate article. 


—JBV Nol. XXII Nos. 1-4, 1962, issued December 1963, pp. 63-79 


Varahadapande, N. R. ; 
M VEDANCA KALA (THE DATE OF THE VEDAS) 


The author, while discussing the date of the Vedas, criticises Max 
Miiller’s view of 1200 B. C. on the basis of a Hittite inscription, found in 
Asia Minor, proving a long tradition of the worship of Mitra, Varuna, ete. 
there from before 1400 B. C. 


The author then enters into certain astronomical discussions on 


Avandnta and SmpatebindediasithsuphanoseyeGaieciin matagarertain definite 
date of the Vedas, 
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Further he takes into consideration astronomical data from Veddnga- 
Jyotisa, Maitrayani Upanisad, Kausttaki, Šatapatha and Taittiriya Brühma- 
nas. The discussion is absolutely astronomical and highly technical. He 
arrives at the following conclusions : 


That the age of the earliest hymns of Rgveda is 6000 B. C., 
that of the latest hymns is 4500 B. C7 

that of the Brahmanas is 3000 B. C., 

that of the Upanisads is 2000 B. C. and 

that of Vedangas is 1400 B. C. 


WA e engem 


— Nav, Vol. 17 Pt. 1, October 1963, pp. 47-49 ; 
Vol. 17 Pt. 2, November 1963, pp. 56-59 


SSS 
MEINEM a a 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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CRITIQUE OF INDIAN REALISM By Dr. Dharmendra Nath 
Shastri, Agra University, Agra, 1964. Pp. 562. Rs. 35. 


The book under review is unique in several ways. Generally books 
on Indian Philosophy are either the exposition of the original texts or 
critical interpretations of just cross sections of philosophical systems. In 
this book we get the critical evaluation of the Nyaya-Vaisesika system on 
the back-ground of wider and more comprehensive canvas. The scope of 
such works is bound to be nebulous; however, the author has rendered 
clarity and lucidity to his work, the aim being “a comparative study of the 
Nyàya-Vai$esika system with metaphysics of the Dignaga school". The 
author presents it as a complementary volume to Stcherbatsky's Buddhist 
Logic, on the ground that both these works are a comparative study of the 
Buddhist and Nyaya-Vaisesika systems and that for the understanding of 
the latter, a knowledge ofthe former is essential. The learned author is 
justified to a large extent in this approach of his. This is equally true of 
Dignaga school for whose understanding one should study Nydya-Vaisesika 
philosophy. This is what Stcherbatsky did. When the author observes 
that Stcherbatsky's work is not generally quoted as an important book for 
a fullet appreciation of the Nyàya-Vaisesika system, it is not without truth. 
Both these works, the author's present work and Stcherbatsky's Buddhist 
Logic are therefore to be studied for a fuller appreciation of the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika as well as Dignaga school. E 

Enough material is provided in this book to substantiate as to how 
the Nyàya-Vaisesika school gradually promoted its metaphysics in the light 
of the criticisms of Buddhist logicians. The author's classification of 
these distinct periods of development in tbe history of Nyaya-Vaisesika 
philosophy, namely, (i) the Pre-Dignaga period, (ii) the period of con- 
flict with Dignaga school and (iii) the post-Buddhist “period, is justifiable. 

The Navya-Nyaya is a post Buddhist development. Its chief aim on the 
x metaphysical side is to establish the seven categories of Nyaya-Vaisesika 
S system. How can it be entirely free from metaphysical considerations? If 

so, the author’s contention that the post Buddhist period attained no 

significant progress in metaphysics is only partially justifiable. 


A discussion on the use of the word Realism in metaphysics and its 
application to the context is appreciable. The author employs it by way of 
drawing our attention pointedly to the diametrically opposed views oflNyāya- 
Vaisesika and the Buddhist school and to point out the benefit of studying the 
one in comparisen tg dhacoibsno aishrlos shed eis KO E lain the aspects 


of Dignàga's contribution in the development of Nyaya-Vaisesika. The 
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categories of the Nyaya-Vaisesikas are the concepts where the Buddhists 
made the Nyaya-Vaisesika philosopher feel their existence; the implication 
of the conclusions of the Nyaya-Vaisesika is not altogether different from 
the Buddhist position (p. 153). Besides, the author locates the ontological 
position of the realist schools in Indian philosophy like that of Sathkhya, 
Parva-Mimarhsa and Dvaita with a view to understanding them as contrasted 
with the Buddhist schools including the Vaibhasika and the Sautràntika, 
Here the author is at pains to convince and to correct the scholars that 
the above-mentioned two Buddhist schools are by no means realistic, which 
can well be a subject for basic research. In addition to this, the author's 
historical survey on the Nyaya-Vaisesika literature is useful. I wish to add 
that the author could contend himself merely by indicating ‘Post-Buddhist 
period’ and restraining himself from further explaining this period as the 
‘period of decadence’. 


Chapter V presents a good introduction to the title of the book. 
Similarly, the following chapters except the last two, make a systematic 
approach dealing with each of the seven categories of the Nydya-Vaisesikas. 
Herein we find the application of the author’s point of view. He presents 
the different categories of the Nydya-Vaisesikas chiefly as categories of 
Being. After elucidating the Nyaya-Vaisesika conclusions on the categories, 
the author tries to unfold certain implications thereof in order to bring 
about that the Nyaya-Vaisesika thought comes closer to the Buddhist 
conclusions to which it was originally opposed. To this effect, he refers to 
Dasapadarthasastra belonging to the pre-Buddhist period (p. 84), and shows 
how fundamentally Vaigesika and the Buddhist were similar in their basic 
concepts, and that one was the logical corollary of the other. By this 
the author enaUies us to understand that there was a time when 
metaphysicians of different schools had the spirit of grasping the basic 
philosophic problems and could achieve something, which we may choose 
to call progress, by their honest intellectual endeavour. One may have a 
dispute on what is progress. But one will have to accept the intellectual 
fervour present in those days. 

LJ 

In his defence of substance, the author has ably brought to bear the 
significant contribution that reality by implication is fleeting even in the 
Nyáya-Vais$esika theory of the concept of substance. All the chief repre- 
sentatives of the Nyaya-Vaisesika school like Gotama, Kanada, Prasasta- 
pada, Uddyotakara, Vacaspatimisra, Sridhara and Jayanta are quoted 
aptly for their defence of substance and to prove the reality of atoms and 

ihe untenability of the reality as evanescence. On the Buddhists side, Vasu- 
bandhu, Ratnakirti, Santaraksita, Kamalasila, Dignaga and Stcherbatsky 
are cit^d to defend their theory of evanescence to the effect how it helped 
the Nyaya-Vaisesika thinkers to reformulate their theory of atoms, their 


theory of cauggégn, sip diih CAAREPEAMEDICGENALRiawmpe metaphysical 


notion of reality is thus brought about in the following : “To the 
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Buddhists reality is the efficient moment of a thing which comes about only 
at one particular time...... To a realist......... reality means to be endowed 

j with the Universal called ‘existence’ (satta). There is, therefore according 
to him, no contradiction in holding the duration of reality to be 
extending to several moments. To the Buddhists, however, evanescence 
is implied in the very nature of reality" (p. 191). To fortify the 
Buddhist position that evanescence is implied in the notion of existence, 
as opposed to Jayanta's assertion 'that the object is of enduring nature' 
(p. 233), the author now takes up the question of causality and points out 
that the existence of entity is identical with its causality. Here the author 
also presents the different theories of causation in Indian thought. He 
critically evaluates the Nyaya-Vaisesika theory of causation. 


In the following chapters, the author draws a clear picture of the 
extreme divergence of views between the Nyaya-Vaisesika and the Buddhists 
with regard to the categories—Quality, Movement and Universal, Relation 
and Non-existence. One could not help understand better when diametrically 
opposed views are treated together. The treatment is more pronounced in 
‘Samanya and Apoha’. In short, the author has succeeded in showing that 
Nyaya-Vaisesika philosophy fortified itself in the extreme form of Realism 
when it was face to face with Buddhism which is anything but realism. 
The author thus gives an interesting account of the Nyaya-Vaisesika philo- 
phy—its aversion to anything mental and its outright empirical approach 
even in the most abstract forms of thinking. 


There is in the book a striking note that *althoügh according to the 
Nyáya-Vaisesika all the objects coming under the categories and their sub- 
divisions possess objectivity and reality, it appears that there are different 
levels or gradations of reality" (p. 152). The author makes use of this 
discovery very skillfully in establishing his point of view. 


The last but one chapter however is not in resonance with the earlier 
ones. It is difficult to follow the author's point of view when he refers to 
‘epistemology as adopted to realism’. Whether tlie author draws a hard 
and fast line between epistemology and ontology or they are one and the 
same needs further clarification. As it is, their relevance is not quite clear 

Y to the subject dealt in the preceeding chapters. We also wish the author 
had discussed elaborately along with Nirvikalpa and Savikalpa the concept 
of Vikalpa too. The distinction between Vikalpa and reality is partly — . 
related to Savikalpa, as Patafijali in Yoga-sutra defines it as *Sabdajfiana- 
nupáti vastu-$ünya vikalpah’. In knowledge process if two elements— 
the element of Noumenon and the element of Vikalpa are not accepted, 
Savikalpa knowledge could not be thought of. It appears that thd notions 
of Nirvikalpaka and Savikalpaka atleast in a crude form were present in 
times earlier Dienaga. It may perhaps be of Buddhist origin. But it 
was neither EE RPS Bp i. Spot Kanar eoat Agi or the discovery 
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of Dignaga as the learned author propounds. Similarly the author's con- 
tention that the introduction of Abhdva as the seventh category was a 
contribution of Uddyotakara is also doubtful. For in all probability the 
unification of Nyaya-Vaisesika school had not taken place at the time of 
Uddyotakara who still followed the categories or padarthas given by 
Aksapada. He has certainly discussed Abhava. But discussing Abhdya is 
one thing ; accepting it as a category is another. Even Vaisesika-Sütras and 
Pragastapada Bhágya discuss it. But it by no means follows that they 
accepted it as a padartha. At any rate the author has not succeeded in 
dispelling from our mind the notion that Abhava as a category was intro- 
duced by Sridhara. 


Apart from such minor deviations, there is no doubt that by writing 
this book, the author has created a rightful place for himself in the world 
of scholarship. I unreservedly congratulate the author for this very impor- 
tant work and expect to have more such works in the future. 

S. S. BARLINGAY 

POLITICAL AND SOCIAL MOVEMENTS IN ANCIENT PANJAB 

By Dr. Buddha Prakash, Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, Patna, Varanasi. 
1964. Pp. XI, 276. Rs. 15. 


Political and Social Movements in Ancient India By Dr. Buddha Prakash 
is one of the most interesting and thought-provoking publications on 
Ancient Indian History and perhaps the first to study the history of the 
Panjab in its right perspective. 


Chapter I ofthe book deals with the Geography and Strategy of 
the land. It has borne the brunt of foreign invasions much oftener than 
the MadhyadeSa, and through its passes in the northwest numerous tribes 
have poured into it from times immemorial and mingled with its earlier 
inhabitants. Thus, as the author remarks, the Panjab has developed a 
culture which is characterised “by an assimilative spirit, resilient outlook, 
bellicose temperament, practical standpoint, independent tendency and a 
somewhat liberal bent of mind.” 


The chapters that follow develop this theme. Chapter II entitled 
“The Era of Aryan Invasions” begins with an account of Pre-Harappan 
and Harappan cultures. It reviews the various theories regarding the date 
and route of the Aryan invasions and concludes that “the ochre-coloured 
were, painted grey ware and black-on-red ware represent different tribal 
. cultures, which came to northern India in cir. 1700-1600, 1200-1100 and 
900-800 J.C. respectively." The conclusion appears reasonable. But the 
whole-hearted acceptance of the author's views that Indra was the symbol 
of a later wave ofcáxyareipyassn&ie wirikha kaXptcanaxas naticualy the symbol 
of the Dasyus and Asuras but was thelord of the Saptasindhu and priestking 
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of the Harappans requires more substantial evidence than he has been 
able to adduce so far. None, no doubt, would dispute his view that later 
Vedic culture was the product of not only Aryan but also non-Aryan thou- 
ght, though it may not be easy to fix the exact proportion of their 
contribution and say that this much alone was Aryan and the rest 
non-Aryan. 


Chapter III deals with “The Fusion of Indo-Iranian Tribes in the 
Vedic Age". The author is of the view that the Dasarajfia battle represents 
the phase of a struggle between Aryans Settled earlier in the Panjab and 
later migrants from Iran and Bactria. Later on, however, the rival clans 
of the Purus and Bharatas coalesced to form the Kurus. This was the 
period of the glory of Gandhara, Kekaya, Madra and Uéinara. 


Chapter IV takes up the problem of “The Fall of the Kurus and the 
Genesis of the Mahābhārata.” The author's view that Arjuna was the 
symbol of the Sakas, Bhima of the Vrkas, Yudhisthira of the Yaudheyas, 
and Nakula and Sahadeva of the Madras deserves careful consideration 
by the students of the Mahābhārata, for on its acceptance or non-acceptance 
would depend their agreement or disagreement with the author's contention 
that the Mahābhārata is a record of the Scytho-Iranian invasions of India 
in the ninth century B. C. 


Chapter V is entitled *The Era of Foreign Invasions and Imperial 
Movements". The Bahlikas are shown to have advanced in the west and 
settled in Saurástra. Modern Bhallar, Bhalerah, Bhálla, Behl and Bhalka 
are said to represent these people. Following the Bahlika intrusion, 
Gandhara made a bid to establish its supremacy over tht north-west, and 
during this period Taksasila grew into an important seat of learning and 
education. This growth was arrested by the expansion of the Achae- 
menians. But by the time Alexander reached India, the Persian dominion in 
India had disappeared. The author's attempt, however, to make us think 
of Poros as a much greater king than he has so far been believed to be and 
his identification with Fur who went to the help* of Darius against 
Alexander, is not very convincing. 


A good account of the political condition of India on the eve of the 
Macedonian invasion is followed by the description of the invasion itself. 
But the reconstruction of the story is on extremely unorthodox lines. Poros 
and Alexander are said to have met each other on a footing of equality. 
Meroes who persuaded Poros to go to Alexander in response to his invita; | 
tion is identified with Chandragupta; and Poros himself is regarded as 
Parvataka of the Mudraraksasa. Chandragupta, moreover, is said\to have 
entered into a treaty with Alexander. This part of the book, we fear, has 


to be regarded ts exstpapiely spe ultio B CMS RSE ande, Nim regarding 


his estimate of Alexander's invasion, and his discussion proves conclusively 
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the fact that Kautilya was considerably influenced “by the customs 
practices and Jaws of the tribes and communities of the Panjab, where 


1 o> 
Persian influences were also at work. 


Chapter VI is an excellent summary of the social changes that the 
Panjab underwent from the Vedic Age up to the end of the Mauryan 
Period. Once the land of the orthodox, it had “with the Passage of time 
become the scene of a social and cultural hotch-potch, to which the 
incessant streams of foreign intruders provided its formative elements.” 
Out of this issued a new social structure which with new elements imbibed 
from the immigrant Asiatic people detracted on the one hand “from the 
conservative codes of life evolved from the sedate and puritan people of 
Aryavarta" and developing “an elastic and resilient frame of mind” matured 
“a wide weltenschaung of expansion and toleration, on the other,” 


We must be thankful to Dr. Buddha Prakash for this brilliantly written 
book. Even if there be any imperfection in it, we can join Kālidāsa in 
saying. 


Eko hi doso guna-sannipáte 
nimajjatindoh kiranesvivankah 


DASHARATHA SHARMA 


INDIA AND THE WORLD By Dr. Buddha Prakash, Vishesh- 
varanand Vedic Restarch Institute, Hoshiarpur. 1964. Pp. X--292. Rs. 20. 


‘India and*the World? is a great theme and only a scholar with a 
sound knowledge of standard works of history and geography, the ancient 
epics of the East and modern research work by savants in many languages 
of the East and the West, can do justice to. this vast subject. The author 
has got the requisite qualifications in an unusual degree and has made due 
use of them in the present work. 

eo 


He has struck the key-note of India’s relations with the outside world 
at the very beginning. These relations were cultural, not political. 
There was no imperialism in the cultural sway wielded by Indian 
cults, art and literature over vast regions in South-east Asia, Central 
Asia and other more remote climes. Indeed, this cultural conquest, with- 
out the backing of imperialistic expansion, is a rare phenomenon in history. 

Perhaps Greek cultural influence over Rome and Persian intellectual domi- 
hance in-the Arab world are the only other instances of this type. Indeed, 
China, bo near to South-East Asia, could not boast of such a cultural 
RA Over this region mainly because her approach tu E 
1 d 
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though she retained much of the Chinese administrative and social 
traditions. 

An apt quotation from Arnold Toynbee by the author stresses this 
| point. “Politics is one of the more superficial of man's activities. Religion 
cuts deeper, and, at the religious level, India has not been a recipient; she 
has been a giver." Indeed, India gave not only religion but also her litera- 
ture and arts to her neighbours and these gifts proved to be much more 
durable than mere political influence. 


Recently a few Dutch scholars have been holding views different from 
those held by veterans like Kern, Krom and Coedés. These younger 
writers are ofthe opinion that Indian merchants, priests, scholars and 
artisans did not play such an important role in the ‘Indianisation’ of Indo- 
China and Indonesia. The main role in this process was played by the 
South-East Asians themselves. They went as traders, pilgrims and students 
to important Indian centres of commerce, learning and religion and on their 
return spread among their countrymen the knowledge they had acquired. | 
Their arguments fail to convince those who would carefully study with an 
unbiased mind the evidence of archaeological discoveries and the informa- 
tion obtained from Chinese sources. One scholar of this group goes to the 
extreme when he dismisses the Pararaton and Nagarakritagama as worthless . 
as historical accounts of Majapahit (Vilvatika) the last great Hindu empire 
of Indonesia. One purpose at least is served by this extreme view: The 
far-flung boundaries of the Majapahit empire, which President Soekarno 
today wishes to hold up as the blue-print for his conception of Indonesia 
(embracing Borneo, New Guinea, etc. in the South Seas), can be dismissed 
as mere myth if these contemporary accounts of this Sea Power can be 
rejected as works of fiction. 


Dr. Buddha Prakasha’s account of the controversial question of the 

Shailendras is detailed and up-to-date based as it is on many different 

sources old and new. Perhaps Mrs. Satyavati Suleiman (Cultural Secretary 

of the Indonesian Embassy) has correctly answered the oft-repeated question 

‘What was the relation between the Shailendra dynasty and the Shrivijaya 

Kingdom’? In her pamphlet ‘Women in Indonesia’, published by the 

s Cultural Section of the Indonesian Embassy, she suggests that the last 

Shailendra prince, Balaputra, married a Shrivijaya princess. Soon after he 

lost his Javanese territory and had to settle down in Shrivijaya (Palembang 

in Sumatra) as the Shailendra monarch of Shrivijaya. His sister had married 

one of the descendants of the old Hindu dynasty of Sanjaya in Central 

Java and this prince restored the Shaiva Kingdom of his ancestors by dr 
ing out the Buddhist Shailendras from Javanese soil. 


As regards Cambodia, the author's comments on the ‘Kings of the 
Mountains ‘(prewatanbhapabanandotha didn Shadadhipuctengerently pertain- 


ing to a high ecclesiastical post) strengthens Prof. Coedés' theory about 
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the origin of the Shailendra Dynasty of Indonesia. The Shailendras, who 
came to occupy the throne of Shrivijaya by marriage or by some other 
right of succession, were according to this theory, an offshoot of the family 
of the kings of Fu-nan (Vrah Phnom—Sacred Hill) who were ousted from 
Combodia by the warlike rulers of Kamboja. 


The chapters dealing with the geographical details in the Puranas and 
in the Ramayana show the author's erudition and skill in interpretation. 
The chapters on Pürnadvipa, Parasikadvipa and Rakshasadvipa are the 
best from this point of view. The account of Shakadvipa is rather too 
long and one loses the thread of narrative in going through the details 
about the Central Asian tribes. 


The identification of Pürvavideha (Yunnan) and the passages in the 
last chapter on the Dead Sea Scrolls and the *Upanisads in Rome’ would 
strike the reader as most interesting contributions to his knowledge of 


India's relations with the outside world. 
B. R. CHATTERII 


INDIAN ARCHAEOLOGY SINCE INDEPENDENCE By B. B. 
Lal. Motilal Banarasidass, Delhi, Patna, Varanasi. 1964, Pp. 107. 
Rs. 15. 


Since 1947, the year of Independence, the archaeological researches 
in India have been making rapid progress. Various agencies, notably the 
Archaeological Survey of India, State Archaeological departments and 
Universities have been carrying on excavations and explorations in 
different regions of the country. As a consequence, the picture of India’s 
past that has now emerged is remarkably fascinating. Much fresh light has 
been shed during these years on the stone ages, the proto-history and the 
historical archaeology of India. Many a gap in India’s past story is gradu- 
ally being filled up. Some of the recent discoveries are thrilling indeed. 
Mention may be made of the interesting middle stone age tools from 
Madhya Pradesh; the bre-Harappan relics from Kalibangan; fresh light on 
the Harappan culture from excavations at Lothal, Rupar and Kalibangan; 
knowledge about the early pit-dwellers of Kashmir and the discovery of a 
mud defence wall constructed by the Chalcolithic people at Eran (Madhya 
Pradesh). The field of historical archaeology has not been less rewarded. 
Antiquities in the form of inscriptions, coins, sculptures, terracottas, metals 
and the like have thrown welcome light on various periods of Indian 
history. 


Shfi B. B. Lal has presented this study of Indian archaeology in a 
lucid form. Besides the outstanding discoveries made in the recent years 
he has dealt witb-otheeueansesvatienuandngarestaxeti eara antiquities and 
monuments, museums and exhibitions, An account of India's great role 
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in the Nubian salvage and our active co-operation with some of our neigh- 
bours, such as Nepal, Afghanistan and Indonesia, in matters pertaining to 
archaeology, is given in the book. Some of the recent projects undertaken 
by the Archaeological Survey of India are also mentioned. The book is 
profusely illustrated. The glossary of technical terms, the bibliography, a 
map of India showing principal sites, explored and excavated, and a chart 
indicating Carbon-14 datings of Proto-historic cultures of Indo-Pakistan sub- 
continent appended to the book add to its value. The publication will 
prove useful both to the scholar and the general public interested in 
archaeology. ? 


K. D. BAJPAI 


SUDRAS IN MANU By Chitra Tiwari. Motilal Banarsidas, Delhi, 
Patna, Varanasi, 1963. Pp. 102. Rs. 10. 


Südras in Manu is a piece of research by Chitra Tiwari which claims 
to study for the first time and in one place, the Südras and allied castes 
as envisaged in the Manusmrti. 


Chapter I is the Introduction which discusses the scope and extent of 
the dissertation and explains why of all the ancient Smrtis, Manusmrti has 
been chosen for this sort of study. Besides the original text of Manu, the 
authoress has utilised numerous commentaries and glosses of Manu, espe- 
cially Kullukabhatta's Manvarthamuktavalisamvalita making her work fully 
documented. It would have been more thought provoking, if an attempt 
were made to account for the later commentators’ differences with, and 
departures from, Manu in a more searching manner. - 


Chapter II discusses the origin of the Südras. However, the conclu- 
sion of the authoress that the Siidras belonging to the original and the 
same stock as the twice-born, were degraded to their accepted position as 
a result of class-war needs more convincing evidence. 

Chapter III entitled *Südras' is a thorough discussion, on the types, 
duties and professions of the Südras, which generally follows the traditional 
account. The authoress has competently discussed the various aspects of 
the inequitable and discriminating legislation against the Südras, but has 
only casually hinted at the impracticability of at least a part of this legis- 
lation being enforced rigorously or even earnestly. 


Chapter IV discusses the Social and Economic Status’ of the Südras. — 
One cannot but feel impressed by the elaborateness of the discussion. The 
revolutionary impact of the foreign invaders many of whom started settling 
down in India, and. began to be brought, at least theoretically, within the 


0. í in, Gugukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar. 
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system in favour of the Südras. This as well as the sub-current of resistance 
and revolt, the faint references of which are available even in the vast 
Brahmanical literature, should also have been studied more searchingly as 
having an important bearing on the subject. 


Chapter V deals with the ‘Legal Status’ of the Südras with the 
thoroughness of the authoress that marks her other chapters. No one can 
seriously challenge the view of the authoress that what grossly strikes a 
reader of the Code of Manu ‘is discrimination in law, distinction of caste and 
creed. in the award of punishménts and penalties and difference in the 
measure and extent of the punishment.’ 


Chapter VI takes up the problem of the ‘Mixed Castes and the 
Untouchables’ with minute details most of which were merely of theoretical 


interest. 


Chapter VII is the ‘Conclusion’ of the dissertation. 

In spite of some hasty conclusions and at times even absence of broad 
historical perspective, the authoress has acquitted herself considerably well 
in marchalling the vast data on the subject and presenting it in a compact 
and easily readable account. 

Notwithstanding the use of intemperate language, probably born of 
righteous indignation, on certain occasion, the style of the authoress is at 


once clear and effective. 
F > V. C. PANDEY 


RÜPAMAIDANA By Sutradharamandana. Edited by Balaram Shri- 
vastava. Motilal Banarasidass, Delhi, Patna, Varanasi. Samvat 2021. Pp. 
230. Rs. 6. 


Shri Balaram Shrivastava has done a distinct service to the study of 
old Indian Iconography by bringing out the present edition of Ripamandana 
which carries with it & learned introduction of 103 pages as also the Hindi 
rendering of the verses of the work. The beauty about the present work is 
that it is the first really critical edition. The earlier edition by Upendra 
Mohan Samkhyatirtha was published in 1936 as an appendix to the Devatv- 


mürti-prakarana. The earlier editor had: based his edition only on just one 


manuscript. So his edition had left much to be desired. The present 
editor has gone further, has utilized the manuscripts of the work as 
_ preserved in the Sarasvati Bhawan Library, Varanasi and the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Calcutta. But by far his contribution in the present critical 
edition flies in arriving at the correct text of the work by following the 
comparative method. He has shown it conclusively that a very large 
portion of the, Rupapiandana is either a quote from. the earlier work 
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the preparation of the present edition from other earlier works such as the 
Matsyapurana, the Visnudharmottara-purána and the Manasollása. This 
would suffice to give us the idea of the tremendous industry involved 
in the preparation of the present edition. 

The ARüpamarndana occupies an important place in the literature on 
Hindu Iconography. It is unfortunate really that the tradition of old.art 
almost died out in the middle ages and the literature on it came to suffer 
neglect. In the present century, however, it is being revived. A number of 
scholars have dedicated themselves to the study of it. The present edition 
of the Rüpamandana, therefore, is very useful from this point of view,’ 
more so, because the Rüpamamndana incorporates within itself the earlier art 
tradition and so is a very welcome addition to the old literature on Icono- 
graphy. 

In the learned introduction to the work the editor has done well to 
give as many as thirtythree tables which give the reader a complete idea 
of the complexion, the carriage, the weapons, etc., of the deities or grahas. 
These tables are not only based on the Rüpamandana alone ; they are based 
on, as is clear from table No. 10, on the Visnudharmottara-purána, Manasollasa 
and the Agnipurdna too. The editor has also given us the figures of images 
as on p. 33 (Introduction) with all the necessary details. It is these which 
heighten the importance of the work and show the intimate knowledge of 
Iconography on the part of the editor. The above discussion will give us 
the following points : 

(1) The present is the really critical edition of the work which has 
been prepared with the help of more than one manuscript with the result 
that the readings have improved here distinctly. 

(2) The learned introduction is characterized by, depth and profun- 
dity of learning. The author has employed with considerable success the 
comparative method. His analysis of the text of the work jn the light of the 
text on Iconography as found in Aparajita-prccha, Visnudharmottara-purana, 
Agnipurüána and Manasollása shows the vast labour and pU gone into 
the preparation of the present edition. 

(3) The Hindi rendering of the verses in the text is simple and lucid 
throughout and specially welcome when the text happens to be a highly 
technical one. a 

(4) The present work is a welcome addition to the steadily growing 
literature on Indian Iconography and the author desérves congratulations 
of, all those who are interested in this science. 

f * 
SATYA VRAT 
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EN oo ees Digest of TU logical Studies 


Late Shri Jawahar Lal Nehru, Ex-Prime Minister of India : 
«Tt is indeed a laudable mission which I greatly appreciate." 


Shri Lal Bahadur Shastri, Prime Minister of India : 
“This would, in a sense, be an international journal." 


Professor A.L. Basham, U. K. : 
“Jt contains correct and detailed abstracts on Indological subjects 
published all the world over ............... a highly useful work.” 


4 


Professor L. Alsdorf, Germany : : 
“The plan of Kurukshetra University to publish a Digest of Indolo- 
gical Studies will be greatly welcomed hy every Indologist." 


Professor Giuseppe Tucci, Italy . 
D GER NACE in must fully meet the expectations ok all those that 
were eager to have it.’ 


` Professor O. Lacombe, France : 

“The need for such a Digest was keenly felt by scholars who will be 
very thankful to the Editorial Board of the new Journal.” 

Professor P. Thieme, Germany : 

“Tt is a highly welcome enterprise which deserves every encourage- 
ment and support." 

Dr. Jean Filliozat, France : 

*We are glad to send our most sincere congratulations to the 
courageous organizers of a Digest of Indological Studies which may indeed 
save much time in future bibliographical enquiries." 

Professor V.I. Kalyanov, U.S.S.R. : 


“The foundation of the Digest of Indological Studies is a:. important 
undertaking." ^ 


Mahamahgnadhyaya Padma-Vibhüsana Gopi Nath Kaviraj, India : 

*Leongratulate you on the eminent success which has attended your 
first atfempt.” " 

Dr. R.C. Majumdar, India : 


UE d MICH GSE EO Digest of Indological Studies is a great desideratum 
to all students of Indology.” 


E -— Professor K.A. Nilakanta Sastri, India : AN 
“Ge erally the digesting is well done, the classified heads are fairly z 
7 compr} ^herisive and thé two. penultimate sections giving details of Doctoral ^ 


theses and the names apd particulars of Rescaxehenstiutiens in India and 


abroad are welcome features.” 
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